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ITALY’S GINA LOLLOBRIGIDA 
On the Tiber’s banks, a new Hollywood, 
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The Fordor Sedan is one of 5 distinctive 
Customline body styles. Like all Fords, it is 


powered by a truly modern, deep-block, low- 


ou can pay More cece Ge 
but you Cal 1t You could pay hundreds of dollars more and 


not have all the advances you get in Ford today. 
fll Fords. for example, are available with the most 
buy better modern V-8 in the industry ... all Fords bring you 
ry, 7 ‘ new Ball-Joint Front Suspension... clean, graceful 
lines which will still be in style vears from now. So 
naturally, Fords can be expected to return more per 
dollar invested than any other car at resale! 
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The Ford Skvliner—with its picture-window roof— The Ford Tudor is one of 4 popular body styles in the 
is an “exclusive” in Ford’s field. And it’s but one of 5 lowest priced Mainline series. And, like all Fords. it’s 
distinguished body styles in the Crestline series—each a setting a new standard in riding comfort and handling 
recognized leader in looks wherever ¢ cars gather, ease with the greatest advance in chassis design in 
You couldn't buy better styling at dice the price. 20 years—new Ball-Joint Suspension. 


Worth More when you buy ut 
Worth More when you sell it! Or 
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-- BF.Goodrie 


FIRST IN RUBBER 
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It lifts three thousand pounds 
twenty-seven feet in the air 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


T= gadget doing the strong man 
act is an attachment a farmer can 
put on his tractor to do hundreds of 
jobs. Oil, under 1000 pounds pressure, 
is used co do the lifting, pushing and 
pulling. But a flexible connection is 
needed between tractor and lift to 
carry the oil. Metal tubing was tried 
but broke. Even wire winding on spe- 
cial rubber hose unwound under sud- 
den pressure. There seemed to be no 
hose that could stand the surge of the 
oil yet still be flexible. 

Then a B. F. Goodrich man told the 
manufacturer about an unusual hose 
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B. F. Goodrich had developed. Using 
steel wire as fine as a hair, they founda 
new way of braiding it, using a half 
mile of wire for every foot of rubber 
hose. No matter how suddenly the 
pressure is applied, the wire cannot 
unwind. The rubber is always clamped 
in a mesh of steel. 

Now, one touch on a lever and the 
heave of the oil can lift a 3000 pound 
load 27 feet in the air. Some of this 
B. F. Goodrich hose has already lasted 
more than 5 years, may last as long 
as the machines. 

Some B. F. Goodrich improvements 


are little; some big and spectacular; 

many are too technical to explain 
easily, but all save you money, Every 
product gets its share—every ‘kind of 
hose, conveyor belt, V belt, ‘hundreds 
of others. So don’t decide any rubber 
article you use is the bese without 
first seeing your B. F. Goodrich dis- 
tributor. Find out from him what 
B. F. Goodrich has done to improve 
it recently. Or write The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Dept. M-305, Akron 18, Obio. 


B.E Goodrich 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
DIVISION 







Nearly everybody likes economy. In today’s car market 
it is a major attraction. 


Bendix has a product . . . Stromberg* Carburetor 
... that put on quite a performance in this year’s 
Mobilgas Economy Run in which only cars with stand- 
ard factory equipment are entered. 


Three of the four cars using Stromberg Carburet- 
ors in this economy test finished first in their respec- 
tive price classes and the other finished second. In 
what the automobile industry considers the feature 
event . . . the Sweepstakes . . . Stromberg-equipped 
cars won first and second places. 


If you want to be able to stress economy and 
performance as a car manufacturer .. . or realize it 
immediately as a car owner, install Stromberg. It’s a 
name and a product you can depend on .. . for over 
40 years synonymous with quality carburetion. 
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ANOTHER Coad arse PERFORMER .ee 
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STROMBERG .. . standare 
CARBURETOR 


In addition, Bendix manufactures the Zenith* 
Carburetor, the outstanding performer in the truck, 
bus and marine fields for over forty years. 


One of Hundreds of Products 


Stromberg is one of hundreds of products which Bendix 
has developed and manufactured for the automotive, 
aviation and electronic industries, yet Bendix must be 
classified also under a score or more of other type 
business categories. A glance at the partial list of divi- 
sions and products at the right will indicate the extent 
of our diversity. 


Its Importance to You 


The real importance of this diversity is that it proba- 
bly can contribute to some phase of your operation. 
Our Engineering Staff of 6,000 works with nearly every 
industrial field and branch of industrial science. A 25- 
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... 1954 Economy Run! 


division manufacturing organization, experienced in both 
large-volume, low-cost production and small-quantity 
items of great complexity, is at your service today—per- 
haps with the answer to a chronic problem which may 
now be bottlenecking your production. 


w ee 


The complete story of Bendix is best 
told and illustrated in an interesting 
new digest called “Bendix and Your 
Business.” You are almost certain to 
find in its pages at least one idea of 
how Bendix can help improve some 
part of your own business. Please 
make requests for this 40-page booklet 
on your company letterhead to: 


BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 
Fisher Building + Detroit 2, Michigan 





equipment on Sweepstakes winner 






































PRINCIPAL DIVISIONS AND BASIC PRODUCTS 


EcLIPSE MACHINE, ELMiRA, N. Y. 
Stromberg carburetors, electric fuel pumps, 
starter drives, bicycle coaster brakes. 
SCINTILLA, SIDNEY, N. Y. 
aviation ignition systems; industrial engine 
magnetos; diesel fuel injection; electrical 
connectors; ignition analyzers. 


ZENITH CARBURETOR, DETROIT, MICH. 


automotive, marine and small engine carburetors, 


BENDIX-SKINNER, DETROIT, MICH. 
micronic filters. 


PACIFIC, NORTH HOLLYwoop, CALIF. 


“= telemetering equipment; hydraulic and electric 


actuators; depth recorders; boat steerers. 
BENDIX FRIEZ, TOWSON, MD. 


meteorological instruments, precision instruments 


and recorders. 
BENDIX PRODUCTS, SOUTH BEND, IND. 


automotive brakes, carburetors, power steering; 


aviation brakes, landing gear, fuel metering. 
ECLIPSE-PIONEER, TETERBORO, N. J. 


aviation instruments and components; foundry. 


BENDIX RADIO, TOWSON, Mb. 


radar; auto, railroad, mobile 
and aviation radio; television. 


MARSHALL-ECLIPSE, TROY, N. Y. 
brake blocks, brake lining, synthetic resins. 
RED BANK, EATONTOWN, N, J. 
electronic tubes; dynamotors, inverters. 


CINCINNATI, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


automatic viscosity regulators, nuclear products. 
BENpDIx COMPUTER, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


digital computers. 
HAMILTON, HAMILTON, OHIO 
jet engine controls and aircraft pumps. 
LAKE SHORE, ST. JOSEPH, MICH. 
power steering and automotive devices. 
Utica, Utica, N. Y. 
aviation components. 
MONTROSE, SOUTH MONTROSE, PA. 
aviation components. 
PIONEER-CENTRAL, DAVENPORT, IOWA 
aviation instruments and components. 
YorK, YORK, PA. 
electronic devices; test equipment. 
BENDIX-ECLIPSE OF CANADA, LTD. 
Windsor, Ont. 


BENDIX INTERNATIONAL 


New York City 
REG. U. S: PAT. OFF; 














THE MOST 
FABULOUS 
DISCOVERY 

EVER MADE! 


@ In the late summer of 1859, 
Colonel Edwin L. Drake eagerly 
watched crude oil rise to the top 
of a hole he had drilled 69% feet 


into Pennsylvania soil. 


The world’s first well drilled for 


oil was soon joined by scores of 
others tee and Pennsylvania oil 
began lubricating the wheels of 


our infant machine age. 


Today, oil from the Pennsyl- 
vania Grade region is still recog- 


nized as Nature's est crude. 





To keep the power you bought, 
always use a brand of 100% 
pure Pennsylvania motor oil. 


ASK tor a brand of 







100% Pure 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Motor Oil 


PENNSYLVANIA GRADE 
CRUDE OIL ASSOCIATION 
Oil City, Pennsylvania 





LETTERS 





| The Story of Willie 
Sir: 

Enjoyed the story [July 26] of Willie 
Mavs—light. sparkling, with just a dash of 
Durocher to make it zing home. 

Jane DowNey 


Wooster, Ohio 


Sir: 

Frank Forbes says: “I was worried to 
death about the kind of people [Mays] 
might get mixed up with. He’d have to live 
in Harlem, and believe me, that can be a bad 
place . . .”” Why does the pride of New York 
have to live in Harlem? We who are about 
to be Supreme Court-martialed expect Yan- 
kees to show us the way (we don’t even say 
d--- Yankees any more). Suspect our North- 
ern friends have too many irons in the fire, 
none of which are hot. 

FreD CRUIKSHANK 
Selma, Ala. 
Sir: 

When the Giants visited Okinawa last 
November for three days and two games 
with G.I. teams, they came as guests of the 
American Chamber of Commerce and with 
Army permission, The ballplayers were split 
up and stayed in the private homes of the 
various business people, two and three per 
home. We found them all to be regular 
fellows, courteous, well-behaved and quite 
friendly 

No one familiar with current major-league 
baseball, especially a Giant fan, would have 
recognized the team the Giants fielded in the 
late innings of the second game on Armistice 
Day. The score had reached high figures, as 
in the first game, so the Giants began rotat- 
ing positions against the Army and Air Force 
team, which were Far East service champs 
last year, incidentally, and quite good by 
service standards. In the final inning, the 
team included Leo Durocher at short and 
Freddie Fitzsimmons pitching (no runs were 
scored). This brought real nostalgia to the 
older spectators present and a rousing ova- 
tion for the two good sports who could easily 
have gotten conked by a batted ball from the 
husky Army batters . 





H. C. COLEMAN 
Tokyo, Japan 


Flanders’ Fields 
Sir 

What a pleasant surprise you gave all of 
us over here by 1) resuming publication of 





Letters to the Editor should be addressed to TIME & 


LIFE Building, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y- 








your series on “Europe's Province and 
2) dedicating one [July 26] to Flanders... 
RatrH MAYER 
Brussels 
Sir: 
. . « Let’s have many more 


JOHN J. PASSANISI 





Boston 
Sir: 

A native Flemish and faithful reader .. . 
warmly congratulates you on your most 
interesting article about Flanders, It was 
both instructive and in excellent taste. A 
special tribute goes to Monsieur Pierre Bou- 
lat, Tome’s photographer, for his magnificent 
work... 

J. L. GortHats 
Jerusalem 
Sir: 

Time errs in stating that “Mademoiselle” 
from Armentiéres was an invention . . . The 
little French girl who slapped a general's face 
and thus inspired the famous war song was 
as virtuous as she was pretty. She was 
employed at a café early in World War I 
when Armentiéres was a resting place for 
troops Entertainment was organized by 
a London music-hall actor, “Red” Rowland, 
and the Canadian songwriter Lieut. Gitz- 
Ri 





When a Canadian general, attracted by the 
café waitress, attempted against advice to 
kiss her, she slapped his face in front of his 
staff. The story quickly spread, and the two 
authors thought it would make a hit in their 
show. They took the music of the familiar 
French folk song Mademoiselle de Bar-le- 
Duc and added new words starting: “The 
general's in an awful fix.” A warning that the 
general was not the only one who would be 
in a fix if their version was sung decided 
them to make the unkissable mademoiselle 
the heroine. The song immediately caught on 
and soon millions of men were marching to 
the tune. What has become of her is not 


known 

Huco R. KNIGHT 
Washington, D.C 
@ Reader Knight’s version is supported 
by a New York Times war correspond- 
ent who, in December 1939, inter- 
viewed “the original Mademoiselle in 
* Among his wartime hits were Keep Your Head 
Down, Fritzie Boy and Dear Old Pal of Mine. 
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A Sensible Plan for Busy Men and Women 
who ‘cant find time to read books” 


-_ , = — BOOKS ABRIDGED 


THE CURRENT VOLUME 


FREE 


TO DEMONSTRATE two tnincs 


... how much good reading you can 
& f 





Four enjoyable new books every month... 
each one readable at a sitting— 
shortened, never rewritten, just like 
the full-length books in magazines— 
_ then mailed to you in a single fine library volume 


ata very low price 


enjoy in a single month 


...and how thorough and satisfying 


these shortened versions are 











R. GEORGE 

GALLUP re- 
cently revealed 
in his polls that 
an astonishingly 
high percentage 
of university graduates no longer 
reads books. The reason is obvi- 
ous: just because of their educa- 
tional advantages, they usually 
occupy positions where they are 
busy, busy, busy always! As a re- 
sult, many of them feel they are 
stagnating intellectually by miss- 
ing the stimulation and broaden- 
ing of interest one can get only 
from books. Books ABRIDGED is 
a sensible service directed straight 
at the cause of the problem: time. 
Only noteworthy current books 
are selected, and they are short- 
ened, never rewritten, by a staff 
of editors who have had more 
than fifteen years’ experience in 
this field. 





A GREAT SAVING ALSO — Books 
ABRIDGED save precious time. But 
the incidental money-saving is far 
from unimportant to many per- 
sons. The price of each issue of 
Books AsripGep—containing four 


shortened books in a single fine 
hard-bound library volume — is 
only $1.95 each month, plus a 
small charge for postage and 
handling. 


YOU SUBSCRIBE—AS TO A MAGA- 
ZINE — BUT MAY CANCEL WHEN 
YOU PLEASE — You may end the 
subscription at any time. Actually, 
you subscribe only so long as you 
fee! that the service is keeping 
you from missing the new books 
you want to read, 


ONE-MONTH TRIAL SUBSCRIP- 
TION, WITH NO OBLIGATION — 
May we send you the current vol- 
ume—without charge—so that you 
may demonstrate to yourself how 
much good reading you can en- 
joy in just one month—and also 
how completely satisfying these 
shortened versions can be. Read 
them all, if you find time—at any 
rate, two or three—then decide, 
within the month, whether or not 
you wish to continue. If not, sim- 
ply let us know, and we shall im- 
mediately cancel this provisional 
subscription. No matter what your 
decision, the introductory Dem- 
onstration Volume is free. 


7-8 


Books Anrivcep, Inc., 1/0 King Street, New York 14, N. Y. 











IMPORTANT — Send request immediately if you 
want this particular volume as a demonstration 

. if the edition is exhausted before your request 
is received, the succeeding volume will be sent. 
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Please send me at once the current volume of Books Apripcep, without 
charge, and enter a trial subscription in my name. If I do not cancel this 
subscription within one month after receiving the free volume, you may 


send me a new volume of Books Anrincep every month and bill me $1.95 
each (plus a small charge for postage and handling). | may cancel this sub- 
scription any time I wish, but the introductory volume is free in any case. 


Name ,. 
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The Polaroid Highlander Camera.. ..$69.95 
as little as $7.00 down 





new, low-cost, pocket-size 
picture-in-a-minute camera 


Meet a brand new Polaroid Camera: 
The Highlander. Now, at much less 
cost than ever before, you can join the 
hundreds of thousands of owners who 
are already enjoying photography’s 
greatest thrill — lifting a dry, finished 
picture right out of the camera, 60 
seconds after you snap the shutter. 
Here are the facts: 


LOW PICTURE COST 


Your made-while-you-wait Highlander 
snapshots cost you even less than or- 
dinary snapshots. The new, lower- 
priced film is all you buy. No processing 
costs . .. no need to expose a whole roll 
to get a picture .. . no taking extra shots 
for fear your first won’t come out. You 
get every print as you snap it. 


POCKET-SIZE 


Here’s a camera so compact it will slip 
into your pocket. And it’s light. The 
perfect camera for women, too! 


TRY IT YOURSELF — FREE 
AT ANY PHOTO STORE 
— and ask about 


FREE HOME TRIAL PLAN 
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AMAZINGLY EASY TO USE 


To load — just drop in the film. No 
threading, no winding. Twist one dial 
and the correct lens and shutter com- 
bination is automatically selected. No 
complicated “f” stops. Flash pictures 
are a cinch to take. Flash gun clips 
right on camera, no wires to plug in. 
Built-in exposure guide. 


LASTING PICTURES 


... from a brand new kind of 60-second 
film. It will give you the best pictures 
you’ve ever taken each one backed 
by Polaroid’s famous Guarantee: if 
you're ever dissatisfied with the results 
from any roll, send the prints to 
Polaroid and receive a new roll free! 





COPIES AND ENLARGEMENTS 


. now they’re a cinch to get. They're 
made directly from your prints quickly, 
inexpensively by Polaroid’s exclusive 
new process. 


Polaroid 


Lud Cameras 


Polaroid Corp., Cambridge 39, Mass. 





a village far from her native Armen- 
tiéres.” Then a grandmother (age 50) 
with lungs damaged by German gas, 
she was willing and able to sing about 
herself to the nostalgic Timesman. The 
municipal authorities of Armentiéres, 
however, now claim that the song was 
written about the anonymous mesde- 
moisclles of easy virtue who first wel- 
comed British Tommies there in 1915 


Ep. 
Brimful & McGinful 





or 

After reading Phyllis McGinley’s poems in 
Time [July 19]: Be they holy or tainted 
Thev're all of them sainted 


one laugn 





v here's a page brimful 


vs thal are punny, 





Delightiul and funny 


ind nei 





prosaic nor sinful 






noth o much 








They're 

ds th t touch 

ind ‘ WeGinful 

E. J. Day 

Midland, Mich. 
According to Graves 
Sir 

I was shocked and hurt that you would 
dare print such an absurd article as the 


review of that horrible book | The Nasarene 
Gospel Restored| by Robert Graves and 
Joshua Podro 

Mrs. V. M. Lewis 
Nashville, Tenn 


Sir: 

... Asa Christian, I strenuously object to 
the heretical utterances of Novelist Graves. 
His opinions regarding Our Blessed Lord are 
highly blasphemous. To speculate on the 
Crucifixion as a falsehood is to tear down 
Christianity : 

OxiveE HOWLAND ARMSTRONG 
Philadelphia 
Sir: 

Why should Mr. Graves be a crank for 
teaching what we Muslims have taught 
for vears—namely, that the Prophet Isa 
(“Jesus”) did not die on the cross—and 
that the “New Testament” is a blas 
phemous book ? I'd rather believe Mr. Graves 
than believe the purple-wattled bishops 
Christianity is not a harmless fairy tale. It is 
a dark superstition . | prefer Mr. Graves 
to Pope Pius XII and Billy Graham 

ANTHONY CURTISS 
Casablanca, Morocco 
Sir 

. . . In view of Mr. Graves’s past achieve- 
ments, I hardly think it is proper or fitting to 
palm him off with: “But when a crank has 
the reputation and writing ability of Novel 
ist Graves ” Past personal contact with 
Robert Graves assures me that this 
study will eventually come to revolutionize 
theological thought, which no amount ot 
undermining on your part will repress 

Cuarces F. CorBET1 
New York City 


dir 

Thanks for your review of the book. Ii 
you'd taken those authors and their “work’ 
seriously, I think I'd have buried all my 
copies of Time sadly and crossed you off the 
list. But you came through beautifully in 
your very decorous but witty debunking of 
the whole nonsensical thing : 

DorotHy M. FARRELL 

Washington, D.C 
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Snap, Crackle, Mom! 
Sir: 

It is too bad that some mothers of teen- 
agers do not get up to get breakfasts for their 
children [Tiwe, July 19]; but why blame 
mother entirely ? A teen-ager should begin to 
take on some responsibility of adulthood. He 
or she . . . has as much time as anyone else— 
exactly 24 hours a day My nine-year-old 
can already cook an egg (boiled or fried), 
make a piece of toast, squeeze an orange and 
pour a glass of milk! 

VERONICA HENNING 
Flagstaff, Ariz. 


Sir: 
What is the matter with these students? 
... lf I did not get up for mine (a college 
grad), he would not eat until noon. Why 
blame Momism and not world tension or 
commercialism? ... 

EMILY JEAN JOHNSON 
Cincinnati 


Sir: 

..~ Let those teen-age monsters get Mom's 
breakfast ... as well as their own ... before 
taking off... 

M. Mortson 
Peekskill, N.Y. 


Poet's Protest 
Sir: 

As Editor of Poetry and an officer of the 
Modern Poetry Association, I want to protest 
against the article which appeared in Tre, 
July 12. Your note, under Prop.e, purport- 
ing to be a news item about the resignation of 
Mrs. Borden Stevenson from the board of 





Poetry, contained this statement: “. . . Poet- 
ry magazine, the flat-broke association’s out- 
let for its members’ rhymes . . .” 


Poetry has published more than” 4,000 
different poets since 1912; the total number 
of board members during these years has not 
yet added up to 50. Of these 50, only about 
six, who were recognized poets, have ever had 
their poems printed in this magazine. Two of 
these poets were Pulitzer Prizewinners ... 

KARL SHAPIRO 
Chicago 


Theological Thoughts (Contd.) 


Sir: 

Concerning those letters [July 26] com- 
menting on Jane Russell: Perhaps Miss Rus- 
sell’s views on religion were a bit unorthodox, 
but I find nothing in them to warrant so 
sharp a rebuke... 

Davin MILLs 
Chicago 


Sir: 

... If Jane Russell thinks that God is “a 
Livin’ Doll,” she is one step higher than 
those people who never get to know God. 

ALBERT C, ROTOLA 
Denver 


Sir: 

Re the stir over La Russell’s comment: No 
observer of life will be disturbed, for it is a 
simple truism to even half-deaf observers that 
most girls who are trying to be “sharp” are 
notably similarly wearisome in limiting ex- 
pression to a repetition of current pat phras 
... It would have been thoroughly in kee 
ing if Jane had prefaced her predication with 
“Let’s face it.” It’s surprising that a modern 
girl would omit that devastating, penetrating 
philosophy. Also, a modern girl could have 
well been expected to comment: “He’s a 
Smart Cookie .. .” 











Bos GALFIN 
Washington, D.C. 
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The Sensational 
Florsheim 
Rey ge) ~~ 


in 
Genuine 
Walnut Calf! 





Now! The newest in 
shoe style in the newest 
in shoe leather— 
















Florsheim Genuine Walnut~- 
the softest calfskin 

ever tanned! A secret 
tanning process preserves 
the natural grain 


and creates a leather 


so soft and pliable 
it actually “gloves” the foot! 





* trademark 
— & 
ip FLORSHEIM 
L of 
The *Lorop, S-1532, in brown 
genuine Walnut calf 
~ Most Florsheim Styles 
$1795 , 
9 i and higher 


| The Florsheim Shoe Company + Chicago 6 + Makers of fine shoes for men and women 
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The Steel Cable 
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NO WEAKENING 
DUE TO DAMP ROT 








Strength of General 
your truck tire costs 





Pound for pound NYGEN For every job—choose GENERAL 


is stronger than steel cable. the most recappable...longest 
It’s the most indestructible total mileage truck tires ever 


fabric ever used in a truck tire 


+» and only General has WVWGEN 


built. So strong, they must 


give you the lowest Cost per mile 


Seeeeeseseeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Nygen Cord in truck tire construction is as revolutionary in results as the change, 
thirty years ago, from solid tires to pneumatics. 

General Truck Tires with Nvgen Cord won’t blow-out from heat, won’t flex 
break or bruise break, won’t weaken from damp-rot. Dependability of operation 
and assurance of on-time delivery, as far as tires are concerned approaches 100%. 

Profits earned by trucks in any operation become higher with General Nygen 
Truck Tires because of delivery without slow down or breakdown. 

Profits go still higher when General Nygen Truck Tires take two and three 
recaps and more. For with every extra recap mile tire costs go down! 

Call your General Tire Dealer today! 
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THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 


Akron, Ohio © Waco, Texas 
SPECIFY GENERALS ON YOUR NEW EQUIPMENT 
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A NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL POLICYHOLDER for thirty years. 
today owns six policies with this company. 


so 





is my advice to the man in midc 


A message of importance for men who have “completed” their life insurance programs 


by WILLIAM BALDERSTON, President, Philco Corporation 


‘ HE man over forty can well ‘look 

twice’ at life insurance. His first 
look can be backward. 
important life insurance has been to him 


He can see how 


up to now—in providing a sense of 
security, peace of mind, and an impetus 
to a consistent savings program, 

“His second look should be ahead, It 
should be in the light of his present am- 
bitions for his family, and his increas- 
ing ability to provide more for their 


future as well as a more satisfying retire- 


ment for himself. This is a time to ask 
himself whether he can still be content 
with his life insurance program as it is. 

**He should look at another important 
thing. Life insurance today has special 
value in safeguarding the estate he wishes 
to leave to his dependents, Adequate life 
insurance can provide ready cash for pay- 
ment of death taxes. Without it, his heirs 
may be to sacrifice important 
unlooked-for de- 


forced 
and suffer an 
preciation of their inheritance.” 


assets 


Mr. 





Balderston 





ook twice at life insurance 


HOW LONG 15 IT SINCE YOU 
HAVE REVIEWED YOUR 


LIFE INSURANCE PROGRAM? 


uths, marriages, changing 


| ies d ; 
needs, taxes... 
i lif 


view at least every two years. 





all affect protection 


am needs re- 





e insurance f 





You'll find real assistance when you call 


na Northwestern Mumal agent. He is 





to give understanding advice. His 





pany is one of the largest in the world, 





Moreover, Northwestern Mutual offers 


res, including 





so many significant advar 





low net cost, that no company excels it in 


piest of all business relationships— 





mers coming back for more. 
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Beginning this week, 
our company will start 
publishing a new magazine, 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 

(see PRESS). 
Speaking for TIME, 
which started 31 years ago 
with a new concept of 
reporting the news, 
I would simply like 
to say welcome to 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, 
a magazine devoted to 
reporting the news 
of the wonderful world 


in which we play. 
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Your family deserves a Magnavox now 


Gre 


Magnavox Provincial 24. Antiqued fruitwood in authentic styling, 12" speaker, 24" screen. 


Mequavoy Chaowatio, TV 


Extraordinary picture power... high-fidelity sound 


XTRA power, for superior picture “drive,” assures 
E the clearest, sharpest pictures—true-to-life TV pic- 
tures that are marvelously real in depth and dimension. 
Ordinary, underpowered sets simply cannot produce 
pictures like this. Magnavox high-fidelity sound, too, 
is up to three times more powerful than ordinary TV 
sound systems. Yet, through direct - to-dealer selling, 


Magnavox TV actually costs no more Prices start as 


speaker 





NEW METROPOLITAN 21. 
New specker arrangement 
in table models; side speaker 
supplemented by high- 
frequency front-mounted 
creates intimate 
realism between picture and 
sound. Cordovan, $198.50 


low as $149.50. Visit your Magnavox dealer listed in 
your classified phone book. See the wide range of 
Magnavox fine-furniture styling. Choice of big-picture 
tube sizes from 17” to 27” VHF and UHF models. 


*Striking Depth and Dimension 
Magnavox Chromatic TV has aluminized tube and built-in 
optical filter to give you pictures with the warmth and rich- 
ness of costly sepia photography for more pleasant viewing. 


BETTER SIGHT... BETTER SOUND...BETTER BUY 


the Amanita 
tilwisi oy 


eices in « PEOURAL TAL AND Ame 


sticwTuy 








The Magnavox Company, Ft. Wayne, Ind. Pioneers of finest High-Fidelity Television and Radio-Phonographs 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





THE PRESIDENCY 
Life with Father 


The head of an average American 
household is beset, from breakfast to bed- 
time, by a multitude of problems. He is 
expected to cope with everything from 
mortgages and merit badges to carburetors 
and kittens. The President of the U.S. 
head of a family of 162 million and 
leading figure in the neighborhood of na- 
tions, has similar headaches. multiplied a 
millionfold. Last week. at a lengthy clean- 
up press conference before he leaves for a 
Denver vacation, President Eisenhower 
let the White House reporters in on a few 
of the staggering problems that currently 
preoccupy him. 

Good Partner, There were some com- 
plaints. for example. that the U.S. was 
throwing its weight around too blatantly. 
The President seemed to think that the 
U.S. ought to talk less about its “leader- 
ship” (a word dear to Harry Truman), 
while leading more effectively. “I think 
we should talk less about American lead- 
ership in the world,” he said, “because we 
are trying to be a good partner... We 
want to do what is right. what is just and 
what is decent and try to get | other na- 
tions} going along because they believe 
in the same things \ platoon leader 
doesn’t get his platoon to go [with him 
by getting up and shouting and saying ‘] 
am smarter; I am bigger: I am stronger 
I am the leader.’ He gets men to go along 
with him because they want to do it for 
him and they believe in him.” 

Then there was the problem of the bad 
neighbor. The President said that the peo- 
ple of the U.S. violently disapprove of 
the government of China, and are not go- 
ing to accept that government under pres- 
ent conditions in any organization where 
the U.S. has any say. He added, however 
that he could not predict conditions in 
China five years from now; he would be 
a little off his rocker if he tried. So he 
was not going to try. He was always ready 
to see whether the sinner reformed and 
was ready to come into the fold, the 
President concluded. 

Tough Neighbors. Last winter the Pres- 
ident proposed an international pool of 
atomic information and material intended 
for peacetime uses. But a tough neighbor 
from across the Iron Tracks had bluntly 
rejected his offer. Said the President: 
“The proposal as placed before the So- 
viets was not favorably received . . . One 
of the purposes I think we should attempt 














to achieve is to. . . make certain that 
... the world knows there is some useful 
purpose to which this new science can be 
devoted rather than mere destruction... 
I should like to make every nation in the 
world know that there is the possibility, 


said Ike, “to me has typified all that we 
call—that we look for—in what we call 
an American patriot . I think it is a 
sorry reward, at the end of at least sc 
years of service to this country, to say 
that he is not a loyal, fine American. and 





PRESIDENT EISENHOWER & DELEGATE FARRINGTON 


From carbureto 


the potentiality here, for a great increase 
in their standards living . . . There- 
fore, I don't propose to be defeated in 
this merely because the Soviets won't go 
along.” 

Troublemaker. In the President’s own 
jamily there was a troublemaker, who had 
precipitated a first-class family row. Ike 
Eisenhower was going to let the kids 
work the problem out themselves—up to 
a point. The Republican Party. said the 
President. is bound to be affected by the 
kind of controversy that is going on in 
the Senate over the censure of Joe Mc- 
Carthy. That controversy is the Senate’s 
own business, he added, but anything that 
tended to divide the party is something 
that must concern him, as the party's 
chief. And he would take whatever meas- 
ures are available to avoid and ameliorate 
such a division. 

For the second time, McCarthy had 
insulted an old associate of the Presi- 
dent's, and Ike was angry and dismayed 
(see below). General George Marshall, 


rs to kittens, from Hungary to Hawaii. 


that he served only in order to advance 
his own personal ambitions.” 

Last week the President had appoint- 
ments with two distinguished ladies 
@ Mrs. Joseph Farrington, widow of the 
Hawaiian Delegate to Congress, called at 
the White House (see cut) after being 
sworn in by Speaker Joseph Martin to 
succeed her husband. 
@ Mrs. Gisella Kapus, the gallant Hun- 
garian refugee who lost her left foot in a 
land-mine explosion as she was escaping 
through the Iron Curtain (Tine, Aug. 9) 
stopped over in Washington with her fam- 
ily to meet the President, on her way to a 
new home in Texas. “I am delighted to 
welcome you to this country,” Ike told 
Mrs. Kapus. “I hope you grow to love 
this country. and I hope you like Texas 
particularly, because I was born there.” 
He was especially pleased to learn that 
the Kapus family had been helped by 
private organizations in its flight to free- 
dom. “We don't believe in governments’ 
he said, a bit wistfully. 









doing it all,” 


THE CONGRESS 


Condemnation Proceedings 

The power and reputation of a dema- 
gogue rise and fall in inverse ratio to the 
courage and determination of other men. 
Last week Joe McCarthy’s reputation, 
perched precariously on a bale of old 
newspaper clippings and the timidity of 
his Senate colleagues, began to bobble 
slightly. 

When the Senate met for its third day 
of debate on Ralph Flanders’ motion to 
censure* McCarthy, Joe’s enemies were 
well aware that a move was afoot to send 
the motion to committee. Arkansas’ Dem- 
ocratic J. William Fulbright had tried to 
buttress Flanders’ generalized motion with 
a specific six-count amendment, which in- 
cluded the old charge that Joe had shaken 
down Lustron Corp. to collect a $10,000 


to the intimation . . . that we are a body 
of intimidated men.” Knowland reminded 
Monroney that the Democratic Party had 
never censured McCarthy, though it con- 
trolled the Senate, when McCarthy was 
“very powerful.” Said Knowland: * 
Now that perhaps he has been a little 
crippled. it can do what it was not willing 
to do then.” Shot back Monroney: “. . . 
If he is crippled, he has crippled himself 
before the country by his own exposure 
of McCarthyism on the television sets of 
the nation.” 

Knowland, insisting on a committee 
consideration of the motion, said: “I 
would not censure a criminal, even had I 
seen a criminal act committed, without at 
least giving the person his day in court.” 

Idaho's Republican Herman Welker, 
one of Joe’s most loyal pals, agreed with 
Liberals Monroney and Fulbright that a 





Vice Presipent Nixon & Setect CoMM!TTER* 
For the new battle, fresh draitees. 


fee for writing a housing booklet. Repub- 
lican Leader William Knowland moved 
to refer the censure motion to a select 
committee of three Republicans and three 
Democrats. 

The Cripple. Oklahoma’s Mike Mon- 
roney was the first to object, protested 
that Knowland’s plan “would amount to 
indefinite postponement, putting it on ice 
and avoiding meeting the issue head on.” 
Answered Knowland: “I do not subscribe 
* The last U.S. Senator to be censured was 
Republican Hiram Bingham of Connecticut. In 
1929 he hired Charles L 
the Manufacturers 


Eyanson, an officer of 
Connecticut, 
as a Senate clerk and admitted him to executive 
sessions of the Senate Finance Committee, which 
was then considering the tariff 
bill, Eyanson, of course, was representing men 
with an interest in high tariffs. A Judiciary sub- 
committee reported the matter to the full Senate, 
and Nebraska's George Norris made a motion 
of censure. After an amendment striking out 
any imputation of corrupt motives, the motion 
passed, $4~-22. 


Association of 


Smoot-Hawley 


14 


censure vote should be taken quickly, but 
Welker’s vote would be for Joe. Said Wel- 
ker: “. . . Iam going to stand up and hit 
a lick for America.’’ Welker could see no 
profit in restraining Joe's methods, “un- 
der a nicey-nicey code of ethics.” Welker 
was especially incensed at Flanders’ charge 
that McCarthy had contempt for his fel- 
low men. Roared Welker: “No one can 
tell me that Irishman would not give the 
shirt off his back to anyone who needed 
it—except a dirty. lying, stinking Com- 
munist.”’ His conclusion: “I am not going 
to censure. . . a Senator who is carrying 
the ball alone in a crusade to save Amer- 
ica, if he may have said something in an 
ill-tempered vein.” 

At that well-chosen moment, McCar- 
thy rose and gave his fellow Senators a 
sample of his ill-tempered vein. He en- 


* From left, seated: Senator Watkins, Nixon, 
Senator Johnson. Standing: Senators Case, Carl- 


son, Stennis and Ervin. 





tered in the Congressional Record a letter 
written by Harry Woodring, President 
Roosevelt's ineffective Secretary of War 
from 1936 to 1940 (whom F.D.R. sent 
packing to make room for Henry L. Stim- 
son). Democrat Woodring’s letter, dated 
June 23, 1954 and addressed to New 
York Businessman Robert Harris, accused 
George C. Marshall of selling out Nation- 
alist China under orders from the Truman 
Administration, and added: “I can tell 
you that he would sell out his grand- 
mother for personal advantage.” 

Indiana’s Homer Capehart did not want 
the Senate to vote on McCarthy. “What 
we ought to do is forget him," said 
Homer. 

Golden Rule. Most of the debate came 
from the right and left fringes of the 
parties. The central bulk of the Senate 
was not committed until Georgia’s Walter 
George and Arkansas’ John McClellan de- 
cided to support Knowland’s amendment 
for a bipartisan committee. Said McClel- 
lan: “I do not want to do unto one of my 
colleagues what I would not want him to 
do unto me under the same circumstances 
. . . I do not want it ever to be said of 
me... that lama coward. . . I believe 
in the presumption of innocence until 
one is proven guilty. I believe the accused, 
whoever he may be, whether a U.S. Sena- 
tor or a professional bum, has a right 
to be heard.” 

New York's Republican Irving Ives 
successfully proposed an amendment di- 
recting the committee to report back to 
the Senate before final adjournment. An- 








other amendment gave the committee 
subpoena power. 
The roll was called, and Knowland’s 


motion carried, 75 to 12. Three days later 
Vice President Nixon appointed a com- 
mittee of three Republicans and three 
Democrats (see below). It would be the 
sixth committee investigation of Investi- 
gator McCarthy during his eight years in 
the Senate. As far as Joe was concerned, 
the committee and its witnesses had been 
duly warned. Trumpeted Joe, at one point 
in the debate: “. . . If I am given the 
right to cross-examine . . . the Senators 
who have made the charges will either in- 
dict themselves for perjury or will prove 
what consummate liars they are...” 


° ° 
Selective Service 

After the Senate voted to send the 
Flanders resolution to a special bipartisan 
committee. South Dakota’s Karl Mundt 
spoke for himself and the other Senators 
who sat through the bitter Army-McCar- 
thy hearings last spring. “They can't take 
us,” said Mundt. “We were drafted for 
the last war.” 

No one wanted to be drafted for the 
new battle. Democratic Senators began 
ducking into hiding places whenever Mi- 
nority Leader Lyndon Johnson came into 
sight. Majority Leader William Knowland 
found he had almost no names left after 
he crossed off those of G.O.P. Senators 
who are openly for or against McCarthy. 
Knowland and Johnson hoped to get Col- 
orado’s Eugene Millikin and Georgia's 
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Walter George. among the most respected 
men in the Senate. to serve. Both begged 
off. Knowland finally named Utah’s Ar- 
thur Watkins, Kansas’ Frank Carlson and 
Dakota’s Francis Case. Johnson 
named Colorado’s Edwin Johnson, Mis- 
issippi’s John Stennis and North Caro- 
Samuel J. Ervin Jr. 
Except for Case. every member is from 
area where McCarthy is not the burn- 
issue he is in the East and upper Mid- 
west. All of the Senators are able and sin- 
gularly individualistic. Stennis and Ervin 
have both had experience as judges.’ 
As the committee met to organize last 
week, Joe McCarthy tried to take the 
offensive by asking to attend their meet- 
ings. He was rebuffed. The committee 
selected Watkins, the senior Republican, 
chairman, and decided to bar TV, radio 
and photographers from its hearings. Wat- 
kins snorted, “Certainly not,”’ when asked 
if the committee might delay a report 
until after the November elections. But 
he said that the committee would not 
begin hearings until after the Senate had 
acted on remaining “must” legislation. 
Evidently, this meant that Knowland 
can recess the Senate when its work is 
done, The committee will stay in Wash- 
ington to study the Flanders motion and 
sift charges against McCarthy. When the 
committee is ready to report, the Senate 
can be called back to Washington to vote 
on the conduct of the junior Senator from 
Wisconsin. 


What Price Aid? 


For 14 years the U.S. has been subsidiz- 
ing other countries at prodigious rates by 
lend-lease, foreign aid, loans, etc. By best 
available estimates, the total from 1940 
to 1954 is about $95 billion. Today most 
Americans agree that such expenditures 
are good policy, if the money is spent 
wisely and carefully. Such an American is 
Louisiana’s youthful (35) Senator Rus- 
sell Long. But when the Foreign Aid 
authorization bill reached the Senate floor 
last week, Democrat Long was the bill's 
chief opponent. 

Long started his campaign two years 
ago against what he believed to be ex- 
cessive foreign aid. At that time he offered 
1 series of amendments to see how much 
he could cut from the bill—first $2 bil- 
lion, then $1.5 billion, then $1 billion, 
then $500 million. Each in turn was voted 
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vacancy left by the death of Clyde Hoey, is a 
luate of H ard Law School, but does not 
know many other graduates because he went 
ugh the famed schoo bac ur Ervin 
explained that he was admitted to the North 
Carolina ba ore he decided to go to Harvard 
He was in e with a North Carolina girl named 
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SENATOR LONG 
He couldn't get all, could get half. 


down until the Senate finally accepted a 
$200-million cut. Last year, when Long’s 
move for a $500-million slash was de- 
feated, he gave up, until last week, when 
he argued for several hours on the Senate 
floor in favor of paring down the Admin- 
istration request in fiscal 1955. Among 
Long's points 

@ Waste in domestic spending comes to 
Congressmen’s attention sooner and more 
surely than waste in foreign spending. 

Q The bill calls for $800 million for “a 
war that is no longer being waged” in 
Indo-China, although $450 million worth 
of equipment is “stacked on the dock- 
sides and another $600 million is al- 
ready in the Indo-China pipeline. 





@ Long realized that the new money for 
Indo-China might not be spent there, but 
be transferred to other areas. Said he 
the other areas will have enough money 
without it. 

] As of June 30, the Foreign Operations 
Administration had $9.7 billion of un- 
spent money on hand. Since FOA has 
never spent at a rate faster than $5 bil- 
lion a year, it has enough to last almost 
even if no new money is 
appropriated. 

The Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee had already cut almost $350 million 
off President Eisenhower's $3.5 billion re- 
quest. Long wanted to shave it another 
billion, but on that he was voted down 
48 to 38. Promptly, he tried for a hali- 
a-billion cut, and this time he won, 45 
to 41. 

However, the House of Representatives 
had approved a larger amount. In negoti- 
ating between the two Houses, the con- 
ferees split the difference, resulting in an 
authorization of $3.054,568,0c00. From 
Russell Long’s point of view, this was still 
too big a piece of change, but Congress 
would have another crack at it when the 
appropriation is finally voted. 

Busy on other fronts last week, the 
House: 

@ Approved a Senate-passed bill which 
would require restaurant menus to label 
imported trout with the name of the coun- 
try of origin. (These days most come from 
Denmark and Canada.) Violators would 
face penalties up to three vears in jail and 
a $10,000 fine. Idaho's Republican Con- 
gressman Hamer H. Budge argued that 
without such a law, the nation’s 325 trout 
farms might go broke. New York Demo- 
crat Emanuel Celler disagreed. He de- 
clared that the purpose of the bill was to 
help “one Senator riding in on the tail of 
a fish so that he can get re-elected.” The 
Senator: Idaho's silver-thatched Repub- 
lican Henry Dworshak, who coaxed the 
bill through the Senate. 

@ Passed, 293 to 55, a bill to force Fifth 
Amendment witnesses to testify, by allow- 
ing Federal judges to grant them im- 
munity from prosecution based on their 
testimony. 


Job Wanted 


Maine’s Senator Margaret Chase Smith 
usually wears a yellow tea rose on her 
shoulder. Like the Senator, the rose is 
handsome but it has long, sharp thorns 
and many a rueful politico sees a symbol 
in that fact, too. Political opponents of 
Senator Smith have been known to get 
scratched. 

One politico who has had some experi 
ence with the Smith thorns is Maine's 
own Republican Owen Brewster, who was 
defeated for re-election in the 1952 sena 
torial primary (by Frederick G. P 
Since then, Lawyer Brewster has 
pestering the Eisenhower Administration 
for a job, First he w inted to be Assistant 





two years, 








ivne 





been 





Secretary of State for Congressional Rela 
then a Maritime 
Commission, a Pentagon official, a Com- 
Tarifi Com- 
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tions member of the 


merce Department olficer, a 


mission member. In short, anything. The 
Administration was chary about Owen 
Brewster, especially because of his old 
contacts with Influence Peddler Henry 
(“The Dutchman”) Grunewald. 

Not wanting to turn down a former 
Senator, Administration job dispensers in 
each case asked Senator Smith if she 
would object to his appointment. She said 
that she would not. Then the Administra- 
tion men would ask her if she would take 
“responsibility” by recommending Brew- 
ster. No, she would not do that. either. 
That finally killed Brewster's hopes for a 
job in the Executive Branch. 

Entered. Brewster turned to Congress, 
and his old friend Senator Joe McCarthy 
came through. McCarthy offered him a 
job as counsel for McCarthy's full Gov- 





ernment Operations Committee. Margaret 
Smith. distinctly no friend of McCarthy, 
is a member of the committee. Last month 
she pointedly absented herself from a 
committee meeting called to consider 
Brewster's appointment. The other mem- 
bers talked it all over and decided they 
needed more time to think about it. 
Last week McCarthy called the com- 
mittee into a second executive session. 
Again, nothing came of it. Said Joe: “We 
decided to poll the committee.” Next day 
the committee was polled on Brewster’s 
appointment. Republican Karl Mundt, the 
first member approached, said he would 
approve Brewster—if Mrs. Smith and 
three Democrats on the committee also 
approved. Senator Smith was approached 
next. Again she refused to take responsi- 


THE NEW TAX LAW 


bility for Brewster or to give him her un- 
qualified backing. 

She would. she said pleasantly, put in 
writing her willingness to sign an approval 
of Brewster—but, of course, only if all 
the other Republicans on the committee 
and three Democrats would sign. 

Scratched. That put Illinois’ Ev Dirk- 
sen and Idaho's Henry Dworshak on the 
defensive. Asked to sign. they declined, 
saying there was no sign they would ever 
get the three Democratic signatures that 
Mrs. Smith had demanded. At about this 
time, Dirksen got word from the White 
House that no one there would be disap- 
pointed if Brewster did not get the job. 

Republican John Marshall Butler of 
Maryland signed without stipulation. Then 
Brewster called on Dirksen, raged at him 
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EADY for the President's signature this week was the bill 
that he had called his program’s “cornerstone”: a pains- 
taking rewriting of the Internal Revenue Code. New York 
Republican Daniel Reed, who as chairman of the House Ways 
and Means Committee had more to do with the making of the 
bill than any other man in Washington. proudly declared that 
it was “the first overall revision of our tax laws which has ever 
been undertaken.” 

Technically, the detail job is an impressive effort to correct 
specific inequities, but in broad outline. the bill does not 
change the tax structure enacted by the New and Fair Deals. 
In its 929 pages the bill provides relief for millions of tax- 
payers in hundreds of special categories: e.g., certain working 
mothers, Christmas-tree growers, retired taxpayers. 65 and 
over, and recipients of income from stock dividends. Although 
most taxpayers will not get a nickel of relief from it this year, 
the groups that will are so numerous and varied that tax con- 
sultants should do a thriving business between now and April 
15, the new T-day. 


SPECIAL CATEGORIES 


The new law leaves individual income-tax rates untouched, 
but for many taxpayers in certain big and little categories it 
eases the income-tax sting a bit. Among the beneficiaries: 

RETIRED WORKERS, 65 and over. get a brand-new tax credit 
amounting to 209% of their taxable income up to $1.200. If 
the retired taxpayer's wife is 65 or over. she also gets the 20% 
credit on, $1,200 of her own income (or, in community- 
property states, on the next $1,200 of joint income). Those 
younger than 65 who are retired under local, state and federal 
pension plans also get this credit, but only on their pension 
incomes. In computing the credit. the taxpayer must subtract 
from the $1,200 base his social-security payments and certain 
other tax-free income, plus. if he is less than 7s, his earned 
income in excess of $900. Thus no retired person with social- 
security income can get the maximum credit of $240, and 
those with substantial tax-free or earned income may find no 
easement at all. 

ANNUITANTS are likely to benefit from a new rule for com- 
puting tax exemption on annuities bought by themselves. That 
portion of the yearly payment equal to the annuity’s total 
cost, divided by the number of years of actuarial life expect- 
ancy at the time payments begin. will be permanently tax-free. 
Under the old rule. the yearly payment was taxable up to 3% 





Many Benefit—and Many Don’t 


of the total cost, and when the annuitant had recovered the 
cost tax-free, the entire payment became taxable. Persons 
already receiving annuity payments may convert to the new 
formula, but in computing the exemption, they will have to 
deduct from the original cost the amount already recovered 
tax-free. Another change helps the taxpayer who receives a 
lump-sum payment under an annuity contract: he can com- 
pute his tax as if the sum had been paid in three equal install- 
ments in that year and the two preceding years. This same 
privilege will apply to taxable lump-sum payments under 
endowment or life-insurance contracts. 

WORKING MOTHERS, widowers and divorced or separated 
fathers whose children live with them may deduct the cost 
of paying somebody to look after children less than twelve 
years old during working hours. Maximum annual deduction: 
$600, regardless of the number of children. For working wives 
living with their husbands, this maximum is reduced by any 
combined income exceeding $4,500, i.e., couples making 
$5,100 or more between them get no deduction at all. For 
widowed, divorced or separated mothers, no income limitation 
applies. 

Wipows AND WIDOWERS with dependents will have, for two 
years after the death of the spouse, the privilege of splitting 
their incomes in figuring their tax. 

STOCKHOLDERS, some 7,000,000 of them. get a generous 
break. The first $50 of dividend income is entirely tax-free, 
and 4% of all remaining dividends may be subtracted from 
the stockholder’s income tax. This change will mean a lot of 
additional income for many in the top income brackets and 
may have the intended effect of stimulating stock ownership 
by middle-income groups. The dividend credit is based on 
the contention that a tax on dividend income. coming on top 
of the 52% tax on corporate profits. constitutes double taxa- 
tion. The Reed bill retroactively cancels last April's 5©- drop 
in corporate-tax rates, substituting the 4°¢ dividend credit. 

SALESMEN who do their selling outside the employer's place 
of business may deduct from taxable income the expenses they 
incur in making or seeking sales—and they can do so even if 
they take the standard deduction on their tax returns. 

CLERGYMEN who receive a cash allowance for rental of living 
quarters may exclude from taxable income the part that ac- 
tually goes for rent. 

POLICEMEN may exclude subsistence allowances up to $5 
a day. 


a 
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and recalled their old Senate friendship. 
Said Dirksen: “Oh, well, okay, I'll sign.” 
He insisted, however, that his signature 
would not be valid unless three specified 
Democrats, John McClellan of Arkansas, 
Stuart Symington of Missouri and Henry 
Jackson of Washington, also signed. 
Charles Potter, Michigan Republican, 
signed with the stipulation that three 
Democrats—any three Democrats—would 
have to sign before his signature was 
valid. 

At week's end the Democrats caucused 
and decided to stand unanimously against 
Brewster. Margaret Smith, without actu- 
ally opposing Brewster and McCarthy, 
had quietly maneuvered her two old non- 
friends into a spot where Owen Brewster's 
appointment appeared unlikely. 


ARMED FORCES 


Tactical Error 

On the day he retired as Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense, Dr. John A. Hannah 
unveiled a new plan for a reorganized 
military-reserve force (Time, Aug. 9). As 
Hannah described the plan, the Air Force 
and the Army Reserves would be merged, 
the National Guard federalized, and “all 
qualified young men” called up for mili- 
tary service. Some 3.000.000 veterans 
would be signed up in an active, ready 
reserve. 

Any plan that close to universal mili- 
tary training and any plan that would up- 
set the powerful reserve and National 
Guard lobbies is politically imprudent in 
an election year. Last week, 72 hours 


after Hannah’s announcement, Presiden- 
tial Press Secretary James Hagerty sum- 
moned the press, announced that Han- 
nah’s story was premature. Neither the 
White House nor the National Security 
Council, he said, had approved the plan. 
There would be no decision on it until 
September, at the earliest. 

The Pentagon was thrown into a tizzy 
by Hannah’s announcement and Hagerty’s 
demurrer, Attempting to muffle the drum- 
fire of complaints and inquiries, Secretary 
of Defense Charles Wilson reassured the 
Army, the Air Force and the Organized 
Reserves that their separate identities 
would be preserved. But Wilson resolutely 
backed up his former assistant, pointed 
out the crying need for a realistic reserve 
program. In the event of war, he said, the 


WRITERS AND ARTISTS mayspreadbackovertheworkperiod 
(maximum: 36 months) income from productions that took 
24 months or more; previously. the income could be spread 
back only if the work had been in progress 36 months or more. 

INVENTORS, too, may now spread income from work that 
took up no more than 24 months. Furthermore. Congress 
stretched the maximum spread-back period on invention 
income from 36 months to 60. Professional inventors also 
benefit from extension of a rule that formerly applied only 
to amateurs: they may now count income from patent trans- 
fers as capital gains rather than regular income. 


EXEMPTIONS & DEDUCTIONS 


Millions of taxpayers outside these special categories will 
find a measure of relief in other liberalizations of rules on 
dependents and deductions. One change lifts a perennial 
summertime worry from parents of ambitious adolescents. 
Previously, the parent lost an exemption when a dependent 
child earned $600 or more during the course of a year. Now, 
as long as he furnishes more than half the child’s total support, 
a parent may continue to claim exemptions for children under 
tg and older children who are full-time students, no matter 
how much they earn. And the dependent child can continue 
to enter himself as an exemption on his own return. 

Heacrn & Cuariry. Taxpayers may deduct medical ex- 
penses in excess of 3% of gross income. The old figure was 5%. 
A new limitation imposed by the bill is that expenditures for 
medicines and drugs may be counted as medical expense only 
to the extent that they exceed 1% of gross income. The tax 
bill also raises the maximum medical deduction to $2,500 per 
person and the maximum for any single tax return to $10,000 
for married taxpayers or heads of households and $5,000 for 
single taxpayers or spouses filing separately. The old maxi- 
mums were $1,250 a person and $5,000 or $2,500 a return. 
Also raised is the old 20% limit on charitable contributions: 
they are now deductible up to 30% of gross income. 


BUSINESS TAX CHANGES 


Of the estimated $1,363,000,000 that the new tax law’s 
relief provisions will cost the Treasury during this fiscal year 
(next year and thereafter, the cost will run much higher), 
$827 million is supposed to stay with individual taxpayers. 
Relief to business organizations accounts for most of the 
remaining loss. Among the more important breaks for business: 

Depreciation Depuctions. In deducting capital-facili- 
ty costs against taxes, businessmen (including farmers) will 
have a choice between several write-off rates. Under the rules 
prevailing in recent years, deductions had to be spread more or 
less uniformly over the “useful life” of the facility. Under 
the new rules, the businessman can recover up to two-thirds 
of the cost tax-free during the first half of the “useful life.” 
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For many businesses, such an arrangement will shorten the , 


risk on and therefore encourage investments in new plant 
and equipment. The Administration regards faster write-offs 
as one of the “cornerstone” law's two great contributions to 
the nation’s long-range economic growth, the other being the 
tax break for stockholders. 

RESEARCH EXPENSES may now be deducted in the tax year 
in which they are incurred. Previously, such year-by-year 
deductions (instead of amortization over several years) were 
allowable only for research carried out under a permanent 
research or development program. Thus the change will bene- 
fit mostly small companies that lack capital or facilities for 
permanent programs. 

BUSINESS LOSSES deductible against taxes may now be car- 
ried back through two tax yours instead of only one. 

DEPLETION-ALLOWANCE RATES on many minerals, in- 
cluding uranium, go up several percentage points. The top mine 
rate of 23°. formerly applied only to sulphur, will cover a 
wide range of minerals, from asbestos to zinc. 


OTHER BENEFICIARIES 

Provisions chipping away at income taxes on individuals 
and corporations make up only a small part of the new tax 
bill. The lawmakers rewrote and in some places tightened many 
provisions concerning gifts, trusts, partnerships and reorgan- 
ized or liquidated corporations. They plugged a clutch of 
minor loopholes that some taxpayers had found profitable. 
They switched income-tax day from March 15 to April 15, 
thus giving the taxpayer an extra month to recover from 
Christmas expenses and sparing him the yearly ordeal of hear- 
ing and reading clichés about the ides of March. They restored 
the rule prevailing before the early 1940s and exempted life 
insurance from estate taxes. This change is of no concern to 
those bequeathing or inheriting estates of less than $60,000— 
the minimum estate-tax exemption—but for many heavily 
insured high-income earners it may be the most important 
provision of the entire law, 

So vast is the bill that any taxpayer runs a risk of missing 
a break if he pessimistically assumes that nowhere in the text 
is there anything for him. Congress has searched hard and 
microscopically for injustices. Items: 
@ Legal expenses incurred in contesting a gift-tax assessment 
are now deductible from income, as are maintenance pay- 
ments made to a wife under a private separation agreement. 
Q Business partnerships may now, under certain conditions, 
elect to be taxed as corporations. 
@ A taxpayer supporting a first cousin confined to an institu- 
tion may now claim him or her as an exemption. 
@ A landowner who cuts evergreens more than six years old 
and sells them as Christmas trees may now count the profit 
as a capital gain instead of regular income. 
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U.S. reserves setup “would be a scandal, 
and very disturbing to the American 
people.” 

The present Selective Service Act ex- 
pires June 30 of next year, Wilson noted, 
“so by January or February we will rec- 
ommend new legislation to maintain our 
military establishment. We know perfect- 
ly well that we cannot maintain around 
3.000.000 men in uniform by volunteers 
alone. With the situation we face in the 
world today, we must have some form of 
assured service by practically all of the 
physically qualified young men of the 
country.” 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 


The Mess in Korea 

In Washington, Secretary Dulles turned 
his hara attention, momentarily, to 
the mess in Korea. In that forlorn coun- 
try, the Neutral Nations Supervisory 
Commission—composed, under the truce 
terms, of Swiss, Swedish, Polish and Czech 
members—is causing concern to the con- 
scientious neutrals, more concern to the 
U.S. Aside from any real spying that they 
may manage incidentally, the Communist 
Poles and Czechs of the N.N.S.C. are 
gathering much useful information for 
their side merely by legal, above-board 
snooping around the docks and airfields of 
the designated towns in South Korea. But 
when it comes to inspecting Communist 
installations north of the truce line, the 
N.N.S.C. always runs into roadblocks. and 
the Reds manage to prevent the neutrals 
from learning anything of importance. 

Obviously leaning more on U.S. intelli- 
gence reports than on N.N.S.C. returns, 
Foster Dulles confirmed last week that 
wholesale violations are going on north of 
the line. They are not massive enough, he 
added, to justify resuming the war. Dulles 
said that the N.N.S.C. was hamstrung, 
that the disgusted § and Swedes would 
like to pull out. He also revealed that ex- 
ploratory talks had been held at Geneva 
on abolition of the N.N.S.C. (a move 
which would make the struggle for infor- 
mation a straight contest between the 
intelligence services of both sides). Since 
the present N.N.S.C. operations are a sub- 
stantial net benefit to the Reds, they are 
most unlikely to agree to any proposals to 
abolish it. 









Unexpected Thanks 

Last year, when President Eisenhower 
offered food to the hungry citizens of East 
Germany, his offer was rebuffed by Soviet 
Foreign Minister Molotov as “provocative 
and insulting” and “bait for agents.” Un- 
dismayed, the President repeated the offer 
last month, after the disastrous floods in 
Central Europe (Time. July 26), Last week 
he got a surprising answer. In a formal 
note, handed to U.S. High Commissioner 
James Conant, East German Premier Otto 
Grotewohl not only accepted the offer but 
thanked the President. Bewildered East 
Germans were informed of the U,S.’s 
“friendly gesture” in the Communist press 
and radio. 
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INVESTIGATIONS 
Q.E.D. 


To prove the obvious is sometimes nec- 

essary and useful. For almost a year, a 
special House of Representatives Commit- 
tee on Communist Aggression has been 
taking testimony in the U.S. and Europe 
from Iron Curtain escapees to document 
the fact that Communism is a world con- 
spiracy and an intolerable way of life. 
This week the committee. headed by Mil- 
waukee’s Republican Charles J. Kersten, 
issued its second interim report. Items: 
@In_ 1932-33. more than 6.000.000 
Ukrainians perished in a man-made fam- 
ine when their Communist masters piled 
their grain in churches and other build- 
ings and allowed it to rot. After a 1933 
tour of the Ukraine. carefully prearranged 
by the Communists, French Statesman 
Edouard Herriot reported that he saw no 
signs of it. (Said he: “When it is stated 
that the Ukraine is devastated by famine, 
permit me to shrug my shoulders.” ) 
@ In 1939, Soviet Foreign Minister Molo- 
tov forced a treaty of mutual assistance 
on the sovereign nation of Estonia. and 
said “the word of a Bolshevik is like st 
It is sacred.” But before the treaty was 
signed, the Red Army had already printed 
maps showing Estonia as part of Russia. 
@ In 1944, on the pretext that some of 
them had collaborated with the Nazis, the 
300,000 people. including local Commu- 
nist Party members. of the Chechen-In- 
gush “Autonomous” Republic, just west 
of the Caspian Sea, were systematically 
trapped by NKVD troops and deported 
in cattle cars to Siberia. 

To encourage escapes from the Iron 
Curtain and underground resistance to 
Communist domination, the Kersten com- 
mittee recommended that: 

1) President Eisenhower invite all free 
nations to a conference that would with- 








lnternotionol 
GOVERNOR WILLIAMS 
Two to one. 





draw diplomatic recognition of all Iron 
Curtain governments, terminate all com- 
mercial treaties with them and substitute 
stepped-up trade among themselves. 

2) The intent of the 1951 Mutual Secu- 
rity Act provision to reimburse NATO 
countries that recruit escapees into their 
armies be carried out. 

3) A political-asylum bill be enacted to 
help re-establish escapees in the free world. 

4) “Coexistence” be labeled as a Com- 
munist myth. 


POLITICAL NOTES 
A Cop v. a Grip 


During his three terms as Michigan's 
governor, Gerhard Mennen Williams has 
steadily tightened his grip on the state 
and its Democratic Party, despite his 
troubles with a Republican legislature and 
the opposition of old-line Democrats, who 
object to “Soapy” Williams’ alliance with 
Walter Reuther’s C.1.O. In last week's 
primary election, Soapy himself, unop- 
posed for renomination, threw his strength 
behind Philip A. Hart, his candidate for 
lieutenant governor. Opposing Hart was 
onetime Democratic National Commit- 
teeman George S. Fitzgerald, attorney 
for Jimmy Hoffa's anti-Williams A.F.L. 
Teamsters’ Union. By a more than 2-1 
margin, Soapy Williams’ Candidate Hart 
won. Williams’ men also won hotly con- 
tested city-council and probate-judgeship 
races in Detroit. 

In the Republican primary, four Repub- 
licans vied for the privilege of trying to 
stop the swelling tide of Governor Wil- 
liams’ popularity and power. The winner: 
Donald S. (for Sparling) Leonard, 51, a 
state trooper who rose to be state police 
commissioner, a post he resigned two 
years ago to run unsuccessfully for the 
Republican senatorial nomination. Years 
ago, Trooper Leonard escorted governors’ 
cars and decided that even a policeman 
could be governor. When he broke his 
back in a motorcycle accident while chas- 
ing a speeder, he used his convalescence 
to attend law school. Known as an honest 
cop and a shrewd fighter, Don Leonard 
has made thousands of friends throughout 
Michigan, but few politicians are ready to 
bet that he can keep Soapy Williams from 
capturing a fourth term. 


ins Outshunted 


Kansas politics is divided into three 
parts: the “ins.” the “outs,” and the 
Democrats. In last week's primary elec- 
tion, Kansas voters handed Republican 
“outs” a surprise victory over the Repub- 
lican faction which has held power in the 
Statehouse at Topeka for 16 years. 

The “ins” are led by Governor Edward 
F. Arn and two captains of Dwight Eisen- 
hower’s 1952 campaign, Senator Frank 
Carlson and National Committeeman 
Harry Darby. Arn openly and Carlson and 
Darby quietly backed Party Stalwart 
George Templar, 49. as Arn’s successor. 
But by a margin of 15,000 votes, Templar, 
onetime U.S. attorney and state senator, 
was overpowered by the winner: scrappy, 
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jaunty Lieutenant Governor Fretlerick 
Lee Hall, 38. 

Nominee Hall bounced into the political 
limelight four years ago by nosing out 
eight opponents in the race for lieutenant 
governor. In 1952 Governor Arn set out to 
purge Hall, ran a hand-picked candidate 
against him. Hall overrode the governor 
and won handily. 

To prepare for this year’s big fight. 
Fred Hall stirred up moribund elements 
of the Republican Old Guard, combined 
them with insurgent Young Republicans 
and made himself the leader of a faction 
described by the Wichita Beacon as a 
“collection of defeated candidates, dis- 
gruntled public employees and power- 
hungry persons who have been shunted 
aside in past weeks, months or years.” 
Most prominent of Hall's backers: Alfred 
M. Landon, who was shunted off onto a 
siding in the 1936 presidential election. 

In his campaign, Hall loudly proclaimed 
his admiration for President Eisenhower, 
but he hammered hard at the deal which 
forced Eisenhower's Republican National 
Chairman Wesley Roberts, a protégé of 
Senator Carlson, to resign under fire 
(Time, March 30, 1953 e¢ seq.) in a scan- 
dal involving the sale of a tuberculosis 
hospital. 

In the acrid smoke of the Republican 
factional feud, Kansas Democrats sniffed 
a heady perfume. As bait for roiled Re- 
publicans, they nominated Banker George 
Docking, 50, a middle-of-the-road Demo- 
crat, hoped they might elect a governor 
for the first time since 1936, when Walter 
A. Huxman rode in on Franklin Roose- 
velt’s coattails. 


Leases Renewed 

Ever since the collapse of Estes Ke- 
fauver's 1952 bid for the presidential 
nomination, some political dopesters have 
been predicting that he might lose his 
seat in the Senate. Such predictions neatly 
fitted the plans of third-term Tennessee 
Congressman Pat Sutton of Lawrenceburg 
(pop. 5,500), who this year entered the 
lists against Kefauver in the Demo- 
cratic primary. 

Sutton, with boundless campaign funds, 
hopped around the state in a helicopter 
and harangued voters for as long as 27 
hours at a stretch on radio talkathons. 
He accused Kefauver of befriending left- 
wing Northerners, supporting the Su- 
preme Court segregation decision, and, 
worst of all, being an “internationalist.” 
Unlike his 1948 coonskin-cap barn-storm- 
ing, Kefauver's campaign was dignified; 
he soft-pedaled his internationalist and 
gang-busting lines, stressing what he had 
done for Tennessee. By campaign’s end 
there was evidence that Pat Sutton had 
talked too much. During one talkathon, 
he had labeled a friend of Kefauver as 
a “known Communist.” Later he apolo- 
gized, but that did not stop Kefauver’s 
friend from hitting him with a $1,500,000 
slander suit. 

Meanwhile, the race for governor was 
even stormier. A more seasoned challenger 
than Sutton, former Governor Gordon 
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WINNER KEFAUVER WITH WIFE & SUPPORTERS 
Too much talk. 


Browning, was battling to avenge his 1952 
defeat at the hands of Governor Frank 
Clement. Browning supporters charged 
Clement with accepting a Cadillac as a 
gift from trucking interests and with 
forging letters used to disprove other 
Browning attacks. But much of the po- 
litical sheen had worn off Old Warhorse 
Browning. 64, whom Clement's forces be- 
rated for having “sold out the South” at 
the 1952 Democratic convention by vot- 
ing to unseat the Virginia delegation, 
Clement, still the nation’s youngest (34) 
governor, seemed to impress the voters 
with his oratorical spellbinding and the 
record of his first two years in office. 
Last week Tennesseans voted. The lop- 
sided results: for Senator—Kefauver, 
389,000; Sutton, 165,000; for governor— 
Clement. 436,000; Browning, 177,000. 
Only a few thousand voters bothered to 
cast ballots in the Tennessee Republican 
primary. As their senatorial nominee they 
picked Ray H. Jenkins, counsel in the 
Army-McCarthy investigation. Jenkins 
insisted that he was not a candidate, but 
he neglected to have his name removed 
from the ballot. This week, with Jenkins 
still insisting, the Republican state com- 
mittee prepared to name a replacement. 


THE ADMINISTRATION 
Caretaker for TVA 


The White House this year screened 
some 50 candidates to replace Gordon 
Clapp as board chairman of TVA—and 
rejected them all as too controversial. 
President Eisenhower was hunting for a 
man to cool off the hot arguments over 


TVA. Last week he appointed Brigadier 
General Herbert Davis Vogel of the Army 
Engineers, a man whose politics, if any, 
are his own secret. 

Vogel has had little experience in the 
field of hydroelectric power, but he has 
built a distinguished career in river con- 
trol. After graduating 24th in his class 
('24) at West Point, he studied engineer- 
ing at the University of California and at 
Berlin’s Technical University. got his doc 
torate in Berlin in 1929. The next year he 
was selected to design and construct the 
U.S. Waterways Experiment Station at 
Vicksburg, Miss. Vogel did some of the 
most important work of his life at Vicks- 
burg, on his knees with a grapefruit knife 
in his hand, digging out the first scale 
models of American rivers. He recalls that 
many top engineers ridiculed the project 
and Vogel for “making mud pies.” but the 
Vicksburg scale models now allow the en- 
gineers to predict and combat great river 
floods with amazing accuracy. Vogel later 
served as district Army engineer in Pitts- 
burgh and Buffalo, and lieutenant gover- 
nor of the Panama Canal Zone. During 
World War II, he won the Legion of 
Merit for home-front engineering projects 
and the Distinguished Service Medal for 
service in the Pacific. His present station 
is division engineer for Southwestern 
states. Now 53. Vogel will retire from 
the Army August 31. 

Asked about the public- v. private- 
power controversy. Vogel said: “Such a 
question is like asking someone if he likes 
apples or pears, cats or dogs. horses or 
mules.” In picking Vogel. Ike hired a 
caretaker, not a redecorator. TVA will not 
shrink or grow. It will be operated. 
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HISTORICAL NOTES 


Junior's Last Voyage 

Two Grumman Wildcats droned over 
the Atlantic, roo miles off Cap Blanc, on 
search mission. At almost the same mo- 
ment, each pilot spotted what he was 
looking for: the dark, sharklike outline 
of a German U-boat, slipping along just 
under the waves. Simultaneously, the two 
planes flashed the warning, “Sighted sub,” 
back to their flattop, the Guadalcanal, 
known to her crew as the Can Do. As the 
carrier’s five destroyer escorts closed in 
and depth charges spumed up, the sub- 
marine jammed her diving planes into 
the down position. 

That was in June 1944, at the height 
of World War II. This week in Chicago, 
the rusting, bullet-riddled submarine, the 
U-so5, will be hauled to her final snug 
harbor at the Chicago Museum of Science 
and Industry, as a memorial to all the 
U.S. seamen who lost their lives at sea in 
World Wars I and IT, and as a personal 
tribute to Rear Admiral Dan Gallery, the 
lean and leathery wartime skipper of the 
Guadalcanal. 

Dumplings & Geysers. When Gallery’s 
sub-destroying team attacked the U-s5o5, 
most of the Nazi crew was eating Sunday 
dinner. The depth charges damaged the 
sub’s external ballast tanks and turned 
her over on her side, tossing officers and 
men to the decks in a tumble of crockery 
and dumplings. The captain ordered prep- 
arations for scuttling. Then he surfaced 
the U-so5 to let the crew escape. 

When the Nazi submariners emerged 
from the U-boat, they were greeted with a 
rataplan of small-caliber fire from en- 
circling destroyers. Planes growled over- 
head, and depth charges still geysered 
around the stricken submarine. The Ger- 


mans lost no time going overboard, and 
when Commander F. S. Hall, destroyer 
division commander, estimated that the 
entire crew had left, he ordered a cease- 
fire. From the Germans, bobbing in the 
waves, came three cheers for the sinking 
U-s05. From the Pillsbury’s loudspeakers 
came a rarely heard order: “Away board- 
ing parties!” 

Whaleboats & Logs. The diesels of the 
U-so5 were still running, and the boat 
was moving in a tight, righthand circle 
when Lieut. (j.g.) Albert David and eight 
crewmen from the destroyer Pillsbury 
jumped aboard, minutes after the last 
live German had left (the body of one 
Nazi, the only fatality in the whole opera- 
tion, was found aboard the U-boat). Rac- 
ing below, the boarders shut the sea- 
cocks, stopped the engines and searched 
for booby traps. That evening the U-505 
—rechristened Can Do, Jr.—rode at the 
end of a towline behind the Guadalcanal. 
It was the first time since 1815 that the 
U.S. Navy had boarded and captured a 
foreign man-of-war on the high seas.* 

Junior spent the rest of the European 
war in Bermuda. The capture was a top 
secret that the German admiralty never 
fathomed. The captured codebooks, logs 
and general orders were described by 
Naval intelligence officers as one of the 
greatest windfalls of the war. For his 
heroism, Lieut. David (now dead) got 
the Medal of Honor, 


%* In June 1815, the British brigantine Nautilus 
surrendered to the American sloop-of-war Pea- 
cock after a battle in the Sunda Strait. In the 
days of relatively unsinkable wooden ships, cap- 
tures were frequent. Perhaps the most remark- 
able of such achievements was that of French 
hussars who discovered a Dutch fleet helplessly 
frozen in at Texel in January 1795, and captured 
it by a cavalry charge across the ice. 





U.S. BoarDING PARTY ON THE U-505 
A tumble of dumplings and a brave rataplan. 
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After the war the battered sub was 
moved to Portsmouth Navy Yard to be 
reduced to scrap, but the Korean war 
postponed that fate. Last year a group of 
citizens began a campaign to bring the 
U-boat to Chicago, Dan Gallery’s home 
town. The Navy was agreeable, and on 
June 26 Junior was welcomed to Chicago. 
This week, if weather and Lake Michigan 
permit, Junior will be hauled ashore in a 
momentous engineering operation and 
lugged across South Lake Shore Drive 
(traffic will be halted for twelve hours) 
to her final berth at the museum, 


COMMUNISTS 
Colorado Catch 


While Joe McCarthy was listening to 
other Senators quarrel over the surface 
glints and somber depths of his own, 
strange personality, the people whose real 
business it is to catch Communists quietly 
went on catching Communists. On a street 
corner in Denver, FBI agents collared 
four big wheels of the Colorado and Utah 
machines. A fifth was picked up at a Den- 
ver airport, a sixth in Pueblo, and a sev- 
enth, who had underground contacts with 
the Colorado group, was nabbed in Los 
Angeles. Last week’s coups brought the 
total of arrests under the Smith Act 
(conspiracy to advocate the overthrow of 
the government by force) to 116 since 
1948; already convicted: 72. 

Biggest fish in the Colorado haul was 
New York City-born Arthur Bary, 42 
(real name: Diamantis Daramparis), who 
was carrying $1,872.67 in cash when he 
was seized, J. Edgar Hoover described 
Bary as “one of the party’s outstanding 
West Coast underground leaders.” Bary 
had won quite an unusual job from the 
party; his job was to find out how the 
FBI was able to plant informers and oth- 
erwise collect information on underground 
Reds. He was, apparently, so maladroit at 
this task that he could not even foresee 
or forestall his own arrest. 


SEQUELS 


Long Form 

In a Brooklyn courtroom last week, Jo- 
seph D. Nunan Jr. settled a long-overdue 
bill the hard way. Nunan, onetime Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue for Frank- 
lin Roosevelt and Harry Truman (1944- 
47). listened in silence as Federal Judge 
Walter Bruchhausen sentenced him to 
five years in the penitentiary and fined 
him $15,000 for evading $91,086 in in- 
come taxes. In passing sentence—one of 
the stiffest ever handed down for tax 
evasion—Judge Bruchhausen took official 
cognizance of Joe Nunan’s old position as 
top tax collector of the land. “The court 
does not overlook the fact that the de- 
fendant’s duties . . . afforded him unusual 
opportunities for acquaintance with the 
tax laws and regulations,” he said. “Pos- 
sessed as he was with all of this knowledge 
and information, his failure to properly 
account for and pay his own taxes empha- 
sizes his guilt.” 
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THE COLD WAR 
Australia Takes Its Stand 


To a crowded House of Representatives 
in Canberra, Prime Minister Robert Men- 
zies proclaimed last week that Australia 
(pop. 7,500,000) would stand behind U.S. 
policy in Asia. “Armed aggression must be 
met by armed defensive power,” said Men- 
zies, “for this is something, and perhaps 
at present the only thing, that the ma- 
terialist Communist dictators can and will 
understand . . . The time has come when 
we must present a common front backed 
by a common power.” 

As a result of the Geneva settlement, 
the Communist frontier “might soon be 
on the southern shores of Indo-China,” 
said Menzies. His answer: Australia will 
back a Southeast Asian treaty (SEATO) 
“with arms, with men. with ships and in- 
struments of war, with supplies.”” And he 
would be willing to send Aussie troops up 
closer to the frontier, probably to Malaya. 
“With all the good will in the world,” he 
said, “and with the most heartfelt desire to 
make an end of war, we must be ready to 
meet it if it comes.” 

Responses last week to an Anglo- 
American invitation to attend a prelimi- 
nary SEATO conference (probably at 
Baguio. the Philippine summer capital) 
some time early next month: 

Acceptances: Thailand, the Philippines, 
Australia, France. New Zealand, Pakistan. 

Refusals: Indonesia, Burma, India. 


NORTH AFRICA 
The Old Order Changes 


The worldwide postwar revolt against 
colonialism last week licked at the foun- 
dations of the French empire in North 
Africa. In Morocco, where the French 
conquest was not completed until the 
Riffs were put down in 1926, arson, shoot- 
ings and bombing killed scores and 
wounded hundreds. In Tunisia, where 
French paratroopers are engaged against 
nationalist guerrillas, French Premier 
Mendés-France was trying to head off 
revolt with a belated promise of home 
rule. Even-in Algeria, a part of metropoli- 
tan France and the home of 1,000,000 
Frenchmen, the Arab population (8,000,- 
coco) is rumbling with discontent. 

Each of the three French territories 
(see map) has its home-grown strife and 
problems, But in the 20th century, his- 
tory. geography and politics have con- 
verged to give their stirrings a singleness 
of purpose. Of the world’s 53 million 
Arabs, virtually all have received their 
independence in the past generation ex- 
cept the 20 million in French (and Span- 
ish) North Africa, Of the world’s 315 
million Moslems. few outside the Iron 
Curtain remain “dependent peoples”; 
those few are mostly in Morocco, Tunisia 
and Algeria. Fanned by France's retreat 
in Indo-China, by Britain's from Iran and 
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Suez, their demands have caught fire at a 
time when Western opinion has decisively 
rejected old-fashioned imperialism, and 
when France herself lacks the power, and 
possibly the will, to extinguish revolt by 
force of arms. 

The French found North Africa largely 
desert, and in places they have made it 
bloom. The million and a half Frenchmen 
who now live there regard it as their only 
home. Equally important, France’s Afri- 
can empire, all of which might fall if 
strategic North Africa is lost, is the last 
remaining assurance that France is a great 
power. “Without it,’ Frenchmen argue 
with incontestable pessimism, “France 
will have no place in the 21st century. We 
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shall be go million Frenchmen against 
nearly twice as many Germans. We shall 
become another Portugal.” 

Some kind of French retreat seems 
inevitable in North Africa, as it was in 
Indo-China. The question is whether it 
will be made in good order. “We must 
leave,” said one French settler. “It could 
still be done today, gradually and with- 
out catastrophe. True, some French colo- 
nists may lose their estates. But if things 
go on as they are, they may lose their 
heads as well.” Probably not many colons 
in Tunisia would agree with him; they 
hope to stay. Whether they will be able to 
depends on French wisdom and skill—on 
the wisdom to recognize a changing order, 
on the skill to adapt with it. So far, the 
signs are not promising. 


MOROCCO 
New Rebellion 


In the great mosque at Fez, religious 
capital of French Morocco, the bearded 
priests of the Prophet met one day last 
week to give nationalism a religious bless- 
ing. To France's Resident General in Ra- 
bat, the political capital, they sent this 


Trouble in North Africa 


solemn message: “A sacred religious obli- 
gation is imposed upon us to counsel the 
right, to reprove the wrong. . . We judge 
it opportune to demand in the name of 
Islam and of the Moroccan people the 
return of their legal sovereign, Sidi Mo- 
hammed ben Youssef, to the throne.” 
Then, in secrecy, the priests reached an- 
other decision. Suicide is a deadly sin in 
Moslem theology, but the conclave decided 
to sanction the use of cyanide capsules by 
any Moroccan patriot who might be cap- 
tured by the French. 

Bloodshed was one result. After a gen- 
eration of unfulfilled French promises to 
move towards home rule, Morocco crack- 
led with sporadic murders and riots. Its 





5,000,000 Arabs (60% of the total popula- 
tion) demanded that the French restore 
their 43-year-old Sultan, Ben Youssef, 
Commander of the Faithful, whom the 
French deposed a year ago this month 
and exiled to Madagascar with a retinue 
of concubines. The rebels were led by an 
outlawed party of once moderate nation- 
alists: the underground Istiqlal. 

Colonial Police State. Sultan Ben 
Youssef’s crime had been to lend his royal 
support to the nationalist movement. His 
mortal enemy was cunning old El Glaoui. 
the Pasha of Marrakech and leader of 
Morocco’s 3,000,co0 Berbers, a mountain 
people who hate the Arabs. The French 
backed El Glaoui, and replaced Ben Yous- 
sef with a stooge loyal to both France 
and the Berbers: Sidi Mohammed ben 
Moulay Arafa, who is aged, weak and 
unpopular. 

Twice, Arab extremists have tried to 
assassinate Ben Arafa; he no longer stirs 
from his palace in Rabat. The French, in 
turn, have outlawed the moderate Istiqlal, 
jailed 5,000 of its members (whom they 
could catch more easily than the terror- 
ists), and have come close to turning 
Morocco into a colonial police state. From 
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these events came the violence that shook 
Morocco last week. 

Wave of Violence. Reported Trme Cor- 
respondent Frank White from Casablanca: 

Morocco’s new wave of violence began 
one morning at 9:30. A crowd of Arabs 
gathered in the market place at Fez, bear- 
ing crudely painted portraits of the de- 
posed Sultan and shouting: “Long live 
Ben Youssef!" When the police used tear 
gas, the Arabs showered them with stones. 
The police opened fire: five Moroccans 
fell dead and 25 were wounded. 

The next outburst came in the oil town 
of Petitjean (pop. 70,000). The rumor 
(entirely false) had got about that Ben 
Youssef had escaped from Madagascar 
and was on his way home. A mob col- 
lected, and in half-patriotic, half-religious 
frenzy, turned on Jewish shopkeepers, kill- 
ing six and burning their bodies. 

Hunting Season. Day by day the ten- 
sion increases. At Port Lyautey, Arabs 
stabbed a Frenchwoman, strangled her 
daughter, castrated two French soldiers on 
patrol. In Casablanca, where 150,000 Eu- 
ropeans and 650,000 Arabs live in an at- 
mosphere of cabarets, slums and quays, 
helmeted French troops march up and 
down between the machine-gun posts set 
up in the Place de France. The Arabs 
are virtually blockaded in the labyrinthine 
native quarter, but their guns and knives 
are still active, especially at night. “It’s 
like being a rabbit when the hunting sea- 
son starts,” said one nervous Frenchman. 
“One can find it entirely amusing.” 

Terrorism breeds terrorism. One bunch 
of French settlers, veterans of World War 
II, have formed a society of assassins 
known as “The White Hand.” Last week 
they blew to pieces four leading Moroc- 
cans, known to be Istiqlal sympathizers. 
Three battalions of France's Garde Répub- 
licaine were hurried to Morocco last week. 

But so far, French toughness has only 
worsened matters. Where six months ago 
the nationalists might have settled for 
home rule and some kind of compromise 
on Ben Youssef, e.g., putting his son on 
the throne, today their attitude has hard- 
ened. This week all Arab shops closed 
down tight; nationalist and religious lead- 
ers gave their blessing to a two-week coun- 
trywide strike, whose sole purpose is to 
intensify the demand for Ben Youssef’s 
return. “Nothing else will do!” is now 
the Arab cry. 


TUNISIA 
Second Look 


In Tunis too, the bright promise of lo- 
cal autonomy that Premier Mendés-France 
brought (Time, Aug. 9) was already being 
tarnished by old habits of suspicion. The 
venerable (72) Bey of Tunis, with Men- 
dés’ backing, appointed Tahar Ben Amar, 
68. one of the protectorate’s biggest land- 
owners, to be Premier. He was certainly as 
pro-French as anyone could wish, But he 
immediately ran into difficulties. 

Tunisia’s 250,000 French colons, know- 
ing that in any local government they 
would be swamped by Tunisia’s 3,000,000 
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Arabs, were angry at Mendés’ promise of 
autonomy within the French Union. They 
denounced Mendés-France as a “Judas 
Iscariot”; planeload after planeload of 
them went tearing off to Paris to protest his 
“sellout” to their powerful representatives 
in the National Assembly. Paris told Pre- 
mier Ben Amar that Tunisian independ- 
ence was at best a “stated principle,” 
which could not possibly be implemented 
until “arrangements” have been made to 
secure the colons’ special interests—in- 
vestments, privileges, jobs. 

Ben Amar, a practical man, accepted 
the French restrictions without a murmur. 
But his difficulties were not over. He 
offered cabinet posts to the leaders of 
Neo-Destour, Tunisia’s clandestine but 
powerful nationalist party. Most of the 
leaders are in exile or cooped up in French 
jails, but six hurried to Switzerland to 
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Celebrate with joy. 


confer. They talked by phone with their 
exiled leader, Habib Bourguiba, 51, now a 
“guest” of the French in a villa near Paris. 
Bourguiba counseled “accept.” 

But when Premier Ben Amar submitted 
his cabinet list to the new French Resi- 
dent General. Pierre Boyer de la Tour du 
Moulin, it was the Frenchman who would 
not accept. Only after Ben Amar dropped 
two out of six Neo-Destourians was his 
ten-man team approved. Every man on it 
is a moderate (what the French call 
“calm”). This week at a formal investi- 
ture. they kissed the right palm and left 
shoulder of the Bey of Tunis, received his 
“blessing of Allah.” 

The blessing of Tunisia’s nationalists 
was less certain. With their religious festi- 
val, Aid el Kebir, upon them, crowds 
gathered in the streets, waiting for Neo- 
Destour to decide whether the holiday 
should be celebrated with joy, or with 
reserve. At last the word spread through 
the bazaars: celebrate with joy. 


FRANCE 
Le New Deal 


Pierre Mendés-France, son of a clothing 
manufacturer, is economist first, politi- 
cian and statesman second. The argument 
which did most to convince him that the 
Indo-China war must be stopped was that 
France could not afford it. His chief am- 
bition in North Africa is to stabilize the 
area, so that France can concentrate on 
what he calls the “real battlefront”: eco- 
nomic reform. 

Mendés-France believes that the limp- 
ing French economy needs more reform 
than it did in 1789. In his investiture 
speech, he promised to submit “a coherent 
program of recovery and expansion” by 
July 20. Last week, a few days late, 
Mendés kept his promise by laying before 
the National Assembly a dramatic blue- 
print for peaceful economic revolution. 

Under the Oaks. Mendés-France calls 
his program le New Deal Francais. He 
worked most of it out himself. Back from 
Geneva, Mendés set up shop outside Paris 
in a hunting lodge in the forest of Marly. 
Outdoors, under the oaks, Mendés met 
his two economic brain-trusters: Georges 
Boris, 66, and young Simon Nora, 33. He 
looked over blueprints proposed by Fi- 
nance Minister Edgar Faure, and reworded 
by Boris and Nora. “I seem to find 
nothing but old projects,” he grumbled. 
“They are neither original nor daring.” He 
wanted a program of “total economic con- 
version,” to give a “psychological shock 
to the country.” 

Our Main Error. “We have really 
only one problem, at home and abroad,” 
Mendés-France says. “France is the one 
nation in the West whose production has 
not increased in a generation. It is the 
same now as it was in 1929. . .* 

“This explains a great deal the fear of 
the bourgeoisie, the social pressures, the 
lack of armament production, the low 
living standard. And our needs now are far 
greater than in 1929. We have 2,000,000 
more to be fed. Our export needs have 
increased ... Our equipment is old- 
fashioned. We need new homes, It is now 
40 years since any housing of consequence 
was built in France.” 

Why is this? Mendés has an economist’s 
answer. “Our main error lies in spending 
for unproductive uses. First, spending for 
luxury goods by individuals and the state. 
Second, operating our nationalized indus- 
tries at a deficit—coal, gas, railroads. 
Third, the exaggeration of [ France’s] so- 
cial laws—some of them tend to cut back 
production, not increase it.” 

Sweeping Powers. Under the oaks at 
Marly. Mendés-France rewrote Faure's 
program to give expression to his own 
ideas. It took him 48 hours, practically 
nonstop. As presented to the National As- 
sembly, last week Mendés-France’s New 
Deal consisted of two documents: a 
one-page legislative bill. asking sweeping 
powers to run the. French economy by 





%* Actually, it is up a meager 7%. Italy’s is up 
81%, West Germany's 130%. 
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decree until March 31. 1955, accompanied 
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by a 30-page “Exposition of Motives. 
Main features: 

@ Liberalization of trade at home and 
abroad, to strip away masses of protec- 
tionist tariffs, duties and subsidies which 
have made French industry the most 
coddled in Western Europe. 

© Agricultural reforms aimed at forcing 
the peasants to cut back production of 
uneconomic crops (¢.g., wine, sugar beets 
for alcohol), and farm more efficiently. 
Overhaul of the maladministered cradle- 
to-grave social security program. 

@ An increase in real purchasing power 
by linking wages to increased industrial 
profits. Inefficient plants must go to the 
wall; workers must be retrained and 
moved to new locations, especially in 
southern France where hydroelectric 
power makes business more attractive than 
in the worked-over, fought-over north. 

Opening the Windows. What Mendés 
proposes to do, said his unofficial spokes- 
man, the weekly Express, is to force “our 
national economy open to the great wind 
. . . of foreign competition. To open wide 
the windows, and let those who do not 
have strong enough lungs to survive come 
to the state and be cared for.” 

Foreign economists cheered. But to 
many a French businessman raised in the 
hothouse atmosphere of protectionism and 
subsidy, Mendés’ program seemed more 
like an invitation to pneumonia. 

To the Premier's office Mendés called 
politicians, union men and bankers, ex- 
plaining to them that “there will be things 
you don’t like.” Then he and Edgar Faure 
marched into the National Assembly. 

Hand of Poker. More than 100 amend- 
ments to the New Deal had already been 
submitted by special interests. The wine 
lobby, the distillers, the civil servants, the 
farmers—all had their champions popping 
up to defend their privileges. Wartime 
Premier Paul Reynaud, an old-fashioned 
financier, was alarmed. The plan. he said, 
is “as vague as it is irreproachable.” “If 
I understand you correctly.” Reynaud 
said, “your scenario is like this: you open 
the frontiers, and there is a massive inva- 
sion of foreign goods. There is a terrible 
shock, and you pick up the wounded at 
the expense of the state.” 

Reynaud’s biggest worry was that the 
New Deal might cut military expenses to 
win economic gains. “For eight years you 
have been in opposition,” he told Mendés- 
France, “and often you have made it plain 
that you would save money by reducing 
military expenditure. Are you betting the 
peace of the world on the good will of the 
Kremlin or on the defensive alliance of 
the Atlantic? I am among those who will 
not agree to gamble the survival of France 
on a hand of poker.” 

Question of Confidence. Stung. Men- 
dés-France leaped up to reply. In the 
1955 budget, cuts would have to be made 
in both military and civilian expenses, he 
said. But he promised “a rigorous defense” 
of the currency; to mollify the workers 
and peasants, he promised to lower the 
barriers to foreign competition “with the 
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utmost prudence.” But in the main lines 
of his program, and in his demand for full 
power, Mendés-France would not yield a 
centimeter. “The vote will be a question 
of confidence,” he told the National As- 
sembly, and in the prevailing atmosphere 
he was all but sure of getting his economic 
blank check. 

In-a-hurry Mendeés-France also made 
known his timetable on EDC: 
@ Aug. 19. meet in Brussels with the five 
other EDC Foreign Ministers, to propose 
French amendments to EDC and seek 
their consent. 
@ Aug. 24, submit the EDC treaty to the 
French Assembly. 


INDIA 


Land of Peace 

Jawaharlal Nehru, disciple of the non- 
violent Gandhi, likes to scold everybody 
else (especially the Western nations) for 
their bellicose natures. Last week some of 
the stones he has been throwing were 
thrown back at Nehru’s glass house. 

Since India gained freedom in 1947, 
Nehru has repeatedly demanded an end 
to all colonial enclaves in the subconti- 
nent. When his huffing, puffing and 
pleading did not blow the colonial walls 
down, armed Indian nationalists (often 
Communist-led) began to stir up revolts 
in the enclaves. and Nehru gave their 
activity the kind of silence that implies 
approval. France let three of its tiny 
colonies go (Chandernagor, Mahé and 
Yanaon), and last week the French For- 
eign Office let it be known that the last 
two, Pondicherry and Karikal, would be 
ceded to India within “the next few 
weeks.” These small faraway colonies 
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were no longer of strategic, economic or 
sentimental importance to France (Tre, 
April 12). 

Portugal, however, felt passionately dif- 
ferent about its numerous picturesque 
fragments on India’s west coast. Goa, 
chief among them, is the symbol of a 
golden age of Portuguese conquest four 
centuries ago and important to Catholic 
Portuguese as the final resting place of 
St. Francis Xavier. Goa is also economi- 
cally profitable: last year the port ex- 
ported more than $11 million worth of 
manganese and iron ore. In Lisbon, Neh- 
ru’s designs on Goa were greeted by ob- 
stinate fury. Lisbon’s Diario de Noticias 
angrily denounced Nehru as a misguided 
forerunner of Communism. “The spectac- 
ular show staged by Indian imperialism 
. . . is nothing but an episode. . . of the 
subjugation of Asia to the sinister disin- 
tegrating forces of Russia,” it went on. 
“Portugal will not let this sordid spolia- 
tion, which also affects the whole Chris- 
tian West, be accomplished without de- 
nouncing it to the world by raising its 
voice and shedding its blood.” 

India’s nationalists served notice of a 
“peaceful” march on Goa in observance 
of India’s Independence Day (Aug. 15). 
Portugal's scholarly strongman, President 
Salazar, countered by dispatching a frig- 
ate and more troops to reinforce his 
“Rome of the East.” 

At week's end, Nehru, so free with ad- 
vice to others, got some advice for him- 
self. In one form or another, nine nations 
expressed concern to India (among them 
the ex-colony of Brazil, supporting Moth- 
er Portugal). Typical was Britain’s For- 
eign O%ce’s “earnest hope that there will 
be no resort to force or to methods 
bound to lead to the use of force.” 
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THE HIMALAYAS 
Conquest of K-2 


In the high, bleak Karakoram, mighti- 
est of the Himalayan ranges, China, Rus- 
sia, India. Tibet, Afghanistan and Paki- 
stan merge in a tumult of mountains. 
Dominating the peaks. in the northern- 
most corner of Pakistan-held Kashmir 
is the world’s second highest mountain 
28,250-ft. Mt. Godwin Austen, known to 
mountaineers as K-2,* For years, K-2 has 
been regarded as unclimbable. Last week 
the news came through that the unclimb- 
able had been climbed by an Italian expe- 
dition led by Ardito Desio, 57, a geology 
professor at the University of Milan. 

Stubborn as Sin. Desio’s was the sixth 
attempt to conquer the “killer mountain,” 
as K-2 is often called. The Duke of the 
Abruzzi tried and failed in 1909; so did 
the Duke of Spoleto in 1929. Always be- 
fore. men were driven back by cold as 
severe as Everest’s, gales that can stop a 
man’s breathing, rock falls that roar like 
siege guns, flinging boulders the size of 
trucks. 

K-2 became known as the “Italian 
mountain.” as Everest was the British 
Nanga Parbat the German. Annapurna the 
French. (In the ‘30s, Americans joined in 
on k- ; 
27,000 in 1939, 25.800 in 1953.) Professor 
Ardito Desio had climbed with the Duke 
of Spoleto. The professor is a_ mild- 
mannered little man with a Punch-and- 





reached 26.000 feet in 1938, 


Judy nose and a mountaineer’s reputation 
of being “stubborn as sin.” Last spring 
Desio organized another Italian expedi- 
tion, with eleven mountaineers, five scien- 
tists and a Pakistani army colonel. 

The surveyors’ method of numbering the 
peaks of the Karakoram range 


Up the Gorges. From Skardu (pop. 
2,000), ancient capital of Baltistan. they 
moved north to a valley where the slow 
ascent began. Week after week, they 
toiled upwards in a climate where a 
bareheaded man with his feet in the 
shade can get sunstroke and frostbite 
simultaneously. They bounced across tor- 
rents on inflated goatskin rafts, threaded 
their way through gorges whose walls rose 
sheer to pinnacles two miles above them. 
In May they left behind the last green 
spikes of living vegetation, and entered 
into a land where no birds sing. In their 
faces was a biting wind, boring relentlessly 
down from Baltoro glacier. 

Climbing the glacier was agony. At such 
altitudes. sweat and tears can turn to 
frost. One day Desio radioed (by portable 
transmitter) that his Hunza porters had 
deserted, fearful of the gaping crevasses. 
the toppling pillars of ice. For the next 23 
days, nothing more was heard from him. 

Death on the Ridge. Professor Desio 
and his men laid Camp 1 at the foot of 
the Abruzzi Ridge, a gaunt rib which 
lances upwards towards the summit of 
. On the fearful Abruzzi, perhaps the 
longest continuously steep climbing ridge 
in the world, a man is like a fly on a wall. 
He must edge himself up a vertical “chim- 
ney,” 100 feet high; if he grabs too hard 
at the rock, it crumbles in his hand. 

One of the most powerful of the climb- 
ers was Mario Puchoz, 36, whose friends 
called him “the Mule.” In World War II 
Puchoz fought on the Russian front—but 
K-2 proved harsher still. On June 21 
the Mule died of pneumonia. at 19.000 





feet. He was buried near the grave of 
U.S. Geologist Arthur Gilkey, who was 
swept away by an avalanche during the 
1953 U.S. assault on K-2 

By day the Italians struggled upwards 
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nailing down a rope-rail that stretched 
every inch of the way. Nights. they 
crouched in tents, often with half the 
canvas hanging over the slope for lack of 
level ground. K-2 gave no quarter, and 
after many days of heartbreak. they were 
driven back down to 25,000 feet. There 
the expedition reorganized, and Desio sent 
the fittest to try the assault again. 

Victory at the Summit. They scram- 
bled to the ice-ridge at 27,000 feet. At last 
they reached the top, and planted the 
flags of Italy and Pakistan on the treach- 
erous summit itself. From Skardu last 
week came this laconic but triumphant 
message: “Victory dated July 31. All well. 
Together at base camp. Professor Desio.” 
Anxious to avoid any repetition of the 
“who got there first’’ disagreement be- 
tween Everest’s Hillary and Tenzing, De- 
sio had kept the names of the victors 
secret, 

There would be glory enough for all. 
Back home in Italy, grave old (80) Presi- 
dent Einaudi, immersed in a copy of the 
Economist, dropped the magazine and 
leaped out of his chair in glee. “It’s like a 
flower in the buttonhole,’ ywed Turin’s 
La Stampa. In absentia, Professor Desio 





a reserve officer in the Alpini, was pro- 
moted from captain to major. 


IRAN 

Oil Again 

It seemed to be a victory for every- 
body. Iran regained its main source of 
revenue: Britain salvaged a handsome 
reward from what once seemed a total 
loss; the U.S. found itself participating 
for the first time in one of the world’s 
richest oilfields. More than that. a stra- 
tegic chunk of the globe’s surface was 
made safer from Communist penetration. 

Last week, in the cool garden of Elah- 
veh Palace outside Teheran, Iran’s Fi- 
nance Minister and a U.S. oil negotiator 
put their initials on a settlement of the 
vexed Anglo-Iranian oil dispute. A for- 
mula had at last been found by which a 
combine of eight of the world’s largest oil 
companies (Time, Aug. g) will operate 
Iran’s nationalized oil industry, splitting 
the profits on a 50-50 basis with the Irani- 
an government. “Indeed gratifying,” said 
President Eisenhower. 
bution.” said the British government. 

Mossadegh’'s Folly. It had been more 
than three years since the wild man of 
Iranian politics. Mohammed Mossadegh, 
nationalized his country’s oil industry 
and started his country on the road to 
economic and political ruin. Undoing the 
mischief and getting the disputants back 
together took skilled diplomacy. Iran's 
young Shah and his strongman Premier, 
General Fazlollah Zahedi, had to operate 
xenophobic climate created 


“A major contri- 


in an ugly 
by demagogues and Communists. Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Co. (owned 53° by the Brit 
ish government) was unwilling to assent 
to any agreement that seemed to reward 
illegal seizure, for fear of the effect it 
would have on other Middle East rulers. 

Mediators, led by Engineer Herbert 
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Hoover Jr., found a happy solution. Last 
week's pact in effect recognizes the trans- 
fer of full title of the British-built billion- 
dollar industry to the Iranian government, 
at a cost to Iran that is a fraction of its 
real value. This should mollify Iranian 
nationalists. For giant Abadan, the world’s 
largest refinery, and its huge network of 
affiliated production facilities, the Irani- 
ans will pay Anglo-Iranian a mere $70 mil- 
lion in compensation. 

Britain's Reward. But in fact, Britain 
will get a lavish return for its lost oil 
investment. The real compensation to 
Anglo-Iranian will be borne by the other 
seven oil firms joining the consortium. 
For the privilege of a share in exploitation 
of Iranian oil, the seven (including Amer- 
ica’s Jersey Standard, Gulf, Texas, Socony 
Vacuum and Standard of California) will 
pay Anglo-Iranian about $600 million. In 
addition to this compensation, Anglo- 
Iranian, with a 40% interest in the new 
consortium, will still be the dominant oil 
operator in Iran. So Anglo-Iranian has 
cause to be reasonably content. 

When Abadan shut down, there was a 
world shortage of oil. Since then, other 
producers have more than made up Iran’s 
loss, and currently there is a market sur- 
plus of oil. Some of the nearby oil- 
producing countries will have to cut back 
production to make room for Iran. Most 
of the Iranian production will go, as it did 
before, to Asian markets, not the U.S. 


CYPRUS 
Stifling Voices 


Cyprus, a strategically situated island 
in the eastern Mediterranean, is a place 
that has been denied even the long-term 
hope of independence. The British, anx- 
ious to strengthen it as a Middle Eastern 
base now that Suez has gone, fortnight 
ago classified Cyprus as one of those parts 
of their empire which will never be al- 
lowed to go free. Last week the British- 
run government of the island, getting spe- 
cific, forbade Cypriot agitation for nosis 
(union) with Greece. Henceforth, Enosis 
agitation on Cyprus will be punished as 
seditious. 

In Athens the Greek government 
cheered on the Cypriots. But when one 
Greek voice (the fortnightly Athens Po- 
lice News) dissented. denouncing Enosis 
as a campaign that would benefit only the 
Communists, the Greeks played too fast 
and loose with freedom. The editor was 
sent to jail for 44 months. 


FORMOSA 
Rebuttal 


In exile in Illinois, Formosa’s ex-Gov- 
ernor Dr. K. C. Wu has grown increas- 
ingly violent in denouncing the Chiang 
Kai-shek regime he once served. “Formo- 
sa has been perverted into a police state,” 
he cried shrilly in Look. Last week China’s 
most respected scholar, Dr. Hu Shih, one- 
time (1938-42) Ambassador to the U.S.. 
entered an emphatic rebuttal. It was all 
the more forceful because Philosopher Hu 
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Shih, a stout anti-Communist and long- 
time supporter of Chiang Kai-shek. has 
himself long been an open critic of the 
Kuomintang. 

Writing in this week’s New Leader, Hu 
Shih was particularly scornful of K. C. 
Wu's implication that the political and 
military situation was good while he was 
governor of Formosa (1949-53), but that 
it has deteriorated tragically since. 

“The fact is,” said Hu Shih, “that 
Formosa was far from the rule of law and 
democracy in those early years of 1949- 
51... and only in the last three years, 
and notably since June 1952, has there 
been a far greater measure of civil liber- 





WEST GERMANY 
$119,000 for an Answer 


For two weeks Chancellor Konrad Ade- 
nauer remained silent about the strange 
case of Otto John (Time, Aug. 2), though 
he knew full well the damage that had 
been done to the West and to public con- 
fidence in his own regime. Last week, 
speaking to his people by radio, he de- 
scribed John’s disappearance into the So- 
viet zone as “shocking,” but he insisted 
that the former West German security 
chief had no Western military secrets: 
“The damage he can cause is not so great 
as was thought at first.’’ Adenauer freely 
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Otto JOHN (SECOND FROM 
Across the line with 


ties and the rule of law than at any time 
in the past . . . Freedom of speech and 
the press is now shared by all who have 
the moral courage to speak out. . . Elec- 
tions have been and still are quite free. 
In the recent May 2 elections, the Kuo- 
mintang candidate for mayor in the capi- 
tal city of Taipei . .. was overwhelm- 
ingly defeated.” 

In discussing freedom of the press, Hu 
Shih knew whereof he spoke: he had lent 
his name to the critical fortnightly, Free 
China, which Wu conceded to be an ex- 
ception to his accusation. Hu Shih’s re- 
tort: Whoever heard of a police state that 
permitted “exceptional” freedom? 

Then Philosopher Hu Shih turned to 
K. C. Wu's own conduct in exile. For a 
scholar who measures his words, his judg- 
ment was scathing: “The battle for free- 
dom and democracy has never been fought 
and won by craven, selfish politicians who 
remain silent while they enjoy political 
power, and then, when out of power and 
safely out of the country, smear their 
own country and government for whose 
every mistake or misdeed they themselves 
cannot escape a just measure of moral 
responsibility.” 





RIGHT) IN East BERLIN 
a handsome gift. 


acknowledged the error in giving so un- 
stable a man so crucial a responsibility: 
hat he was not suited for it is clear.” 

Next day, Adenauer’s government of- 
fered 500,000 marks ($119,000) to any- 
one who would come forward in the next 
three months with facts that would ex- 
plain the mystery of Dr. John’s strange 
exit. But though West German and U.S. 
intelligence officers still profess to be in 
doubt whether Dr. John defected or was 
lured into a trap, German public opinion 
had hardened into the almost unanimous 
belief that he defected. 

Within days after John’s journey into 
East Berlin, he made three convincing 
radio broadcasts, wrote several personal 
letters, and appeared in a photograph 
which showed him apparently enjoying 
life in an open-air café on Stalinallee 
(see cut). 

More and more, it looked not like well- 
planned betrayal (he left behind papers 
which would have been invaluable to the 
Communists) but like a case of impetu- 
ous defection at the height of an emotion- 
al jag. John had been hitting the bottle, 
and telling friends of his concern over 
what he regarded as the return to power 
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in West Germany of former Nazis. He 
disappeared immediately after attending 
the morbid anniversary observance of the 
July 20, 1944 attempt on Hitler's life 
(his own brother was executed in the 
bloody aftermath of that unsuccessful 
plot). 

His fear of a Nazi revival was the ex- 
planation John himself gave over the 
Communist radio, and it was a handsome 
propaganda gift to the Reds. It was also 
doubly embarrassing to Konrad Adenauer, 
for one reason at home, for another 
abroad. Extreme rightists and neo-Nazis 
in Germany crowed that Dr. John’s defec- 
tion proved that Germany could not trust 
any German who resisted Hitler during 
the war. Replied Adenauer; “Those who, 
out of love for the German people, tried 
to destroy the tyranny are worthy of the 
highest honor.” Abroad, Adenauer knew 
that talk of resurging German Naziism 
was sure to strengthen the opponents of 
EDC in France. Said Konrad Adenauer: 
“T expressly declare that there is no re- 
vival of National Socialism in Germany, 
and that it will not revive.” 


Lufthansa Flies Again 


Germany's Lufthansa. commercial cous- 
in of Hitler's Luftwaffe, will soon be air- 
borne again. Last week in Cologne, its 
board of directors held their first postwar 
meeting in a bomb-battered building. Since 
the surrender of 1945, Germans have been 
forbidden to own or operate aircraft, but 
the ban will soon be lifted. Lufthansa’s 
aircraft (four U.S. Convairs and four 
Constellations) are due for early delivery, 
its prewar chief of operations is back as 
manager, and the pilots are in harness 
again. Buttressed by government subsi- 
dies, Lufthansa’s aircraft will soon be 
taking off again for European capitals, 
which last saw German planes through the 
smoke of antiaircraft fire. By 1955, they 
will be crossing the North Atlantic. 


The Proper Look 

It was a summer of anxiety for G.I. 
wives in West Germany. On the heels of 
Christian Dior and the Flat (or raised) 
Look came Colonel John H. Dilley and 
the Proper Look. 

Colonel Dilley, an infantry soldier who 
commands U.S. Army installations in 
Frankfurt, had taken a horrified glance at 
the sloppy and sometimes less-than-decent 
appearance of American womenfolk in his 
area. The colonel is a brave man, and so 
he decided to do something about it. “The 
attire being worn in public by some Amer- 
ican women is not in good taste,” he 
proclaimed. Henceforth, “women dressed 
improperly’ would not be permitted to 
enter U.S. military installations in his 
area, including PXs, commissaries, the- 
aters, snack bars and service clubs. Spe- 
cifically taboo: 

@ “No bare-back, halter-type sunsuits 
may be worn without a jacket or wrap.” 
@ “No bare midriff costumes.” 

@ “No strapless, low-cut dresses except in 
clubs or at appropriate social functions.” 
G “No shorts on teen-agers or women.” 
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@ No blue jeans on “mature women.” 

@ No pin-curlers, “unless [the head] is 
neatly covered by suitable scarf or head- 
gear.” 

In the go° heat of Frankfurt’s summer 
Army wives were in no mood to accept 
Dilley’s dictums uncomplainingly. From 
hundreds of Kaffeeklatsche and bridge 
tables rose pained outcries. “Nasty old 
man!” fumed a sergeant’s wife. Snorted 
the redheaded wife of a lieutenant: “The 
Army can't tell me what's good taste. 
Next thing. they'll be taking fashion 
courses at West Point.” 

But there were also signs that the 
colonel had a secret army of undeclared 





International 


COLONEL DILLEY 
Blue jeans and pin-curlers are taboo. 


supporters among G.I. husbands. And he 
got overt aid from his superiors at the 
U.S. Army’s European headquarters in 
Heidelberg, which is considering whether 
to make Dilley’s decree the official policy 
for all U.S. posts in occupied Germany. 
The way some women dress abroad, said 
an Army spokesman, “has adversely af- 
fected the best interests of the United 
States.” 


CHINA 
Act of God 


The “heaviest rainfall in a hundred 
years,” proclaimed Peking Radio. An act 
of God had struck Communist China 
(though it was not recognized in those 
terms), and last week, through heavy cen- 
sorship, some of its dimensions could be 
measured. The 3,400-mile Yangtze and 
the 600-mile Hwai were at record levels, 
were spilling out across a region more 
than twice the size of Texas, where 160 
millions dwell and half of China’s rice 
crop is grown. Peking admitted that the 
floods surpassed China's Yangtze tragedy 
of 1931, when 140,000 were drowned and 
to million made homeless. 


Human Wall. The great flood began 
late last spring, when a Siberian cold front 
collided with a moisture-laden warm-air 
mass moving inland from the Southeast 
Pacific. Red China, anxious to maintain 
its pose of bland invincibility before the 
world at Geneva, said nothing about its 
flood so long as it could conceal it, and 
later tried to minimize it. 

Mainland papers recently smuggled out 
to Hong Kong indicated, however, that 
several million farmland acres were flood- 
ed along the central Yangtze valley, that 
the 98-ft. dikes at Wuhan (pop. 1.000,- 
000), the tri-city of Hankow, Hanyang 
and Wuchang, were under heavy pressure. 
Last month the Communists finally ad- 
mitted that 600,000 “flood fighters’? had 
been rounded up to work on the Yangtze 
dikes—more than 100,000 of them inside 
Hankow, where Red loudspeakers blared 
stirring martial music and Communist 
propaganda pep talks. 

In Hupeh province, the Communists 
acknowledged that 106,000 volunteers had 
been called out to strengthen an “impreg- 
nable” water-retention project. At one 
Yangtze point, according to Radio Peking, 
200 soldiers and 10,000 peasants formed 
a great human wall with mats on their 
backs, and managed to stand off the tor- 
rent for three hours. “People are confi- 
dent,” cried Peking’s New China News 
Agency nervously, “that everything has 
been foreseen. There will be no panic, no 
hunger, nothing like the bad old days 
when there was no help from above. . .” 

Lethargic Thoughts. The Communists 
stoutly insisted that their dikes and dams 
had “victoriously passed the test of the 
year’s first heavy onslaught.” but the 
Yangtze went right on swelling—up to 
the 96-ft. mark at Wuhan, and higher. 
Red China desperately called upon its 
people to fight “wavering and lethargic 
thoughts or exhausted and _ pessimistic 
feelings.’ and turned angrily against 
“counter-revolutionary saboteurs,” as if 
they—not nature—were responsible for 
China’s floods. Tragedy such as the floods 
had now brought to millions of peasants 
was an old story to China, familiar under 
despots and benevolent rulers alike. Inso- 
far as it was in the power of human beings 
to compound the misery, the responsibil- 
ity lay not with saboteurs but with the 
Communists, who, by liquidation of re- 
calcitrants and forced seizure of crops, 
had left the peasants more helpless in the 
face of catastrophe. 

One of six Americans whose release had 
been arranged at Geneva, Father Linus 
Lombard of Ipswich, Mass. arrived in 
Hong Kong from Red China last week. 
His train had been detoured for four days 
to get around the floods. He had been told 
that 40,000 Chinese had been drowned 
or killed by high water in the Tungting 
Lake region. Father Lombard, who spent 
24 years in China, is convinced that 
“everybody would go right with them” 
if Nationalist troops invaded the main- 
land: “They are just living in hope that 
something happens.” 
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GUATEMALA 


Showdown 

In that inebriated, early-morning hour 
when a celebration teeters between ex- 
tinction and new adventure, carousing of- 
ficers of Guatemala’s ragged Liberation 
Army rolled merrily through the doors of 
La Locha, a much-favored Guatemala City 
bordello. Once inside, they discovered that 
half a dozen young military cadets had 
engaged the attentions of La Locha’s 
choicest residents. Waving pistols and ma- 
chine guns, the Liberators dragged the un- 
happy cadets into the corridors, forced 
them to strip and dance an incongruous 
cancan. When the cadets were finally freed, 
they dashed off to the Eseuela Politécnica 
(Guatemala’s West Point), aroused their 
fellow cadets and told them of the latest 
indignity visited upon the regular army 
by the makeshift militia with which Colo- 
nel Castillo Armas seized power from 
Guatemala’s pro-Communist government 
five weeks ago. 

The slapstick comedy at La Locha was 
the fuse which exploded an attempt at 
counter-revolution in Guatemala last week, 
Elements of the regular army, increasingly 
resentful of the Liberation Army, quickly 
seized on the mortification of the cadets 
as an excuse to rise against the Castillo 
Armas junta. Two days of swaying, shift- 
ing combat caused almost as much blood- 
shed (29 killed, 91 wounded) as the origi- 
nal revolution, But when it was over, Presi- 
dent Castillo Armas seemed to emerge 
more decisively in command than ever. 

Hospital Siege. Several hours after the 
affair at La Locha, 80 boiling-mad cadets 
raced through the capital's outskirts to 
the half-completed Roosevelt Hospital, 
where a battalion of Liberators lay en- 
camped, and attacked. From the army 
base beside nearby Aurora airfield, regular 
officers quickly saw the chance they had 
been waiting for, rushed reinforcements 
to the cadets. 

All that day, army grudge-settlers had 
a fiesta. Castillo Armas, caught far off 
base at a friend’s finca near Antigua, made 
it back to the capital tardily—and then 
only by leaving his car and skulking 
through ravines around an army roadblock. 
By dusk the army had forced him and the 
junta to agree to disband all irregular 
forces. Then the cadets and regular army 
soldiers marched the battered survivors of 
the anti-Communist Army of Liberation 
like P.W.s right through the capital's Sixth 
Avenue to a train that carried them back 
to their old headquarters near the Hon- 
duran border. That night official communi- 
qués saluted “the glorious gesture of the 
gentlemen cadets.” and it was plain that 
the army thought it was on top. 

Base Surrender. But at that point the 
balance of power shifted again. A small 
group of high officers led by Colonel EI- 
fego Monzén, the army’s spokesman in 
the junta, felt that the regulars had gone 
too far. Dashing from barracks to bar- 
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racks, Monzén next day won pledges of 
loyalty to the junta from all except offi- 
cers commanding one military base near 
the airfield. Castillo Armas also had an 
even stronger ally. For the first time, 
public opinion spoke out, revealing un- 
expectedly heavy support for Castillo Ar- 
mas. Outraged by the brutal treatment of 
the Liberation forces, huge crowds marched 
to the palace to shout: “Down with the 
army! Death to the treacherous cadets!” 
University students went on strike. Mar- 
ket women milled about the military acad- 
emy, shaking their fists at the cadets. 

That afternoon, sending Mustangs and 
Thunderbolts from its six-plane air force 
to strafe the holdouts, the junta forced 
the surrender of the rebellious base and 
arrested its top officers, The army fell 


ing a high officer of corruption. Recently 
a pistol-toting hothead tried but failed to 
provoke the editor to a duel. 

“They will try again,” Lacerda told a 
friend. “They'd better be prepared to kill 
or be killed.” 

One night last week Lacerda’s enemies, 
prepared to kill, tried again. Lacerda, after 
addressing a political rally in his campaign 
for a seat in the Chamber of Deputies, 
was driven home, with his 15-year-old son 
Sergio, by Brazilian Air Force Major Ru- 
bens Vaz. In front of the Lacerda apart- 
ment, the editor and the major chatted. 
As he talked, chunky Editor Lacerda spot- 
ted two men loitering across the street, 
hastily said goodbye to the major and 
hurried to his door. 

But before Lacerda was inside, one of 





Raul Gonzalez 


GUATEMALANS MOURNING FALLEN LIBERATORS 
After the cancan, a bloody fiesta. 


obediently silent. The President ordered 
his irregulars rearmed. Then, as if finally 
confident that he, after all, is the man in 
charge, Castillo Armas restored constitu- 
tional liberties which his junta had sus- 
pended, and moved from the rented side- 
street house he had occupied since the 
June victory and installed himself in the 
presidential palace. 


BRAZIL 
Ambush 


In his fiery crusade against Commu- 
nism, corruption and President Getulio 
Vargas, Rio Journalist Carlos Lacerda has 
gained tens of thousands of loyal friends, 
scores of vengeful enemies. The 40-year- 
old editor of Tribuna da Imprensa (circ. 
50,000) has been beaten by thugs for 
criticizing the army, arrested for exposing 
police graft, jailed four times for political 
reasons, attacked in his home after accus- 


the men ran toward them, ducked behind 
a car 15 feet away and began shooting a 
.45. The first two bullets hit the major, 
and he fell groaning to the sidewalk. The 
third nicked Lacerda’s foot. Pushing his 
son into the apartment-house garage, La- 
cerda dropped down behind a wall and 
fired back with his own .38 pistol. The 
attacker fired a few last shots, then ran off 
into the night. Major Vaz died on the way 
to the hospital, his head in Carlos La- 
cerda’s lap. 

Died in War. Two hours later, Lacerda 
propped his bandaged foot on a hospital 
stretcher, called for paper and pencil and 
dashed off a grim, accusing editorial for 
next day’s front page: 

“Rubens Vaz, hero... father of four 
children, fell this night at my side. My 
own son ran with him the risk to which 
all Brazilians living under a regime of 
corruption and terror are subject. Those 
who resist corruption fall victims of vio- 
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CarLos LACERDA 
The rating went down. 


lence . . . The sight of Rubens Vaz lying 
in the street . . . prevents me from ana- 
lyzing coldly at this moment the hideous 
ambush of tonight. But before God I 
accuse only one man as responsible for 
this crime. He is the protector of thieves, 
whose impunity gives them audacity for 
acts like this one tonight. This man is 
Getulio Vargas . . . Rubens Vaz died in 
the war... of the unarmed against the 
bandits who constitute the Getulio Vargas 
government .. .” 

Victim's Accusation. Few of Lacerda’s 
fellow editors cared or dared to go so far, 
but all of Rio was roundly shocked. Even 
the Tribuna’s old rival, Ultima Hora, de- 
clared the shooting “a crime which under 
no circumstances can be justified.” Major 
Vaz's fellow air-force officers warned that 
“If the police don’t solve this, we will,” 
and promptly began their own investiga- 
tion of the shooting. A cabbie who had 
driven one of the assassins to and from 
the scene was arrested, but at week’s end 
the assailants had not been identified. 
Lacerda insisted, however. that he knew 
where they came from: “Perhaps as a 
newspaperman I can't make this accu- 
sation, but as the victim I can. I am 
sure the assassins were members of Getu- 
lio Vargas’ personal bodyguard.” Replied 
President Vargas: “I considered Carlos 
Lacerda my greatest enemy. No man has 
done so much harm to my government. 
Now he is my enemy No. 2, because No. 1 
is the man who shot at him.” 


CANADA 


Aluminum Empire 


In the wilds of northern British Colum- 
bia last week. the touring Duke of Edin- 
burgh was taken inside a 7,0c00-ft. moun- 
tain where a powerhouse bigger than a 
cathedral had been blasted out of the solid 
granite. Water from glacial lakes poured 
down through a ten-mile tunnel to turn 
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the turbines and set in motion the vast 
Kitimat project built by the Aluminum 
Co. of Canada. “Does it work?” shouted 
the duke above the machines’ roar. Said a 
proud Alcan engineer: “You bet it does.” 

As Philip watched, the $275 million 
Kitimat project.* which includes the 
world’s biggest aluminum factory and the 
biggest power development ever built by 
private enterprise, went into operation for 
the first time. Power from a mountain 
generating station was cabled 50 miles 
overland to a new aluminum smelter on 
the site of the old Indian village of Kiti- 
mat. The alumina ore came in Alcan 
freighters from Jamaica through the Pan- 
ama Canal to Kitimat’s newly dredged 
harbor. In the Kitimat smelter, the power 
processed the alumina into the first 4o-lb. 
ingot of Kitimat aluminum. Now set to 
produce 180 million Ibs. of aluminum a 
year, Kitimat eventually can climb to a 
billion pounds as the market grows. 

Man-Made Niagara. Three years, the 
labor of 10,000 men and the greatest force 
of construction machinery ever assembled 
in peacetime went into the building of 
Kitimat. The work was spread over an 
area bigger than the state of Massachu- 
setts. Deep in the Canadian Rockies, 400 
miles north of Vancouver, Alcan harnessed 
a chain of mountain lakes and eastward- 
flowing rivers by throwing one of the 
world’s biggest dams—a 317-ft. dike of 
rock and clay—across a canyon to create 
a great reservoir in the hills. Then Alcan 
drillers drove a ten-mile tunnel through 
the rock to sluice the water down the west 
side of the mountains. Falling 2,600 ft.— 
15 times the height of Niagara Falls—the 
water spins huge turbines in Alcan’s un- 
derground powerhouse, and out of the 
powerhouse comes cheap, plentiful elec- 
tricity, the indispensable requirement in 
the production of aluminum, At capacity, 
the mountain generating plant will pro- 
duce 2,240,000 h.p., enough electricity to 
light and power New York City. 

Model City. Now that the power plant 
is operating, the work center of the Alcan 
project will shift from the mountainous 
interior to the coast town of Kitimat. 
Already the town is bustling and crowded. 
Workers live in huts, or in a dormitory 
improvised from the old stern-wheeler 
Delta King, which used to ply the tourist 
trade out of San Francisco. Alcan has 
elaborate plans for a model city (600 
houses by next spring), with schools, a 
shopping center, streets and parkways 
where now there is only bush and muskeg. 
The Jlans are based on the confident ex- 
pectation that the capital of the world’s 
newest aluminum empire will some day 
be a city of 50,000 people. 





Late but Inexorable 

The law of averages hung like an invisi- 
ble executioner over the rude Dionne 
farmhouse near the village of Callander, 
Ont. on the morning of May 28, 1934. 
The odds agains’ the birth of quintuplets 


* For news of another project farther north, see 
BUSINESS. 


were 41.6 million to one. The odds that 
all would live for long were even greater. 
Three of the baby girls were delivered by 
midwives before Dr, Allan Roy Dafoe 
arrived to deliver Marie and Emilie; he 
never could recall which was born last. In 
all they weighed about 12 lbs. The doctor 
held little hope for their survival and left 
them with the midwives. 

But the quintuplets did live. From tiny 
infants, fed with eyedroppers and enriched 
almost from birth with the dollars of the 
curious and the exploiters (total: about 
$1,250,000), they grew into carefully 
chaperoned girlhood, then into shy, se- 
questered. plain-looking young women. 
This year on their 20th birthday, Emilie, 
Annette and Cécile were taking domestic- 
science studies; Yvonne was studying fine 
arts in Montreal; Marie was about to 
leave a Quebec convent where she had 
decided against becoming a nun. 

Unknown to all but a very few. Emilie 
Dionne had been sick almost from the 
beginning with epilepsy. a disease rarely 
cured. Periodically, she was stricken with 
seizures. Last month a policeman found 
her wandering, apparently lost. on a street 
in Montreal, One day last week, when she 
was Visiting at a convent near Ste. Agathe, 
Que. to decide whether she also might 
choose the life of a nun, Emilie was 
stricken again. She suffered three succes- 
sive fits. No doctor was called, but next 
morning she stayed in her room to rest. 
A short while later, a nurse found Emilie 
Dionne dead of asphyxiation, due to 
acute congestion of the lungs.* The law 
of averages, late but inexorable, had been 
working all the time. 





% Still thriving are the world’s only other known 
quintuplets, the cleven-year-old Diligenti  chil- 
dren (two boys, three girls) of Buenos Aires 
At news of Emilie’s death, the Diligenti quin- 
tuplets sent a cable of condolences to the 
Dionne family at Callander 





© King Feotures 
EMILIeE DIONNE 


The odds cought up. 
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‘for the first time a magazine 
‘presents a woman in her 
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ge No longer does a woman live in a world of her 
ge own, isolated from her husband and children. 


Today she is very definitely an active part of a family 

unit whose members are sharing their lives, their re- 
sponsibilities, their joys...together in a wonderful new 
partnership. 


To reflect this change in both the woman’s status and in 
American family living, McCall's broadened its editorial 
policy... becoming the first and only magazine edited to 

serve the woman and her family ... in all ways. 
What is the significance of this change? 
To the advertiser it promises a larger audience for his message, 
not only of women, but of the entire family...in more than 
4,541,000 homes across the nation. 


e 
... for the woman and her family C al & 
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PEOPLE 





Names make news. Last week these 
names made this news: 


At 9:14 on a sunny morning in Reno, 
Barbara Jievute Paulekiute Sears ("Bo- 
bo") Rockefeller, excitedly chomping 
gum and convoyed by nine lawyers (only 
seven hers), two bankers and a pressagent, 
walked into a judge's chambers. Fourteen 
minutes later, she emerged as a new proof 
of an American dream story. After six 
years of marriage (her second), nearly 
five of separation, sporadic salvos of part- 
ing shots, Bobo, blonde, 37, was no longer 
the wife of Winthrop Rockefeller, 42. 
Her record settlement jackpot: $2,000,000 
in cash, $3,500,000 in trust funds for her- 
self and little Winnie, 5. One of Rocke- 
feller’s lawyers beamed at her: “You car- 


International 


Voter TRUMAN 


He finished in third place. 


ried yourself like a trouper.” Exulted one 
of Bobo’s own lawyers: “It’s wonderful 
. . . No hard feelings. No recriminations.” 
Murmured a less cheery court bailiff: 
“The big gold rush of 1954.” 

Bobo had no idea how fast the gold 
would rush (“I haven't had time to figure 
it out”), but she was in a mood to cele- 
brate. One evening later, coquettishly 
holding hands with Reno Hotelman 
Charles Mapes, Bobo showed up at a 
big stone castle on Lake Tahoe, where 
an even richer lady, Elsinore Machris 
Gillilan, a bride of 70 who inherited $20 
million from her previous oil-drenched 
husband, was tossing a small, make- 
believe Hawaiian luau (a beach wassail 
where revelers cry “Oahu!”). There was 
no poi or okolehau, but there were oodles 
of orchids and leis, flown in from the 
Islands, and, ignoring Tahoe’s sparkling 
waters, lackeys gassed up a swimming 
pool by spiking it with champagne. Mrs. 
Gillilan’s newly rich bridegroom, Ray, 60, 
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wouldn't say what the party cost (esti- 
mate: $30,000). But the gala seemed just 
what Bobo needed to relax after her six 
weeks of idle seclusion in Reno. 

er ae 

Shortly after dawn cracked over the 
waking town of Independence, Harry 
Truman, in his first public sally since his 
illness, popped out of his house, strolled a 
block to become the day's third voter at 
his precinct in Missouri’s primaries, 

Veteran Cinemactor Lew (All Quiet 
on the Western Front) Ayres, 45, whose 
militant pacifism led him into the non- 
combatant ranks of World War II's con- 
scientious objectors, passed through Istan- 
bul after a half-year’s sampling of Asia’s 
welter of religions. He planned, with the 
aid of some 75,000 feet of movie film shot 
during his pilgrimage, to lecture on his 
findings in the U.S. Of all the religions he 
had looked over, Ayres liked Mohammed- 
anism best as an ideal faith for world 
brotherhood. Said he: “You go to pray. 
You go in turn. No color difference, no 
difference between rich and poor. You all 
believe in one God and you are all equal 
in His presence.” 

In Placerville, Calif., a cop succeeded 
where many an oldtime American League 
catcher had failed; he caught baseball's 
famed Georgia Peach, Ty Cobb, 67, try- 
ing to steal home (to nearby Nevada). 
Booked for drunken driving and having 
no license, Midnight Rider Cobb was soon 
sprung on $315 bail. 

Interviewed on NBC-Radio’s Tex & 
Jinx chitchat show, irascible Architect 
Frank Lloyd Wright, 85. tried to assess 
the merits of an old acquaintance, New 
York’s irascible Master Planner Robert 
Moses, 65. Said Wright: “Bob Moses is 
the boy who does great work for New 
York City, and then when he talks about 
architecture, he’s in a covered wagon go- 
ing back to Babylon. . . The first time I 
met Bob, he showed me a little bronze 
medal with a mole on one side. He said: 
‘I’m a mole, you see... You're a sky- 
lark.” ‘Oh, yes,’ I said, ‘I know what you 
mean: I'm up here singing away, having a 
good time; you're down there doing all 
the dirty work. But. . . get this, Bob, the 
mole doesn’t see down there, but the sky- 
lark can see, up where he is!’” 

e ve {e 

To the British royal family’s motor 
pool was added a splashy black $19,600 
Rolls-Royce limousine for Princess Mar- 
garet. Features: remote radio controls in 
the armrest, air conditioning, shutters to 
slide over the rear windows when the 
princess wants solitude. 

Actress Marjorie Steele, 24, who 
met her husband, money-laden A. & P. 
Heir Huntington Hartford Il, in a 
nightclub when she was a cigarette girl, 
proved to Londoners that talent need not 
be stifled by riches. “I'd like to get into 


something Hunt has nothing to do with,” 
she once said. “I'll find it some day and 
I'll act the pants off of it!” Last week, in 
the title role with the London company, 
she had found Sabrina Fair, and most 
critics agreed that Sabrina was virtually 
pantsless by final curtain. After catching 
the “tall, lean, appealingly gauche and 
toothy girl” in the Broadway hit play’s 
local opening, the Daily Mail’s normally 
caustic Cecil Wilson decided that Marjo- 
rie had lost her main claim to fame 
as Playboy-Art Patron Hartford's wife. 
“Now,” wrote he, “Mr. Hartford should 
be proud to be known as the husband of 
Marjorie Steele.” 

Pennsylvania’s bald-pated Governor 
John S. Fine journeyed to Philadelphia, 
showed up on the right day but in the 
wrong hall to spellbind a convention of 
the ladies’ auxiliary of the Veterans of 
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London Doily Express 
AcTRESS STEELE 
She lost a claim to fame. 


Foreign Wars. Next day, in the right hall 
but a trifle late, Fine beamed at the ladies, 
then heard himself introduced as “the 
governor of the great Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts.” 

Taking advantage of the unspecific 
wording of the Old Testament,* Epicin- 
ema Director Cecil B. DeMille decided 
that he might properly spare the bare 
feet of Cinemactor Charlton Heston, 
who will play the role of Moses in 
DeMille’s remake of The Ten Command- 
ments (original version: 1923); slated for 
shooting on the real Biblical location in 
Egypt. DeMille’s commandment: thrice 
daily for a week, for the scenes to be 
filmed on Mount Sinai itself, Heston will 
commute up and down the holy peak 
by helicopter. 


% Exodus 19:20: “And the Lord came down 
upon Mount Sinai... and... called Moses up 
to the top of the mount; and Moses went up.” 
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When you figure it up— 
flying United costs less than driving ! 





Have vou ever actually figured how economical it is to fly 
United Air Lines? Compare with other travel costs and you'll 
be surprised! For example. it costs 9¢ a mile to drive 
your car 10.000 miles a vear. Yet you pay only 

le a mile to fly United’s Air Coach. or 6¢ a mile on 


First Class Mainliners® with meals included! 


And you save more than homey, You can Cross the 
whole continent in as little as 74 hours nonstop 


on nited’s new In 7 Mainliners You save days 





of time. You save energy. too, relaxing in restful 
comfort high above traflic-clogged highways. 


The Main line Airway—to 80 Cities 


If vou wish. United Air Lines will arrange for a rental car to meet UNITED 


you at the airport to serve as yout “local” transportation. For 


reservations. call or write United or an Authorized Travel Avent. 


UNITED'S NEW DC-7s now offer the fastest nonstop fights San Francisco-New York: nonstop service New York-Los Ange 


and nonstop flights between Chicago and these cities’ Washington D.C, New York, San Francisco, Los Angele Copr. 1954, United Air Line 











They trim time and cut costs 
on the farm as in the city! 


New Chevrolet trucks are saving time and money on all 
kinds of jobs these days. On farms... on cross-country 
runs... on city delivery routes, owners are finding that 
these great new trucks have everything it takes to do 
more work per day . . . more work per dollar. 

You'll find it’s true on your job, too. Whatever the size 
or type of truck you use, there’s a new Chevrolet truck 
built to boost your hauling efficiency and bring down 
your costs. 

For example: Does your job require a stake or platform 
truck? New Chevrolet stake and platform models bring 
you more load space so that you can haul bigger, bulkier 
loads. As a result, you save extra trips. And the bodies 


are set lower to the ground for faster, easier loading. 

Or maybe you use pickups on your job. New Chevrolet 
pickups offer these same time- and work-reducing advan- 
tages. And they have a new tight-sealing tailgate that 
prevents leakage of sand, grain and other loose loads. 

Here’s something else you'll like. Every new Chevrolet 
truck delivers new hour-saving power plus increased 
operating economy. 

Small wonder so many truck users in every field are 
choosing new Chevrolet trucks. Why not drop in and get 
the details—and the deal —at your Chevrolet dealer's. ... 


Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Mich. 


CHEVROLET ADVANCE-DESIGN TRUCKS 


NEW COMFORTMASTER CAB: 
Offers new comfort, convenience 
and safety. New one-piece curved 
windshield provides extra visibil- 
ity. New instrument paneliseasier 
to read and controls are easier to 
reach. It's the cab that has every- 
thing a truck driver wants! 


New Chevrolet trucks offer 


more advantages you need and want— 


NEW RIDE CONTROL SEAT:* Seat 
cushion and back move as a unit 
to “float” you over bumps. Elimi- 
nates annoying back-rubbing. 


NEW ENGINE POWER AND FUEL 
ECONOMY: Bigger, brawnier 
“Thriftmaster 235” engine. 
Rugged, durable “Loadmaster 
235” engine. All-new “Jobmaster 
261” engine.* All three deliver 
new power plus new operating 
economy! 


NEW, BIGGER LOAD SPACE: New 


pickup bodies have deeper sides. 


MORE CHEVROLET TRUCKS IN USE THAN ANY OTHER MAKE! 


New stake bodies are wider, 


longer and roomier. 


NEW CHASSIS RUGGEDNESS: 
Heavier axle shafts in two-ton 
models, more durable clutches in 
light- and heavy-duty models, 
stronger frames in afl models. 


NEW AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSION: 
Proved, thrifty Truck Hydra- 
Matic transmission is offered on 
Y-, %4- and 1-ton models. 

*Optional at extra cost. Ride Control Seat é 
avatlable m stam lard cabs only lobma ster 


261” engine on 2-ton mode 


P CHEVROLET 
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Mile of the Century 


At the British Empire Games in Van- 
couver, B.C. last week, visiting Austra- 
lians did their rugged best to live up to 
their press notices. They began well. Billed 
as good-natured brawlers, they touched 
off the first international rhubarb by fil- 
ing a loud beef about the skimpy supply 
of good red meat at the breakfast table. 

Then the Aussies slowed down. Highly 
favored to take the unofficial team cham- 
pionship, they dropped into second place 
behind a surprisingly well-balanced squad 
from England. A solid third: Canada, But 
there was high hope in Aussie hearts. 
Their collective failure could be wiped out 
in the biggest event of the games: the 
“Mile of the Century.” Long John Landy, 
their world’s-record beater (3:58) was 
primed to run the race of his life. 

No one expected Landy to have an easy 
time of it. He would be stepping out for 
the first time against the second-fastest 
miler in the world: England’s Dr. Roger 
Bannister, first man in history to clock 
better than four minutes. And this time 
both men would be running without the 
split-second pacesetting of Chris Chata- 
way, B.E.G. 3-mile champion, who had 
paced both runners in their four-minute- 
breaking miles. 

In Vancouver's big race, Australian 
Landy broke fast and was out in front by 
the end of the first quarter. He increased 
his pace, for only by getting a good lead 
could he hope to hold off Briton Bannis- 
ter’s famed finishing kick. But longjawed 
Roger Bannister never let him get out of 
reach. He dogged the Australian’s strides 
closely and carefully, was hanging on 
easily when Landy passed the metric- 
mile post (1,500 meters) at a better-than- 
world’s-record clip (3:41.9). There Ban- 
nister turned on his fabulous reserve pow- 
er and made his move. “I looked back on 
the inside,” said Landy. “Just then he went 
by me on the outside. I shifted into high 
gear but couldn’t catch him.” 

Bannister had lasted just long enough. 
A few yards past the finish line, he col- 
lapsed, having broken four minutes again 
(3:58.8) and beaten the world’s fastest 
miler in the process. 

Spectacular as the mile was, for sheer 
drama the 26-mile marathon dominated 
the games. Just 20 minutes after Bannis- 
ter’s victory, England’s Jim Peters stag- 
gered into the stadium far ahead of the 
long-distance pack. Suddenly his stride 
fell apart into an awful, staggering dance. 
He dropped to his knees and began to 
crawl up the track. 

“Get up! Keep going, Jim!” shouted 
teammates. 

“Stop him. Take him off,” growled the 
crowd. Police pushed back spectators, 
whose efforts to help might have disquali- 
fied Peters. The English team broke into a 
singsong chant; “James Henry Peters. . . 
James Henry Peters . . . Get up, Jim!” 
Time after time, Jim collapsed, writhed 
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Ralph Morse—Lits 
BANNISTER BEATING LANDY 
A look and a kick. 





in the cinders, then painfully pushed him- 
self up again. The finish line was far 
around the curve of the track, nearly 400 
yds. away. But, incredibly, both crowd 
and team mistook a nearer line for the 
finish, thought Peters had less than 100 
yds. to go. One last time, Peters roused 
himself, went weaving along, half-con- 
scious. For a few wonderful moments, 
the crowd thought he had done the im- 
possible. Jim Peters was being carried 
off the track on a stretcher when offi- 
cials announced: “The finish line is at 
the east side ... 220 yds. further.” 
Fifteen minutes later, Scotland’s Joe Mc- 
Ghee trotted in to win the race. 


BASEBALL'S BIG TEN 


The league leaders after 16 weeks 
of play: 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


Team: New York (by four games) 
Pitcher: Wilson, Milwaukee (7-0) 
Batter: Snider, Brooklyn (.353) 
Runs Batted In: Musial, St. 

Louis (103) 
Home Runs: Mays, New York (36) 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


Team: Cleveland (by 24 games) 
Pitcher: Consuegra, Chicago (14-3) 
Batter: Noren, New York (.337) 
Runs Batted In: Minoso, 

Chicago (86) 
Home Runs: Doby, Cleveland (25) 





Move from Philadelphia? 


Baseball fans have a simple faith: they 
worship winners. They also deem it their 
solemn duty to give advice to losers. In 
Chicago last week, looking at the Ameri- 
can League statistics, Investor Arnold 
Johnson found the Philadelphia Athletics 
limping along with one foot in the cellar, 
and was ready to give them the word. 
“Nothing wrong that a few million dol- 
lars won't cure,” said Johnson, vice chair- 
man of Automatic Canteen Co. of Ameri- 
ca. His proposal: shift the franchise to 
Kansas City, Mo., where Johnson happens 
to own the only big baseball stadium in 
town. He is willing to pay $4,500,000 for 
the privilege of giving the A’s that Mid- 
western cure. 

Even in the old days, when Connie 
Mack himself was around to see that the 
fans got their money’s worth, Philadelphia 
was not always enthusiastic about the A’s. 
Between 1901, when the American League 
was founded, and 1950, when he finally 
stepped down as manager, the Grand Old 
Man of Baseball won nine pennants. But 
even when the team was winning, there 
were empty seats in the ballpark. In 1914 
Connie broke up his famous $100,000 in- 
field (“Home-Run” Baker, Jack Barry, 
Eddie Collins and Stuffy McInnis) for 
ready cash. 

Things looked up for a while in the late 
"20s, when Connie fielded such fine com- 
petitors as Mickey Cochrane, Lefty Grove 
and Al Simmons on first-division teams. 
Then Pepper Martin and the Gas House 
Cardinals of 1931 whipped the Athletics 
in the World Series, and the fans deserted 
Connie Mack Staditm once more. After 
World War II there were a couple of 
good seasons; then everything went to 
pot. Connie today is too old (91) to help 
his team; his two sons, Roy and Earle, 
have neither the talent nor the money to 
keep the A’s fighting. 

Now that the Milwaukee Braves and 
the Baltimore Orioles have taught the big 
leagues that shifting a franchise can spruce 
up a team, most baseball men agree that 
the Athletics could do worse than make 
the sleeper jump to Kansas City. But’ 
Roy Mack is a stubborn loyalist. When 
the Athletics’ board of directors meets 
this week to consider Johnson’s offer, Roy 
will be on hand with some last-minute 
support from a syndicate of Philadelphia 
businessmen. If Co-Owners Connie, Roy 
and Earle agree to sell their stock, Harry 
Sylk, president of Philadelphia's Sun Ray 
Drug Co., promises that he and some 
friends will match Midwesterner John- 
son’s price. Such well-heeled sentimental- 
ity may delay the Athletics’ departure for 
a while, but Connie Mack, for one, is 
willing to face the truth. A move, he says, 
is inevitable. 


Jumping Russians 

The stubby little biplane leveled off at 
5,000 ft. over the tawny fields of Burgun- 
dy. In the rear cockpit, a Russian para- 
chutist carefully checked his equipment. 
When he spotted a white chalk cross on 
the ground below, he stepped off into 
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Your trip begins and ends 
in the heart of town... 





...at a businesslike hour 


Start to finish, Pullman puts your convenience first. 
You leave from a station only minutes away, on depend- 
able train schedules planned to let you make the most 
of your working day. And you arrive in the center of 
town at a businesslike hour... refreshed and relaxed. 


Take it easy 


Go PULLMAN 


Comfortable, convenient and safe 





Have a "Rent-a-car” waiting for you. Ask your ticket agent. COPYRIGHT L954, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 
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space. For 20 seconds he fell free. Then his 
nylon chute blossomed overhead and he 
began to drift downwind, past his target. 
Tugging skillfully at his suspension lines, 
he spilled air from his chute and slipped 
back toward the cross. He touched down 
only four yards short of the mark. 

“That Russian was playing on his chute 
like an organist,” marveled a pop-eyed ob- 
server at the Second International Para- 
chute Jumping Championships of Saint- 
Yan last week. “Eto Nichevo,” shrugged 
the jumper. “It was nothing. Everyone 
on my team can do it.” 

Everyone could. The suspicious, hu- 
morless Soviet crews arrived in France 
festooned with “secret” instruments (7.¢., 
stopwatches, portable altimeters, audio- 
timers that would sound a warning buzz 
in time to pull the ripcord, safety devices 
for opening chutes automatically at mini- 
mum altitude). They brought along three 
political tutors: an army colonel, an in- 
terpreter and a Tass correspondent. They 
haggled endlessly over procedure, spent 
two hours on the ground discussing a 
maneuver in the air. But they put on an 
exhibition of fine precision jumping that 
won them the championship with ease. In 
second place: the Czechs. Third: the 
French defending champions. Among the 
also-rans: Switzerland, Britain, the U.S.. 
Italy and Yugoslavia. 

Relatively new as an excuse for inter- 
national competition, parachute jumping 
is too full of spine-jerking thrills ever to 
become a popular pastime. But the care- 
ful jumpers in Burgundy last week seemed 
set on proving that a dive into empty air 
need be no more dangerous than a snappy 
game of table tennis. 


Scoreboard 

@ In Seattle, Slo-Mo-Shun V, a roaring. 
red-tailed hydroplane, skittered for go 
miles across the surface of Lake Washing- 
ton at an average speed of 99.108 m.p.h. 
as Pilot Lou Fageol won the fifth straight 
Gold Cup championship for Seattle’s Car 
Dealer Stanley Sayres. 

Q In Chicago, Jerry Barber from La Can- 
ada, Calif., played 72 holes on Tam 
O’Shanter’s tricky course in 277—II un- 
der par—to win the $25,000 All-Ameri- 
can tournament. In the women’s divi- 
sion, Mildred (“Babe”) Didrikson Zaha- 
rias continued the winning pace she has 
set since her cancer operation last year, 
fired a record-breaking seven-under-wom- 
en’s-par 69 on her way to the Tam title. 

@ At Goshen, N.Y., on the mile track of 
Good Time Park, Newport Dream trotted 
away from a field of 15 other three-year- 
olds to win the 29th Hambletonian Stakes. 
Off form all spring, the bay colt won the 
first heat handily, just managed to finish 
ahead of Harlan in the second. 

@ In Manhattan, two former heavyweight 
champions, Jack Dempsey and Joe Louis, 
and onetime Welterweight, Lightweight 
and Featherweight Champion Henry Arm- 
strong, were the only modern boxers 
elected to the new Boxing Hall of Fame. 
Among the oldtimers chosen: James 
J. Corbett, John L. Sullivan, Jack John- 
son, Joe Gans and Stanley Ketchel. 
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Life insurance policy for family men 


Protection2Plus 





rygye four things you want most in 
an insurance contract are (1) 
substantial protection for your 
family; (2) a retirement income 
base for your later years; (3) the accumu- 
lation of cash values for emergencies; 
and (4) a low, affordable premium rate. 
That’s why Travelers new Protection + 
Plus Policy* is for you! 
If you are, say, 30 years old, here’s 
what $19.20 a month (even less if you 


pay annually) will buy: 


© $10,000 Life insurance protection to age 
65, 

© Should you die before you reach 65: $10,- 
000 for your Jamily or $1004 month for 
your family for nine years and three 
months. (Consider how welcome that 
income will be!) 

© At age 65: $50 a month for as long as 
you live, In combination with the Social 
Security benefits you'll be receiving, it 
will make your total retirement income 
a substantial one. 

© Cash values for emergencies, For in- 
stance: fifteen vears after you buy Pro- 
tection + Plus, your policy will have 
a cash value of $2,750. 
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If you're 25 years old, the comparable 
low-cost premium will be only $16.20 a 
month. At age 35, only $23.30. 

And there are more plus benefits avail- 
able with this new policy. Since your 
children—and your estate—are not yet 
fully grown, you may want to combine 
Protection + Plus with deuble or triple 
protection for these “critical” years ata 
small additional premium, 

And Protection + Plus may be issued 
to provide for waiver of premiums in 


case you become disabled as delined in 


ApLE TO. RAT aHTLY 
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Travelers 








ONT OF THE LEADING Lire INSURANCE CoP 
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Travelers now gives you 


protection +retirementincome  : 
+O ash vali I@S ata price you can afford! : 
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the contract. And double indemnity for 
accidental death is also available. 


The fact that this contract can be writ- 
ten in varying amounts (you don’t have 
to buy the $10,000 plan)—is yet another 
good reason to get in touch with your 
Travelers agent right away. With his ex- 
clusive Retire-O-Meter demonstration, 
he can quickly show you exactly how 
Protection + Plus will work for you. 
No obligation, of course. 

For a free copy of the new booklet 
Protection + Plus—mail this coupon, 


ANADA, 
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Please send me a free copy of the booklet 


Protection + Plus. 











VICEROY 
hos DOUBLE the 
FILTERING 
ACTION 


to Double your 
Smoking Pleasure 





I. NEW FILTER OF 
ESTRON MATERIAL! 


It’s 100% filter! Pure! Snow-white! 
Supplies 20,000 tiny filter traps! 
Yet VICEROYS draw so smo-o-o-th... 


2. PLUS 
KING-SIZE 
LENGTH! 


The smoke is filtered 
through this extra length 
of rich, costly tobaccos, 
then through VICEROY’S | } 
exclusive filter tip, to give 
you an extra-filtering 
action found in no other 
cigarette—yes, double the 
filtering action to double 
your smoking pleasure! No 
wonder VICEROY out- 
sells all other filter ciga- 
rettes combined! 
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NEW 


KING-SIZE 
FILTER TIP 


VICEROY 


—only a penny or two more 
than cigarettes without filters! 
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MEDICINE 


"Like Billy-O" 


In the hospital at Warracknabeal, 180 
miles from Melbourne in Australia’s rich 
wheatland, nurses kept an extra-sharp eye 
on Patient John Clancy, lest he sneak out 
for a bit of pub-crawling with his cronies. 
White-bearded Farmer Clancy had _ al- 
ready given them the slip once. and they 
wanted him to stay put until the wound 
from his operation was fully healed. It 
was only an appendectomy. but what made 
the case ususual was Clancy's age: 100. 
So far as the records showed, he was the 
oldest appendectomy patient in history. 
Last week he was out of bed. playing 
cards and giving visitors his recipe for lon- 
gevity: “Drink deep, smoke like billy-o, 
work as hard as you have to, and hate the 
Tories good and proper.” 


Blood Will Tell 


The old saw that “blood will tell” 
gaining new meaning from medical re- 
search. Last week the British Medical 
Journal published a series of reports by 
three research teams. Among the findings 
@ People with blood of Type O are 35% 
more likely than others to suffer from 
peptic ulcers. 

@ During pregnancy. a Type O woman 
is more likely to develop toxemia 

@ The danger of lung cancer seems un- 
related to the ABO groupings, but one 
study suggested that Rh-negative people 
are slightly less subject to this fast- 
increasing disease than others. 

@ Cancer of the stomach is significantly 
commoner among Type A subjects, but 
no such relationship has been found in 
cancers elsewhere. 


Why Go to a Quack? 


Most doctors scoff when patients turn 
to quacks or unorthodox practitioners. 
Instead of scoffing, Dr. Beatrix Cobb, 
research psychologist at Houston's M.D. 
Anderson Hospital and Tumor Institute, 
determined to find out why patients do 
it. The people she questioned, reports 
Dr. Cobb in the current Psychiatric Bul- 
letin, divided roughly into four groups: 

1) Miracle seekers. Example: a Negro 
woman with cancer of the breast who 
covered herself with a “prayer cloth” each 
day for six months before seeking medi- 
cal care. Now near death, she “believes 
that the failure of the prayer cloth was 
due to her sins.” 

2) The uninformed. One businessman 
did not know the difference between an 
M.D. and other self-styled “doctors.” 

3) The restless. Example: a man of 
53 became impatient during a two-week 
stint of laboratory analysis, went to a 
quack who gave him “treatment” within 
the hour. “I got ‘antsy.” You know, whe n 
you've got cancer, every minute counts. 

4) The graspers at straws—those whom 
the doctors have told, “We have done all 
we can.” But “for their own peace of 
mind, [many patients] must continue to 
try to do something about it.” 








PsYCHOLOGIST COBB 
Patients are people. 


Quacks attract patients by “kindness, 
consideration, and recognition of the pa- 
tient as a person.’ They give the appear- 
ance of explaining things to the patient 
in understandable English. “The quack 
ties the patient to him through the bonds 
of grateful appreciation . . . The cancer 
patient seeks not only adequate medical 
care, but sympathetic emotional supporf.” 


Cepsules , 
@ Researchers at Michigan State Health 
Laboratories and doctors in Mexico re- 
ported a new antibiotic, Synnematin, as 
a prompt and effective cure for typhoid 
fever. Hitherto. Chloromycetin had been 
by far the best drug against typhoid. 

@ Britain's Medical Press suggested anew 
feature of social medicine. ‘““The house- 
wife... cannot present her husband with 
a medical certificate and take a few weeks’ 
sick leave; she has to carry on. . . until 
she is literally unable to stagger around 
the house.” Since a woman could use sick 
pay to hire help while she got a rest, the 
journal asked: “Why not introduce... 
sickness benefits for housewives?” 

@ Babies as young as two weeks old can 
suffer migraine headaches. reported Dr. 
Jerome Glaser of Rochester, N.Y. The 
diagnosis usually has to wait until the 
victim is old enough to describe the symp- 
toms, but infants’ behavior sometimes 
suggests migraine, which is proved by 
later attacks. 

@ Lack of funds has forced the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis to slash 
emergency aid to polio patients, reported 
President Basil O'Connor. The $200,000 
doled out last week “represents money 
‘borrowed’ from funds committed to re- 
search and education.’’ To meet the short- 
age, there will be an emergency March 
of Dimes next week. 
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BOLD IN SWEEP and blithe in spirit... this is leadership 


with new color, new dash! This is Chrysler leadership that 
gives you the limitless thrill and confidence of driving with 
instant power for instant response —235 HP FirePower, 
mightiest of V-8 engines. Safer power for passing and traffic 


with PowerFlite, most automatic of all no-clutch transmissions. 


THE POWER OF LEADERSHIP IS YOURS IN A 


. for the 


Full-time Power Steering and Power Brakes. too 
first complete driver control in any automobile. Here, truly, is 
living leadership that is revolutionizing all driving today. If 
vou haven't tried a beautiful, brand new Chrysler, you should! 


you should! you sHoutp’ Come let your Chrysler 


lealer prove to vou why anything less is “vesterday s” car! 
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The sea does wonders with your ippetite and boring chefs do 
wonders in meeting its demands. One of the gala events of the voyage 
Sa spec ial prenie lune heon on deck And every day al hire akfast lune h 
or dinner. your only problem is to select from the menu’s enticing 
array. With the in-betweens midmorning broth or tea, a midafter- 
noon snack. a late evening buffet in the cocktail lounge vour zestful 


THE -LURLINE 1S HAWAII appetite never waits long to rea¢ ha happy ending. Where but on the 


LUKLINE can vou enypoy sie h hounty as vou travel to and from Hawaii! 





Be sure to book round trip. The return voyage puts new accents of 


travel by sea. It’s treice the fun to sail the Lorine both ways 
See vour Travel Agent or any Matson Lines office: New York. Chicazo 


San Franeiseo. Seattle. Portland. Los Angeles. San Diego. Honolulu. 
For the fine rave he LURLINE 
for the finest freight service he 
Matson Cargo Fleet to ond from Hawai 
THE LURLINE SAILS FROM SAN FRANCISCO AND LOS ANGELES ALTERNATELY 


RELIGION 





Answers to a Challenge 


Augustine, Bishop of Hippo, saw the 
Roman Empire falling about him. A few 
months after he died (430 A.D.), the in- 
vading Vandals took Hippo, then a major 
North African strongpoint. In the ages 
that followed, the great cities of man 
crumbled. but their citizens found a spir- 
itual home in Saint Augustine’s City of 
God. To this day, Christian churches of 
all denominations draw upon the theologi- 
cal system that Augustine tirelessly nailed 
down before the storm broke. Yet the 
2oth century is haunted by a question: 
Is Christian civilization going the way of 
the Roman Empire? Perhaps. say proph- 
ets such as Britain’s Historian Arnold J. 
Toynbee. Surely, said a Christian theolo- 
gian last week during a visit to the U 
from behind the Iron Curtain. 

Noting the 1,600th anniversary this 
year of Augustine's birth, Czechoslova- 
kia's Dr. Joseph L. Hromadka said at 
Princeton: “Saint Augustine . . . laid— 
in a way—a foundation for what 
we have called Christian civilization . . . 
Now the historical structure of this civili- 
zation finds itself in an agony . 

“We have to sense the imperceptible 
and yet real shifting of the center of 
gravity from the Christian nations to the 
non-Christian world . . . So-called Chris- 
tian civilization finds itself in disintegra- 
tion. . . Christian nations have failed to 
carry out, in time, the indispensable, long- 
awaited social adaptations ... and to 
assist other nations in their struggle 
against misery, poverty and ignorance.” 

What Hope? Theologian Hromadka 
says he is no Communist, and his breth- 
ren largely believe him. But he thinks it 
fit to collaborate with his country’s Com- 
munist regime, and for that reason it was 








THEOLOGIAN HROMADKA 
A sharpened sense of doom. 
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Choguku Shimbun, + 
FATHER LASsALLE & New CHU 
A symbol of Christian hope. 


easy to dismiss Hromadka’s speech as the 
melancholy result of peaceful coexistence 
and a sharpened sense of doom. Nonethe- 
less, his warnings, did constitute a chal- 
lenge. In the U.S., it was a good week to 
look for some answers. Hundreds of Chris- 
tian churchmen from all over the world 
were meeting in half a dozen U.S. cities 
to discuss the condition of their faith 
below). The World Council of 
Churches was preparing for next week's 
big meeting at Evanston, III, whose 
theme is “Christ the Hope of the World.” 

As usual, there was no clear agreement 
on just what form that hope should take. 
Many churchmen, notably the Americans, 
emphasized “practical” action here and 
now. Said the World Presbyterian Alli- 
ance meeting at Princeton (where Hro- 
madka spoke): “Strive to break down 
racial barriers . . . Promote understand- 
ing between classes. . . Provide an oppor- 
tunity for every man . 
lihood Other churchmen, rallying 
round the eschatological view that sees 
the Christian hope at the end of the world 
ind not in it, argued that Christianity’s 
place was not primarily in political or 
battles. Contemplating “the 
hydrogen and perhaps a cobalt bomb,” 
Presiding Bishop Henry Knox Sherrill of 
the U.S. Protestant Episcopal Church 
sounded a note of resignation. Said he at 
Minneapolis: “The possibility of the end 
of the world is not so tragic. Christians 
have always known that we are sojourners 
and pilgrims, and that we have here no 
continuing city.” 

Who Is Winning? In Hiroshima, Ja- 
pan, meanwhile, Christianity made an- 
other comment on the Bomb—by dedi- 


( see 


. to earn a live- 


ideological 





cating the handsome new Church of Our 
Lady of the Assumption on the site where 
the old one stood before it was destroyed 
nine years ago by the first A-Bomb. Jesuit 
Father Hugo Lassalle (who himself sur- 
vived the bombing) built this World 
Peace Memorial Church with contribu- 
tions from Japanese converts plus a $100,- 
ooo anonymous contribution from the 
U.S. In this new church, standing at the 
birthplace of the atomic age. Christians 
of all denominations might find a symbol. 
Various Christian assemblies last week 
gave at least an appearance of being busy, 
energetic, and less concerned with la- 
menting destruction than with building 
anew. 

Altogether, Christianity could be seen 
as still a long way from the disintegra- 
tion which Dr. Hromadka saw _ just 
around the corner. Before and since the 
Vandals sacked Hippo, Christianity sur- 
vived many agonies. But the Vandals in- 
side and outside the city in A.D. 1954 
were a different breed from any who had 
come before. No Christian, 1,600 years 
after Saint Augustine’s birth, could say 
with full confidence that the churches 
were winning the fight against them. 


Anglicans & Anglicanism 
Looking like members of a good club 
on a decorous outing, 670 bishops, priests 
and laymen from the 327 dioceses of the 
Anglican Communion gathered in Minne- 
apolis last week for a ten-day congress, the 
first to be held outside the British Isles. 
Gaiters mingled easily with plain black 
trousers and there were jokes and quips 
aplenty. The Most Rev. Geoffrey Francis 
Fisher, Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
the Most Rev. Henry Knox Sherrill. Pre- 
siding Bishop of the U.S. Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, were asked to look ani- 
mated for a portrait with their respective 
wives, promptly animated themselves by 
singing Sweet Adeline. Bishops were ev- 
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Fast, cool electric shaving 
no matter how hot the 
weather! That's what thou- 
sands of men now enjoy 
with this wonderful before- 
shave beard conditioner. 
Try it yourself—and see 
why they smile! 














get top performance trom 
your electric shaver 


Even in hot weather you'll get quick, comfortable electric shaving 
when you use this new before-shave beard conditioner. 


Cooling, refreshing Lectric Shave goes on like a lotion, then you 
shave! Note how it improves performance of your razor, no matter 
which brand it is. Feel how it speeds up shaving, cuts drag and dis- 
comfort—particularly for the man whose skin is dry and sensitive. 


You get this amazing improvement in 

razor performance because Lectric 

Shave instantly conditions your face 

for shaving with a remarkable three- 

way “setting-up” action: 

1. It evaporates sticky, razor-clogging per- 
Spiration. 

2. It lubricates your skin to eliminate 
“shaver drag’ and to allow faster, 
cooler, more comfortable shaving —no 
matter how sticky the weather, 

3. It makes your whiskers so soft your 
shaver can cut them off quickly, cleanly 
and closely . . . without a “miss” and 
without razor-burn. 

And Lectric Shave is good for your 

shaver, too! It lubricates the shaver’s 

cutting head for faster, easier action. 

Helps break in new razors, gives them 

longer life. 

Try Lectric Shave tomorrow. It’s 
available at your nearest drugstore or 
toilet-goods counter—and it costs less 


“With Lectric Shave, I shave much 
closer and faster—and get a cooler, 
more comfortable shave in the bar- 
gain,” reports F. Ensminger, Jr., 
Newark, N. J. 


tT 


“It fills a long-felt need,” says W. H. 
Varley, Newton Centre, Mass. 
“Lectric Shave makes it possible to 
get fast, close shaves. There’s no irri- 
tation, either—even in hot weather.” 


than a penny a shave! Only 59 cents, 
no U.S. tax, for the 3-o0z. bottl— 
enough for 80 shaves, 


[we want you to give this 
Frth amazing beard conditioner 

* a thorough trial because 
we're sure Lectric Shave will make you so 
much happier with your electric shaver 
for years to come. 


That’s why we'll send you a generous 
free sample—enough for a full month of 
shaving —absolutely free. 


Send your name and address to The 
J. B. Williams Company, Dept. T4, Glas- 
tonbury, Conn. (Offer good only in Con- 
tinental U.S.A.) 











erywhere (207 of them were registered), 
and many of them came from the Asiatic 
and African countries where Christianity 
must fight perhaps its hardest battle with 
Communism. 

Halfway House. There was tall, court- 
ly Bishop Arabinda Nath Mukerjee. first 
Indian to be made primate of the Angli- 
can Church in India, who was pleasantly 
surprised by the U.S. “This country is 
much more sane and much more con- 
cerned with religion than I had realized,” 
he said. There was Doctor Koki Abe, a 
hygiene and public-health expert from the 
Japanese island of Hokkaido. There was 
Bishop Leonard Beecher of Mombasa, who 
travels about his vast diocese unarmed, as 
do his 106 priests. despite the murderous 
Mau Mau. (“One's Christian faith begets 
a trustfulness that conquers fear.” ) 

One view that bobbed up again and 
again at Minneapolis was that Anglican- 
ism will sooner or later prove to have 
been nothing but a halfway house on the 
road to a united church. Editorialized the 
high-church weekly, the Living Church 
“Anglicanism as an ‘ism’ is only an epi- 
sode in the life of the universal church. 
Some day it may cease to be or may be- 
come merged in a broader expression of 
the life of the Holy Catholic Church.” 

The External Objective. Rising. young 
(40) Theologian James Peter Hickin- 
botham, just appointed principal of St. 
John’s College of the University of Dur- 
ham, England, put it on the line in one of 
the major papers read at the congress. 
“The Anglican Communion,” he wrote, 
“has never said of itself. as Rome and 
orthodoxy each says of itself. ‘We are the 
Catholic Church and nobody else .. 
We all need to have our partial and dis- 
torted traditions supplemented and cor- 
rected by those elements of the truth 
which other communions have preserved 
better than we have, and this can only 
take place within the intimate fellowship 
of a reunited church...” 

Presiding Bishop Sherrill also under- 
scored reunion. “The body of Christ is 
broken into many pieces,” he said. “We 
can be grateful to God for the increased 
cooperation brought about in recent years 
. . . But [this] must not satisfy us. The 
goal. . . is the unity of the church... 

“Nothing could be so un-Christian or 
so unwise as to wrap our talent in a nap- 
kin and bury it in the earth in the name 
of preservation. We must have a view of 
the wholeness of the Christian Church. 
Anglicanism is not an end in itself; the 
church even is not an end in herself. The 
glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ 
is, of course. the eternal as well as the 
present objective.” 


Doubts About Unity 


Christian unity might look desirable to 
the assembled Anglicans (see above), but 
not to all their brethren. 

@ The International Catholic Congress in 
Chicago, including Episcopal. Anglican, 
Eastern Orthodox, Old Catholic and Pol- 
ish National Catholic communions, heard 
Chicago's Episcopal Bishop Gerald F. Bur- 
rill cast some cold water on the Evanston 
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)) Reading and heeding 
speed limit signs 
can help you... 


save up to 


40% 


on your auto 


insurance! 


Read how careful drivers get top-notch 
protection at rock-bottom rates with 


STATE FARM MUTUAL 


Do you obey traffic signs like the one 
in the picture? If you do, here’s good 
news! You can probably qualify for 
membership with State Farm Mutual 

the “careful driver insurance com- 
pany.” 

And as a member, you can save on 
your auto insurance—save as much as 
40% of the cost of comparable protection 
with other good companies! 

State Farm Mutual, you see, delib- 
erately aims to insure only careful 
drivers. Our experience over the past 
32 years proves this holds accident 
costs to a minimum. And we pass the 
savings back to our members in the 
form of rock-bottom rates. 

Any one of our 7,000 State Farm 
Mutual agents can tell you exactly 
how much you can save. And he can 
fill you in on the many other benefits 
of State Farm insurance —like our con- 
venient semi-annual payment plan. 
And our speedy, efficient ‘‘day or 
night” claim service. 

To find the agent who lives nearest 
you, look under “State Farm Insur- 
ance” in the yellow pages of your 
phone book, or write: State Farm Mu- 
tual, Dept. H-13, Bloomington, LIL 


Can You Qualify? 


State Farm aims to insure 
careful drivers only. Drivers 
who can be counted on to: 


[) Obey speed laws 

{) Be alert for emergencies 

Make full stop at stop signs 

|) Heed crossing signals 

|. Always signal stops and 

turns 

Avoid passing on hills or 

curves 

() Avoid mixing alcohol and 
gasoline 

() Yield pedestrians the right 
of way 
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STATE FARM MUTUAL 


STATE FARM 


INSURANCE 





FREE TO MEMBERS! 


New State Farm insignia 
like above) in bright red 
headlight-reflecting 
Seotchlite. Identifies you 
as “careful driver, soundly 
insured” .. provides emer- 
gency reflection when 
parked or if taillight fails. 








“the careful driver insurance company” 


State Farm Insurance is written only by the 
State Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance Co. 
and its wholly owned affilintes: 
State Farm Life Insurance Company 
State Farm Fire and Casualty Company 


Home office: Bloomington, IVinois. Field claim offices in 
325 principal cities. 7,000 agents in 40 states, District 
of Columbia, and Ontario, Canada 
Heor “Jack Brickhouse Sports News” Saturdays and 


“Cecil Brown News Commentaries” Sundays over Mutual Stations. 
Check local radio listings. 











"I dtink all the 


coffee | want... | 





DONT STOP DRINKING 
COFFEE... JUST STOP 


DRINKING CAFFEIN ! 


Ec isn’t coffee that keeps so many peo- 
ple awake at night. It’s the nerve- 
jangling caffein that ordinary coffee con- 
tains. And bitter-tasting caffein adds 
nothing to coffee’s flavor or fragrance! 

So join the millions who've switched 
to New Extra-Rich Sanka Coffee. It's 
one of today’s most flavorful coffees, 
and it’s 97% caffein-free. It gives you 
all the fragrant satisfying goodness of 
fine coffee, yet can’t keep you awake! 


DELICIOUS IN 
EITHER INSTANT OR 
REGULAR FORM 


Products of General Foods 





NEW EXTRA-RICH 


SANKA COFFEE 


It’s delicious! It’s 97% caffein-free! 
It lets you sleep! 
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ecumenists: “Pan-Protestantism is not 
unity. It is a temporary expedient 
Unity must be achieved on God’s terms 
and not on ours. . . We hear people say, 
‘This is the Church's last chance. ‘We 
must unite or be destroyed by the evil 
powers of atomic energy.’ I am convinced 
that this is heresy. Our Lord has prom- 
ised that the gates of Hell shall not pre- 
vail against His Church—to believe other- 
wise is to deny the sovereignty of God.” 
@ At a conference of some 250 theolo- 
gians, philosophers and scientists concern- 
ing “Religion in an Age of Science” on 
Star Island, N.H.. Dr. Edwin P. Booth, 
professor of historical theology at Boston 
University, took a few hard cuts at Evan 
ston from another direction. The World 
Council, he said, “is summoning, in this 
dark and tragic age. churches that will 
not change and leaders who follow old 
guides while men are hungry for the evi- 
dence of human experience. The great 
curse of the Church in 1954 is that it 
calls upon God to move in to save man 
It is inconceivable that God would 
love an American better than a Russian 
or that He would love a Massachusetts 
Congregationalist better than an Indian 
Buddhist Outside the portals of 
Evanston stands the human race. They 
don't want Kierkegaard . . . The answer 
. . . lies not in Biblical theology but in 
experience, where Jesus Himself found it.” 


The Preacher & the Nudists 


The Rev. Braxton Bragg Sawyer stepped 
into an Oklahoma City bookstore one day 
and came out with a crusade. Inside he 
had found a group of teen-agers giggling 
over nudist magazines. Baptist Sawyer 
was alarmed to see Satan in this unexpect- 
ed quarter. “Nudists!” he said. “I had 
preached for 20 years without ever using 
the word nudist.” 

Dr. Sawyer hurried home to Fort 
Smith, Ark. (pop. 47,942) and went to 
work, getting bills drawn up to outlaw 
this “national menace,” thundering against 
it over his radio program. To get his point 
across, he played a tape-recorded “confes- 
sion of a 13-year-old nudist girl.’ Nudist 
Norval Packwood, executive director of 
the American Sunbathing Association 
(with more than 15,000 members), wrote 
to Evangelist Sawyer and invited him to 
the A.S.A. national convention at Battle 
Creek, Mich. “to learn the real truth 
about nudism.” Last week, as the nudists 
shucked their clothes at Battle Creek, 
the Rev. Braxton Bragg Sawyer girded 
his loins for a fight. 

Armed with a movie camera, color film, 
a tape recorder and a public-address sys- 
tem, he headed into the camp in his 
station wagon. The way was barred by a 
score of bare-chested male nudists (trou- 
sered for the occasion) and one comely, 
sun-suited female, Mrs. June Lange, the 
convention’s pressagent. Like all other 
visitors, Mrs. Lange explained, the rever- 
end doctor must take off his clothes so he 
could feel at home. 

Without shedding even his coat, 42- 
year-old Preacher Sawyer grabbed his 
movie camera and made for the camp 











Sraxton 6, Sawyer 
CRUSADER SAWYER 
He kept his clothes o 


gateway. One nudist tossed a neat block 
and Sawyer’s burly bulk (5 ft. 11 in., 
225 Ibs.) hit the dust (see cut). Nudists 
rallied to revive him with a first-aid kit, 
a camp chair and a sandwich. A few min- 
utes later, he tried again, fell even harder. 

Next day Preacher Sawyer came back. 
once again found the gate guarded. Said 
he earnestly: “I intend to intensify my 
campaign . . . I give them credit for be- 
ing as sincere as I am. When public senti- 
ment has decided the issue, I am ready 
to shut up. . . But there are times when 
Samson has to take the jawbone of an 
ass and whip a pack of Philistines.” 


The Case of the Red Hadjis 


Religion may be the opium of the 
people, but to a Russian propagandist it 
can be a mighty handy gadget. Last week 
the Kremlin’s latest piece of religious 
propaganda dropped right out of the sky 
over Turkey. 

At Ankara airport landed a Russian 
transport plane. ostensibly out of fuel. 
Out popped 21 gaily clad Mecca-bound 
pilgrims, Communists all, yet Moslems 
to a man. Two of them, their passports 
showed, were Red army officers. While 
the prospective hadjis were still scatter- 
ing affable salaam aleikums around the 
airport, Russian-embassy personnel ar- 
rived. Their eagerness was understand- 
able: Russia is trying hard to woo not 
only its own Moslem population of about 
30 million (which has often been rebel- 
lious and subject to purges) but the 
310 million Moslems whose lands stretch 
in a strategic arc-from Casablanca to 
the Sulu Sea. 

At the airport. there followed go min- 
utes of coffee and other nonalcoholic 
beverages. then up into the air soared 
the plane load of Red pilgrims, looking, 
said one Turk, “more like seasoned actors 
on a tour than believers going to the 
holy city.” 
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A HILTON GUEST ENJOYS THE BEST 
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Entertainment 








Magnificent settings . . . top 
entertainment . and wonderful 
epicurean food greet guests in each of 
the famous rooms in Hilton Hotels 


The memorable highlights of a delightful evening 


are the prestige of visiting a great hotel. . . a distinguished 
atmosphere for leisurely dining . . . captivating dance 
music to name bands . . . and the brilliant performances of 


elamorous stars. Ideally located in leading cities around 


the world, Hilton Hotels are known for their superb 


cuisine, gracious service and friendly hospitality 











A\ shart son story with an all star cast 








—Your 5-day houseparty to EUROPE on 
the new S.S. UNITED STATES 


—Your vacation -at-sea 
on the S.S. AMERICA 


FrancesParkinsonKeyes, 
in her stateroom on the 
s.s. AMERICA: “T like 
everything about this 





. 
Even if all you write is letters’ home. you 


have all the makings for a best seller. Your 
all-star cast is straight out of the pages of 


“Who's Who.” 






ship—specially the un- 


derstanding shown for my 





2 
Ps Mr. and Mrs. Ben Hogan. 
Says golf's triple champion, 
a 
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needs as a writer.” 


"Wonderful food, courteous 


Service, spactous quarters 


and, above all, complete re- 


Your setting is one of gracious living, 
The s.s, Uniren 





laxation. 








sophisticated service. spiced with the 


to a tee! 









romance and glamour of a sea voyage. STATES suits me 


Your mealtime menus are a gour- 


met’s guide to American and Con- 


tinental cuisine; the kitchens, 


the engine room—the whole 


a handbook of efliciency 






and cleanliness ... 





Rear Admiral Tully Shelley, 
USN Ret., “As a professional 


34 years in the 





... Allin all. a “success 


short 


sailor, with 
Navy, 50 Atlantic crossings 
on passenger liners, Pd say no 

















story” that in a 
span of only two years 
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Donald Burr and his wife, Billie Renata t 
Saf § Worth, stars of London’s "Call Me experience beats 


Madam,” with their son on the s,s, 


Unsrep States. “Five days aren't 


a “hit” like 


ship in my 
the s.s. Untrep States for 







has been “bought” 


by over 164.000  pas- 


smoothness and steadiness in 
iny kind of weather.” Admiral 
Shelley is Managing Director in 
London for Lummus Co., Ltd. 









sengers. 
a long enough to enjoy 





S.S. AMERICA 


S.S. UNITED STATES 
Sails from New York to Cobh in 514 


CONSULT OUR AUTHORIZED 


Sails from N.Y. 12 noon, arrives Havre 
morning Sth day, Southampton same days, 642 to Havre, 7 to Southamp- 
3, 17, 30; ton. 8 to Bremerhaven: Aug. 27: United Gales i ines 


afternoon: Aug. 20: Sept. 3, 1 
Oct. 15, 29. First Class $350 up; 


Cabin $220 up; Tourist $165 up. 


ton, Chicogo, Cleveland, Lo 


Sept. 18; Oct. 8, 30. First Class 8295 


up; Cabin $200 up; Tourist $160 up. 
timore, 80s 1 Angeles, Montreal, Norfolk, Philadelphia, St. Louis, San Francisco, Seottle, Toronto, Von 


Offices also in 2c 














One Brocdway, New York 4, N, Y. Tel., Digby 4-5800 


ver, Wosh 


NO FINER FOOD OR SERVICE AFLOAT OR ASHORE 
TRAVEL AGENTS OR 


MUSIC 





Favor for a Friend 


Jukebox and symphony orchestra got 
together in Cleveland last week. Jukebox 
favorite Frankie Laine appeared with the 
Cleveland Summer Orchestra, a reduced 
(71 men) hot-weather edition of George 
Szell’s fine Cleveland Symphony, and 
belted out pop songs in his familiar fog- 
horn voice. An audience of 6,000, some 
sipping soft drinks, enthusiastically lis- 
tened to Jezebel, Jalousie, High Noon, 
etc. The musicians, having swept the last 
delicate strands of cold-weather classics 
out of their instruments, backed Singer 
Laine with grace and good humor. 

Biggest hit of the evening: the premiér 
of the gentle, lightweight /ndian Suite by 
Carl Fischer, eight musical sketches that 





Dan Weiner 
Carv FiscHer & FRANKIE LAINE 
In hot weather, a gentle gesture. 


proved as pleasant and obvious as their 
titles—e.g., Muiden’s Prayer, Big Brave 
Song, War Dance. For Singer Laine it was 
a sentimental occasion. Composer Fischer, 
a three-quarter Cherokee who died of a 
heart attack last March at 41, was Frankie 
Laine’s close friend and musical arranger. 
Fischer, then a nightclub pianist, first 
met Frankie Laine eleven years ago when 
Laine was working as a screw machine 
operator, encouraged him to get out of 
the factory and helped him on his way 
to jukebox fame. Last week after the 
Cleveland audience enthusiastically ap- 
plauded the Suite, Laine said: “You don't 
know how much this would have meant 
to Carl.” 


Ice Age, Stone Age 

Bankers, poets, conductors and even 
femmes fatales have shown that careers 
need not be over at 60. Last week the 
fact was emphasized again by two elderly 
ladies who kicked up their heels with the 
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enthusiasm of dancers a third their age. 
@ In the Hollywood Bowl Ruth St. Denis, 
grandmother of the modern dance, un- 
veiled her first new production since 1934, 
The Ballet of Light, set to Scriabin’s 
Poem of Ecstasy. Surrounded by nine 
young men and women in short, Roman- 
esque costumes, ‘Miss Ruth,” 74, imper- 
sonated the spirit of light, moving ma- 
jestically in yards of billowing silk, her 
hands articulate, her youthful-looking 
neck arched attractively, showing her 
years only when she attempted a fast 
step. An audience of 10,000 cheered Danc- 
er St. Denis. Her dream for the future: 
a “ballet of the states,” in which she 
would be the Statue of Liberty. 

@ At Massachusetts’ famed Jacob's Pil- 
low Dance Festival, Britain’s Margaret 
Morris, 64, was appearing with her new 
dance group, the Celtic Ballet of Scotland, 
Paris-born Dancer Morris has few illu- 
sions about her own barefoot dancing and 
choreographic style. Says she: “Isadora 
Duncan and Ruth St. Denis are the Ice 
Age; I’m about the Stone Age.’ But her 
kilted troupe charmed the critics with 
Scottish folk dances done with a freshness 
rarely seen in the U.S., delighted audi- 
ences in a heathery number telling how 
Bonnie Prince Charlie escaped to Skye, 
while warriors fell and their women 
grieved. At one point, while the group 
was demonstrating Margaret Morris’ own 
exercise movements, the audience spotted 
a typical burlesque grind. As old as the 
Scottish hills, the grind used to be con- 
sidered “too rude” in Scotland, explained 
Dancer Morris, but U.S. movies and mu- 
sicals have made it “respectable.” Alto- 
gether, fans found the Stone Age full of 
good fun and interesting dancing. 


How to Pick Winners 


Once a week at 11 p.m., an odd group 
gathers in a windowless office above Man- 
hattan’s old Palace Theater. Around a 
spinning turntable sit a former executive 
of a record company. a young philosophy 
major, 2 onetime pressagent, the former 
owner of a record company who is now 
getting his M.A. in history, and an ex- 
Army public-relations officer who has 
studied music at Juilliard. They form the 
music staff of The Billboard, 60-year-old 
amusement weekly (circ. 49,966) that has 
become the bible of the music trade. By 
picking pop tunes for listing in the paper's 
widely respected “Spotlight” columns, 
they do what almost everybody in the busi- 
ness tries to do—pick hits in advance. 

An Evening at the Turntable. On a 
typical night, the group settled down for 
a session with a batch of new records. 
Likely winners would be “put in the book” 
for probable listing in “Spotlight”; the 
rest would be turned down. Reporter Bob 
Rolontz (the M.A. candidate) was seated 
behind the turntable, cigar in mouth. per- 
tinent data about title, label, publisher 
and performers at his fingertips. “Viola 
Dixxy—yeah, two x’s,” he announced, 
“singing Everyone Is Saying. We heard 











Why Stubborn Men 
Make Good Bourbon 


by 


J.P.Van Winkle 


President 


Stitzel-Weller 
(Old Fitzgerald) 
Distillery 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Established 1849 





Ashare-cropper in our home county 
got to wondering one time who 
was the bigger jackass, himself or 
his mule. 


The mule ate half the crop. Yet 
the farmer, plowing his corn patch 
on two legs, covered every step 
the critter took, and figured he 
worked twice as hard per leg! 


It’s no secret that us old-time 
distillers go to twice the trouble 
to make genuine Kentucky Sour 
Mash Bourbon. 


We clean our grains not once, but 
again and again—then take con- 
siderable pains to grind them just 
right—not too coarse, not too fine. 

We spend three full hours cook- 
ing our mashes in open tubs with- 
out pressure or haste to get the 
full sweet flavor of Nature’s whole- 
some grains. 


We season our fermenters with 
a portion of the previous day’s 
run, then let them ripen at “‘mule 
pace”’ for 72 to 96 hours. 


Our pedigreed sweet yeast is 
freshly prepared each day—on a 
family recipe that might try the 
patience of Job. 

We distill, then redistill, in our 
old-fashioned type still and doubler 
which are set to yield not the high- 
est proof but the soundest bourbon. 

Our new white oak aging barrels 
are extra heavy and deeply charred 
for the reason that this “flavor 
proofing” at the still makes Father 
Time work harder “‘per leg” to 
bottle-ripen our whiskey. 


In fact, through my 62 years in 
this business, we’ve been down- 
right mulish in sticking to the one 
old-fashioned sour mash method 
which first brought fame to Ken- 
tucky bourbon, 

If you are one who believes there 
is no short cut to perfection, you 
may wish to join the inner circle 
of business executives who have 
discovered our OLD FITZGERALD, 
and find it good business to share, 
in moderation, with associates 
and friends. 


Bonded 100 Proof Original Sour 
Mash Kentucky Straight Bourbon 
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“T always stay at 
a Manger Hotel” 


SAYS 


MR. STRIEDER SCHRAFFENBERGER 
President of Boyle-Midway Inc. 
Manufacturers of Aerowax, 
Acroshave, 3-In-One Oil, Plastic Wood, 
Block Flog Insecticides ond 
other leading household products, 
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Our whole staff agrees 


that Manger Hotels 
offer more comfort 

and convenience for 
every dollar spent” 


NEW YORK CITY 


The VANDERBILT 
The WINDSOR 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The ANNAPOLIS 
The HAY-ADAMS 
The HAMILTON 


BOSTON 


The MANGER 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


The ROCHESTER 


GRAND RAPIDS 


The ROWE 


CLEVELAND 











The ALLERTON 





NEW FAMILY PLAN 


NOW! No room charge for children under 14 when 
accompanied by parents, except in N.Y.C. 
eeeeereeerereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
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Recorp Scouts ACKERMAN, Martin, Rotontz & KRAMER 


Con she 


this last week, but maybe it’s worth listen- 
ing again for the girl—new talent.” He 
played a few bars of a nondescript song by 
a pleasant. commonplace voice. “The girl, 
that's all there is to it.” said someone over 
the noise. “Doesn't she sound like Patti 
Page?” said another. “Yeah. maybe too 
much.” After a chorus Rolontz lifted the 
needle. Music Editor Joe Martin (for- 
merly London Records’ advertising man- 
ager) looked around the room. “O.K.? 
Put it in the book—as a talent pick. 
Gary Kramer (the philosophy student 
jotted it down. 

Next record: a vocalist named Rusty 
Draper (“Real sincere, but a little cold 
lately”), singing Jn the Workshop of the 
Lord. This was “a sacred thing,” but what 
the hell could you do with the pairing? On 
the other side of the record was a hot- 
rhythm number. Turned down. 

Paul Whiteman in a new recording of 
his old arrangements of Whispering and 
You're Driving Me Crazy. The youngsters 
in the group hooted, but 46-year-old Asso- 
ciate Indoor Editor Paul Ackerman coun- 
seled caution. The record did have some- 
thing. Better put it in the book and listen 
to it again. 

Julius La Rosa singing Jn My Own 
Quiet Way. Comments: “Old-fashioned 
Tommy Dorsey sort of thing,” and ‘Too 
many words.” Turned down. 

Cara Mia, with a vocal by Johnny 
Amoroso. The soupy melody is currently 
the No. 2 hit in Britain. Said Ackerman 
“A lot of squares will think this is an 
immortal work.” But apparently not 
enough: turned down. 

A new male trio. Said Rolontz of the 
publisher: “This guy will kill himself to 
make a hit out of this. He formed this 
group himself.” Said Martin: “It’s loud 
and it has a shuffle beat. Everybody loves 
1 shuffle beat right now.’ Booked. 

An orchestra doing Tumbourine. “In- 
strumental records are not moving now.” 








Turned down. 
I’m No Gonna Say, with Ronnie Gay- 
lord. “Sure, he approaches a note from 


sing? What about the pairing? How much push? 


both sides, but he does a chorus in Itali. 
that always goes big. Besides, he is alwa 
on the lists.” Booked. 

The Cadillac Factor. By then it w 
1:30 a.m. The score for the evening 
turned down; ten booked—four pops, 0 
country-and-western, four rhythm-an 
blues plus one “talent pick.” Some of t 
records would be heard again for a seco 
guessing. Of the records finally listed 
Billboard’s “Spotlight” as probable hi 
at least half usually make it, are th 
listed in its authoritative dealer-surv 
charts. Merely being in “Spotlight” u: 
ally assures at least 25,000 additional « 
ders for a record. In a sharply compe 
tive, half-billion-dollar business—of abe 
3,000 pop songs to be published this ye 
no more than go can expect to become h 
—Billboard’s skilled and honest rece 
handicapping is a big factor. 

Billboard staffers are painfully aw: 
that they are not looking for musi: 
quality but only for the elusive sympto 
of popularity. When they first heard Ji 
my Boyd's / Saw Mommy Kissing Sap 
Claus, they walked out of the room 
disgust. but they realized it was bound 
“please the squares” and spotlighted 
(it has sold some 2,000,000 copies 

Says Editor Martin: “We can't make 
hit by spotlighting it. We picked Feli 
Sanders’ Embrasse because her Song fre 
Voulin Rouge was selling so fast. t 
Embrasse never even showed. And 
can't keep a record from making No. 
just because we miss it. We just could 
stand Pittsburgh, Pa. and didn't pick 
It hit hard. But on the whole, we 
pretty well, considering the kind of deti 
we have to take into account—from | 
amount of push a record gets down to 1 
amount of attention the artist pays | 
disk jockeys. I could name a top 4 
singer who slipped because of that. $ 
used to drop In on every deejay wearin; 
skirt and tight sweater. Then she star 
driving up in a Cadillac and a mink st 
Somehow the jocks began skipping | 
records.” 
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THE LURE OF TRAVEL 
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will make your sales boom! 


Sales executives from coast to coast have 
proved that the chance to win a million- 
aire’s vacation can move men to break 
every previous sales record, 


And now, Cappel. MacDonald—using 
the facilities of United Air Lines and 
Pan American World Airways—makes 
air vacations available as part of a flex- 
ible incentive campaign package. 


Exciting Air Holiday Awards 


Luxurious Clippers® or Mainliners® 
whisk individuals or groups of any size 
anywhere in the world—Acapulco, Cali- 
fornia, New York, Paris, Havana, Hawaii, 
or other exciting vacation spots. 





Arrangements are complete—including 

hotels. meals, tips, insurance, sight-seeing 
... even such exciting luxuries as ocean 
fishing, golf, night clubs, cocktail parties, 
corsages. 
Three great companies assure preferred 
treatment for your guests. They can fly 
any place in the world and return to work 
quickly. When you take advantage of 
flexible air travel schedules, you pay less 
for time off! 
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Free Planning and Service 


Why waste valuable executive time on 
planning, negotiating and handling cam- 
paign detajl? Just outline your budget 
and objectives. 

Cappel, MacDonald experts will pre- 
pare a complete plan . . . design mailings, 
wall charts, posters and other promotion- 
al material . . . send a personal repre- 
sentative to arrange trips . . . provide 
consolation merchandise prizes to broad- 
en interest... handle all correspondence 
and detail. 

Travel is billed at regular carrier rates, 
merchandise at wholesale, You pay noth- 
ing extra for the personalized service and 
counsel which assures the success of your 
campaign. 


Free Brocuure describes this unique 
service, shows typical trips and rates. 
Write Travel Incentive Division, Cappel, 
VacDonald and Company, Dept. H-88, 
737 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
11, Illinois. Or phone your local Pan 
American or United representative. 
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ORDINARY TIRES ON TRUCKS (LEFT) WENT 14,000 MILES AND ARE READY FOR JUNK HEAP, REPORTS LEONARD BISGROVE (WITH CLIPBOARD), REO STAR EXPRESS, 


_ Mtwensrers MUCH LOWER COST PER MILE 








FEWER ROAD DELAYS. “We have to produc e the on-schedule service 
we advertise,” says C.R 


Cal. “To avoid risk of 





MORE ORIGINAL MILES. “We run over metal scrap every day,” says 
Edward Benkert, Fairmount Foundry, Philadelphia, Pa." We blew ordi 


nary tires on original tread all the 


Fischer, West Coast Fast Freight, Los Angeles, 


blowouts, we're switching to nylon 100%.” 








time; but we've yet to blow a nylon.” 
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AUBURN, N.Y. HIS EXPERIENCE SHOWS THAT NYLON CORD TIRES (ON TRUCK AT RIGHT) WILL GIVE AN AVERAGE OF 33,000 ADDITIONAL MILES, CUT HIS TIRE COSTS 16.55 


FROM NYLON CORD TRUCK TIRES 


Du Pont technicians, in cooperation with leading tire manufac 
turers deve loped a cord that oives the best protection vel against 


tire failure, as proved by actual read experience. Truckers report 





that tires made with cord of Du Pont nvlon give more mileage 
more recaps. fewer road delays, more mileage for the tire dollar. 
Here's why nylen gives the best performance. It has greater 
tensile strength, flex and abrasion resistance than any other fiber 
all of which contribute to its ability to withstand road shock and 
bruise damage. Nylon is not damaged by the moisture that seeps 
into tire cuts. It withstands prolonged exposure to the heat devel 
oped in tires. And nylon cord tires run cooler Prove to voursellf 


the economy of nylon cord tires. Ask vour dealer about trying a 


set today. (Du Pont makes nylon fibers, does not produce tires.) 
I 
MORE RECAPS. "We expect at least two re 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY to get one recap. Nylon cords have the stren 
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CINEMA 





Hollywood on the Tiber 
(See Cover) 

Seldom since the pagan days of old had 
so many pilgrims come trudging to the 
shrine of the Goddess of Fortune where it 
sits in pleasant ruins not far from Rome. 
But Fortuna was out of luck last wee 
The pilgrims hustled past her premises 
and up the nearest mountain to the little 
(pop. 643) village of Castel San Pietro 
Romano. For there the rumor had it, a 
goddess enchantingly more substantial had 
suddenly come to earth among the amo- 
rous groves. Gina Lollobrigida (pro- 
nounced low-low-bridge-id-ah) was in 
town to make a movie. 

And who is Gina? Hardly anywhere in 
the world today except in the U.S., could 
such a question be asked. In Europe she is 
the most famous seven syllables since 
“Come up and see me some time.” She is 
the girl who, according to. Humphrey Bo- 
gart, “makes Marilyn Monroe look like 
Shirley Temple.”’ She is the modern Ital- 
ian (excluding politicians of course) who, 
according to Yugoslavia’s Marshal Tito, 
has made the greatest impression on him. 
“She is the hottest thing in Europe to- 
day,” says Moviemaker René Clair. In 
recent months she has become one of the 
world’s most highly paid actresses (about 
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$100,000 a picture). Last month she won 
the Silver Ribbon, the Italian equivalent 
of Hollywood’s Oscar, as the “Best Actress 
of 1934” for her performance in Bread, 
Love and Dreams. 

According to the famous photographer 
of women, Philippe Halsman, “‘she has the 
finest figure of any actress I have known.” 
In Paris a new phrase (les lollos) is being 
used in brassiére advertisements. In Lon- 
don Sir Jacob Epstein, the famed sculptor, 
has done a bust of Gina, and in Manhat- 
tan, Gossipist Walter Winchell has been 
gushing about the new “Lollopalooza.” 

In the U.S. a small but enthusiastic 
minority has seen Gina body out her bod- 
ice in the French-made Fanfan la Tulipe, 
show some charmingly unexpected dimples 
in the bath scene from Beauties of the 
Night (seen in full by the Queen of 
Britain, but sharply censored for U.S, 
moviegoers ), and play her cheesecake for 
comedy—with a side dish of macaronic 
English—in John Huston’s Beat the Devil. 

Early next month, Gina, in the flesh, 
will appear at the Manhattan premiére of 
Bread, Love and Dreams. Some of Holly- 
wood’s shrewdest peddlers will be on hand 
for the great inspection. But to Holly- 
wood, Gina Lollobrigida suggests trouble 
she is the latest of a lot of disquieting por- 


the trade winds from Italy. 





tents borne on 





‘Breap, Love AND DREAMS” 


New Hollywood. In recent months, the 
travelers’ tales from Italy have unsettled 
many an expensive lunch at Chasen’s and 
Romanoff's with visions that might have 
been flashbacks to the balmy days when 
Hollywood was in its sinfancy. Movie pro- 
ducers, they said, were as common as cats 
in the Forum. and just about 
Stars were demanding—and getting—as 
much as $6,400 a day. As many as three 
pictures were being shot at once with the 
same cast. Directors were arrogantly de- 
manding 800 horses for a single scene. 
Drinking orgies, studio spies and gorgeous 
villas with swimming pools were the rule! 
of the day. The purple sports shirt had 
replaced the purple toga, and through the 
narrow vias where Nero’s chariot had 
clanked, the Jaguars were prowling. 

Could it really all be true? The reports 
of deepening inroads made by Italian 
pictures in Hollywood's foreign market 
strongly indicated that it was. On the 
banks of the Tiber, incredible as a castle 
in the air but vividly more real, has arisen 
a new and powerful Hollywood to chal- 
lenge the old. “It’s impossible 
U.S. moviemaker. “It’s as if there were 
two Orson Welleses. But there it is. 

Tempting Gewgows. In 1948, the Ital- 
ian moviemakers produced only 54 fea- 
ture films. Last year they made 145, al- 
most half as many as the major Holly- 
wood studios released, and a third of them 
were in color. While in the U.S. close to 
5,000 movie houses had closed, the total 
in Italy jumped from 6.500 to 9,778, and 
the Italian cut of the Italian box-office pie 
(though Hollywood's thumb still pulls out 
the biggest plums) swelled from $8.800,- 
coo to $48 million. 


as noisy. 








said one 


In 1952 not one Italian company pro- 
duced more than four films; in 1953 there 
were five that turned out between ten and 
a dozen. By last week the Italians had six 
pictures “in the can” that cost between 
$800,000 and $3,000,000 each. Among 
them are such epics as Ulysses and Attila 
—fancy gewgaws frankly designed to 
tempt the mass market away from Holly- 
wood’s brand of cinematic costume jewel- 
ry. Temptation is sweetened by many a 
big box-office name from the U.S. Among 
the Hollywood stars who have worked for 
the Italians: Kirk Douglas, Claudette Col- 
bert, Linda Darnell. Hedy Lamarr, George 
Sanders, Shelley Winters. 

Since 1948 Italy has doubled her in- 
come from movie exports, has spread 
them from 38 to 86 countries, now ranks 





ahead of Britain and France, and second 
only to Hollywood, as a provider of the 
world’s film fare. Some Italian pictures 
have even broken out of confinement in 
U.S. art houses and ridden the big circuits 
to impressive grosses (Bitter Rice, with 
Silvana Mangano, made almost $8,000.- 
000 in the U.S. alone 

Gorgeous Flowers. “This boom.” said 
one onlooker, “is really a series of busts.” 
Gone is the strenuous postwar “neo- 
realism” that struck the screen with such 
hammer blows for humanity as Roberto 
Rossellini's Open City and Paisan, Vitto- 
rio De Sica’s Shoeshine and Bicycle Thief, 


Luigi Zampa’s To Live in Peace. Neo- 
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MANGANO 


realism has died at the box office, and the 
Italian government has written its epitaph 
with the charge that it performed “a very 
bad service to | the | country.” In place of 
facts the Italians are offering fgures—the 
kind that ripen so exquisitely in the Ital- 
ian sun, And they are offering a kind of 
beauty new to the U.S. eye—an earth- 
heavy Italian beauty as rich as roses in an 
olive dusk. 

Movieman Emanuele Cassuto says of 
his country’s film beauties: “They are 
beautiful because they stay dumb. . . We 
pick our gorgeous flowers where we find 
them ... in offices, shops, factories 
farms, even by the wayside. . . We keep 
our film actresses in their places, which 
means we keep them feminine. They have 
simple tastes. And they have romantic 
natures.” 

Few of the new Italian actresses had 
any notion of acting when they went to 
work; indeed, the finest actress in Italy, 
46-year-old Anna (Open City) Magnani, 
has been so thoroughly overlooked in the 
girly-burly that she has not made a pic- 
ture in two years. Six of the new top ten 
were picked by their directors out of 
beauty contests. In their films, as a rule, 
they do not even have to speak; the Ital- 
ian system of dubbing sound track into a 
film after the camerawork is done makes 
it possible. as one director explains, “to 
put the acting in later’—in somebody 
else's voice. Says one wag: “An actress in 
Italy needs only two expressions —hori- 
zontal and vertical.’ 

Among the dubbed Duses, these are 
currently the favorites 
@ Silvana Mangano (bust 36 in., waist 
25 in., hips 35 in.), known as “the Italian 
Rita Hayworth.” really looks more like 
Ingrid Bergman. The 24-year-old daughter 
of an Englishwoman and a Sicilian rail- 
ids about 5 ft. 





road conductor, she st: 
6 in.. weighs about 128 Ibs., has brown 
eyes and chestnut hair. Picked as Miss 
Rome of 1946, she went on to a bit part in 
a film and a job modeling clothes, was 
finally ofiered the role of the girl w ho gets 
attacked by the sadist in Bitter Rice. The 
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Rosst-DRaco 


salary: $800. “The day after the picture 
was released.” says an Italian moviemaker 
“she was worth $8,000.000."" She promptly 
married her producer, had a baby, bulged 
to a maternal 192 Ibs. Reluctantly re- 
duced, she played a nun in Anna and both 
Circe and Penelope in Ulysses. She owns 
a Hudson in which one of the seats can be 
converted into a canasta table. 
@ Silvana Pampanini (37, 24, 36) 
plays the sort of part Yvonne de Carlo 
does for Hollywood. The 25-year-old 
daughter of a Roman _ typesetter, she 
stands 5 ft. 84 
black hair and green eves and runs heavily 
to chest. In 1940 she came in second in 
the Miss Italy contest. She gets the heavi 
est fan mail of any Italian actress. Het 
main complaint: producers always want 











\ in., weighs close to 140, has 


her to do scenes in the near-nude, “as if 
I were some kind of prize pig.” 

@ Eleonora Rossi-Drago (35. 24. 33), one 
of the few Italian actresses to whom it 
has occurred that sex might not be enough 
tries sophistication too, She has red hait 
and green eyes, stands < ft. 7 in. and is 
28 years old. Because her beauty was 
marred by a mildly misshapen nose. Eleo 
nora won no beauty contests. had to 
come up the hard way. She won the 
La Victoire Prize, the French equivalent 
of Hollywood's Oscar, in 1954. and about 
the same time had her nose fixed up by 





Paris surgeons. “I would give 





up every- 
thing for my career.” she says, “and I 
mean everything.” She has a_ speaking 
voice that would send her back to Genoa 
if her fans ever got to hear it. 

@ Rossana Podesta (35, 21. 33) stands 


5 ft. 4 in., has dark hair and eyes, and is 


about the nearest thing the Italians have 


to Terry Moore. Born in Tripoli. North 
Africa, she wanted to be a doctor until 
she was discovered by a movieman in a 
swimming pool four years ago. Since then 
she has made 16 pictures. She was signed 
for the title role in Helen of 1 but her 
acting did not measure up to her looks. 
After she blew her lines in 36 takes of 
a single scene. the picture was changed 
from a love story to a spectacle, in order 
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With Humpurey Bocart in “Beat THE DeviL” 
For a black-eyed Susan, an iron will and a litigious hobby. 


(the word went around) to get more ex- 
citement and less Rossana. 
@ Sofia Loren (38, 24, 37), 19, is the 
youngest of Italy's screen queens. Insiders 
give some of the credit for her rapid rise 
to her hard-driving, redheaded Neapolitan 
mother, who hovers incessantly in the 
background, pushing her daughter to the 
front. Honey-blonde Sofia got her start as 
Miss Rome, went on to dramatic school 
and a modeling job. She has a thick Nea- 
politan accent, and in the sultry Roman 
evenings, loves to turn on the record 
player, throw off her clothes and dance. 
The Cinematic Animal. Gina Lollo- 
brigida (36, 22, 35; 5 ft. 5 in.) does not 
quite belong in the bouquet. It is true 
that she was plucked as casually as any of 
the other gorgeous flowers (a director 
spotted her on the street), and that she 
probably has no more talent than it takes 
for a black-eyed Susan to allure a bee. 
Beauty she has to a thrilling degree—the 
helpless beauty of a dark little nymph 
who seems to wake the satyr in men, But 
the secret of Gina’s success is not beauty, 
not brains, not even luck. Hers is the first 
appearance in sunny Italy of a stormy 
Hollywood phenomenon: the Star Type. 
“Gina,” says a producer who knows her 
well, “is the cinematic animal, as special- 
ized as a hunting dog. She is governed by 
a perfect, sure instinct for what she does. 
She gets up in the morning and thinks of 
the movies. She works at them, and at 
lunch she talks about them. She knows 
nothing whatever about ordinary little de- 
tails of life. . . how much a ticket from 
Rome to Paris costs, or what time the 
train leaves. She would think nothing of 
it if you told her you had paid $500 for a 
Cadillac. But she knows how much a 
good scriptwriter should get, or what the 
going rate is for a technician, or what 
any given cameraman’s strong points are.” 
Gina has the iron will of the true star 
personality. She is up at 5 every morning, 


56 








works hard until 6 in the evening, studies 
her part or reads scripts for an hour be- 
fore bed at 10. She neither smokes nor 
drinks, never takes a real vacation (studio 
technicians for Beat the Devil called her 
“Lollofrigida”). On the set, says Director 
Vittorio De Sica, “Gina is really brava.” 
She memorizes the whole script in ad- 
vance, not just a scene at a time, as the 
shooting schedule calls for it. She is al- 
ways on time, always “reacts immedi- 
ately to advice,” says Director René Clair. 

Gina is, furthermore, a reluctant girl 
with a lira. She lives plainly in a small 
apartment in an unfashionable district 
with her business-manager husband, a 34- 
year-old Yugoslav physician named Mirko 
Skofic (rhymes with so rich), who is now 
so busy with Gina's career that he has had 
to give up his medical practice. 

Scrapbooks & Broken Families. Gina 
has a star’s compulsive vanity. She has 
300 dresses and 70 pairs of shoes, keeps 
15 handsome, leather-bound scrapbooks 
filled with newspaper clippings about 
Gina; one scrapbook is devoted entirely 
to observations about her bosom. She will 
tell anybody who will listen how in 1953 
she adorned the covers of 46 magazines 
—‘eight in one week’—and her favorite 
anecdotes concern the way “I'm always 
breaking up families.” Once, during an 
elopement scene in Fanfan, the actor who 
was carrying Gina was careless enough to 
bang her beautiful face into a low-hanging 
beam. Gina started to scream, stopped al- 
most immediately to ask for a mirror, sat 
calmly until it arrived, inspected her 
bloody face and swollen lips, and only 
then permitted herself to faint. 

Gina’s most extravagant outbursts of 
vanity are connected with her hobby 
suing people. She has been involved in as 
many as ten lawsuits at once. Her most 
famous day in court came when she asked 
damages from an Italian movie criti¢ who 
wrote a derogatory review about her 


“udder.” He and his editor were fined 
$176 and costs. 

The Crazy Streak. All this tempera- 
ment is not unusual in a Latin country, 
but the driving determination is. Where 
did Gina get it? Her family says it’s just 
“the Lollobrigida crazy streak.” which 
seems to come out in every generation. 
One of her uncles. for instance, thought 
he was a great poet. A doctor. he wrote 
all his prescriptions in rhyme, and after 
office hours rewrote the Divine Comedy 
into a monumental work that he said was 
better than Dante's. Gina’s father once 
conducted an antiprofanity campaign, had 
posters printed, and stomped angrily 
around Rome, pasting them up at major 
centers of cursing. 

At other times Father Lollobrigida was 
a sensible fellow who owned a small fur- 
niture factory, employing 15 workmen, 
in the little town of Subiaco, about 50 
miles east of Rome. There in the Sabine 
mountains 26 years ago Gina Lollobrigida 
was born, the second of four daughters. 
At seven, while playing a glowworm in a 
school pageant, Gina had her first romance 
—with an elf, aged nine. Her next flirt, 
as the Italians say, came when she met 
“a young businessman from Bologna.” 
But Mother Lollobrigida chased him 
away because she was determined that 
Gina should marry a doctor (“It's always 
handy to have a doctor around the 
house"). Three of her daughters are now 
either married or engaged to medical men. 

Art & Army Blankets. During the war 
Gina sang for the Italian troops stationed 
in Subiaco. But in 1944, after some Allied 
air attacks, the family moved to Rome. 
There the Lollobrigidas made a precarious 
living in black-market cigarettes, C ra- 
tions and U.S. Army blankets. Part of 
the time they ate at the local charity 
kitchen. 

Gina worked up a routine of strolling 
through U.S, Army messes and offering to 





Gina, AGED 1 
Aftter.an elf, the satyrs. 
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Can a thing as commonplace as a business form be an 









office hero? Well; one like this helped a customer of ours 
increase efficiency and save about $25,000 a year on form 
costs. The company and the Moore man who helped had 
~~ the advantage of Moore’s abundant facilities, and its wide 


range of forms. Need a star like this on your team? 
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Look up the Moore man in the Classified 
or write us at Niagora Falls, N. Y., Denton, Tex 
or Emeryville, Calif. Over 300 offices and 


factories across U. S. ond Canada 
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do portrait sketches of G.I.s, soon had 
enough money to pay for singing lessons. 
She also got 


Alas 


so violently in 


a scholarship to art school. 
one of her instructors fell 
with her classical 
proportions that the school had to trans- 
Meanwhile 


s forced to 


she Savs 
love 
fer him. for similar 
her 


six months. 


reasons, 


she change 





teacher six times in 


She was therefore 





unde 





picious when, one day in 1947, a middle- 
man rushed up to her in 
and said (in Gir 


aged the street 
s English translation ) 
“Do vou want to do 








the cinema?” “Go to 
the devil,” replied Gina. When the fellow 


protested that he was really Mario Costa 











the famous regista, she made him show 
his identity card to prove it. Gina went 
to work as an extra at about $3 a day 
soon rose to be a stand-in for a well- 
known actress, but was fired she says, be- 


cause the star was jealous of Gina's looks. 
In 1947. Gina entered a beauty contest, 


was chosen Miss Rome, ran second in the 














Miss Italy competition. Two years aiter 
that. she married Dr. Skofic, got a showy 
role in a picture about beauty contes 

called Miss Jtalia, and an urgent invita- 
tion from Hollywood to ¢ e quick and 
take a screen test, all expenses paid. The 
sender: RKO Boss Howard Hughes, who 
had just seen a picture of Gina in a 


Bikini. 








Into the Dawn, What happened next 
(according to Gina—Hughes is not talk- 
ing) was all a terrible mistake. Gina's 
story: Hughes sent a T.W.A. plane to 
Italy, flew her to Hollywood. At the air 
port she was met by Hughes agents, who 
shooed reporters away. bundled her into 
a limousine, hurried her off to “a hotel 


distant from the center of the city 


1 discovered I was practically locked in 


the hotel, unable to get in touch with 
anyone. All day she endured English les- 
sons, “‘orrible RKO peectures,”’ rehearsals 
for her screen test. and the importuning 


of lawyers, who wanted her to sign a con- 
tract written in legal English. 

At 2 a.m. Producer Hughes would drop 
by. order the hotel orchestra to keep right 
on playing after closing hours and just 
the two of them in the darkened bal 
would dance romantically 
After six weeks of this 
signed “a preliminary piece of paper,” 
flew back to Italy. Hughes has the option 
still, but Gina insists 
Hollywood “only if I 
of contract.’ 





room 
into the dawn. 
Gina broke down 





will go to 
the right sort 


she 


get 


After the Hollywood experience it was 
one good part after another in a series of 
better-than-average Italian films. But the 
higher, she goes. the harder Gina has to 
work. She and Mirko have formed three 
corporations to handle her career and in- 
vestments, and they have permitted them- 
selves only two extray glaring 
red Lancia Aurelia and a pink stucco villa 
on Via Appia Antica, right door to 
the place where the Empress Poppaea 
used to take her daily bath in the milk of 
asses. T hey have trees on 
laid out broad English lawns 
strewn the area with ancient paving st 
and 3rd century sarcophagi. As 


igances: a 





next 






inted 30 








the grounds 





she sur- 
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Everybody | 


comforts (which she 
can enjoy only on weekends } 


veys these domestit 
Gina sighs, 
“I hope that the 
producers next year will give me time to 
do a baby. 

Tutelage & Torn Panis. Italian mov- 
iemakers may give her time for more than 
that if they are not very careful. The 
awful truth: the Italian movie industry 
is just about the craziest thing construct- 
Italy 
Pisa, and it may fall down and go broke 
at any moment. 

The 
filn 
to defray production cost 
total deficit was 
third of the total 
Italian movies. 


not quite convincingly 


ed in since the Leaning Tower of 


hardly 


money 


main trouble any 
the | f 
st year the 


nearly a 





makes enough 





$15.8 million 


annual investment in 
The industry has survived 
thus far merely because the government 
awards each picture a subsidy that ranges 
from 10° to 15% Of Us box-office gross. 
In effect, the industry exists on govern- 
ment sufferance and is subject to all the 
hazards of politics and bureaucracy, as 





well as to the normal risks of business. 
The “crisis” of last spring showed 
everybody what was what. The govern- 


ment happened to mention that it was 
considering withdrawal of the film sub- 
sidy. Next day almost all production in 
Italy stopped. Frantic conferences 
on for a couple of days. The government 
unnounced that it would continue the sub- 
sidy. Thereupon, everybody went back to 
full production. But the government had 
seen its 


went 


power and began to use it more 
vigorously. 

Economic and artistic tutelage are only 
the worst of it. While the general cost of 


living has multiplied 52 times since 1945, 


ves 


californially. 

the cost of making movies has gone up 
about 95 Italian producers now 
have to compete with prices paid by Hol- 
lywood producers 
shot whole or in part) a couple of 
dozen It ly. And the stars de 
mand enormous salaries (De Sica really 
has made $6.40 
not sure enough of their finan 


times. 


who since 1946 have 


(in 








films in 


oa day), because the com 
panies are 
cial existence to sign long-term contracts. 


Another big trouble is inexperience. ‘The 








business has expanded so fast that h the 
people hardly know their jobs yet. When 
Ulysses v supposedly finished and the 


company disbanded, the cutting room sud 


denly discovered 23 gaps in the 


nuity of the film. Extra scenes had to 
be spliced in at considerable extra cost. 
Again, when a company was shooting in 





Sicily, Hollywood's Anthony Quinn tore 
the pants he had been wearing in all the 
scenes. It took three days to get another 
pair Rome. Meanwhile, the com- 
pany sat around and did nothing, with the 
result that the $3.95 pants cost $22,000 

Villas & Cadillacs, But while the | 
lasts, the Italian movie colony 
from Hollywood in every field, is 
high on the bel California,” in 
Italian, is an adjective meaning luxurious 
and californially they live today in Rome. 
The producers sit behind desks as big as 


from 





oom 
borrowing 
eating 


, 
puese. 


pingpong tables, and send their Cadillacs 
fishtailing through the crooked little Ro- 

















man streets. The Rossellinis have had as 
many as nine cars in their g ind 
Actor Raf Vallone ow! t 

($24,000 apiece -one blue, one grey. 





Each morning 
his tie. 
On the ruins of the tombs built by the 
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AS GENERAL ELECTRIC SEES IT... 


The atom will 
roduce power 
for homes in 
> to 10 years 


Full-sized plants will generate 
electricity from atomic energy 
without government subsidy. 





Biggest question in producing electricity with 
atomic energy has not been: Can it be done?— 
but: How can it be done economically on a full- 
scale basis so that many areas and many people 
can benefit? 

America is now very close to a practical 
answer. 

We already know the kinds of plants which 
will be feasible. how they will operate, and we 
can estimate what their expenses will be. In five 
years—certainly within ten—a number of them 
will be operating at about the same cost as those 
using coal. They will be privately financed, built 
without government subsidy. 

Developing the right fuel element is still a 
problem, but the Atomic Energy Commission, 
General Electric scientists and other experts 
are all working on a solution. And real prog- 


ress is being made. 


~< 





Protective plastic sult enables technician to work safely. 
12,000 G-E employees are assigned to atomic projects. 


CONDENSER 


REACTOR 


ELECTRIC POWER 





Progress ls Our Most Important Product 


Atomic power plant of tvpe developed by the A. E. C.’s 


Argonne National Laboratory. Fissionable material 
G i N F R A L a LE C T R i C serves as fuel to produce steam which powers turbine, 
For more information from G. E.’s Atomic Power 


Study, write Dept. A, 2-119, Schenectady, N. Y. 








Roman patricians of antiquity, the new 
movie rich are raising some of the world’s 
most expensive homes. Actress Yvonne 
Sanson can be seen out on the New Ap- 
pian Way in a “ranch-style villa” with a 
t. living room, walled in glass. in 
which four huge Gobelin tapestries look 
like so many postage stamps. Amedeo 
Nazzari, the Italian Errol Flynn, has a 
>o-room duplex in Rome furnished with 
18th century antiques, and a villa on the 
Tyrrhenian Sea with a ballroom, rifle 
range, tennis courts, and a regulation-size 


6o00-sq.-! 


soccer field. 

On a sunny afternoon half of white- 
collar Rome strolls down the Via Veneto 
to see the movie stars at play. There they 
sit at the dime-size sidewalk tables at 
Doney’s and Rosati’s and the Strega, or 
slouch along the bar at the Excelsior 
Hotel. There, like swarms of gnats, come 
the hundreds of little middlemen, pro- 
moters, rumor touts and inside-kiters who 
do the dizzy business of making Italian 
movies. And in the oleander evenings, 
while the Roman sky turns blue and gold, 
the “wasps” (motor scooters) snarl 
through the Via Veneto, and oldtimers sip 
their Camparis and indolently speculate 
on the future. 

The Diggers. But “it’s fairly hard to 
worry about the future,” as one U.S. 
moviemaker in Italy explains, “when spa- 
ghetti is only a quarter a plate.” Besides, 
there lies beneath the fiscal quicksands 
some solid ground for the Italians to hope 
that their movie industry has a commer- 
cial if not an artistic future. The sound 
stages and their equipment are excellent, 
and Italian technicians are getting better 
with every picture. Labor is still much 
cheaper than Hollywood's, and produc- 
tion-distribution deals with France and 
West Germany have opened new markets 
to the Italian product; thus far, the Ital- 
ian government's block on Hollywood 
dollars in Italy has restrained the U.S. 
industry from open reprisal against its ris- 
ing rival in Rome. 

This year and next, when the returns 
from the Italians’ big gamble with multi- 
million-dollar productions come rolling in, 
will tell the tale. But no matter what the 
climax, it is sure, in a vital respect, to be 
an anticlimax. The finest hour of the Ital- 
ian cinema was rung in with Open City 
(1946) and tolled out with Umberto D 
(1952), and every man of talent in the 
Italian movie industry knows it. Few are 
willing to give up the prospect of prosper- 
ity. but most are sad and just a little 
ashamed to see their pictures become 
more and more Hollywooden. 

“There is an old Italian proverb,” said 
one moviemaker last week: “He who digs 
a grave is the first to fall into it.”’ But as 
long as the Italians keep finding gold, they 
are likely to keep digging. When the gold 
runs out, they may begin to listen to such 
critics as Neo-Realist Cesare Zavattini, 
who says: “It is a crime to use this gift of 
God... the film. . . if we don’t use our 
moral conscience and also make films of 
the real life we see before us. It is like 
using soap only to make bubbles and 
never to wash yourself with.” 
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THE GOLDEN AGE 


TIME INC., 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 





The Golden Age is timeless. It can come to many people, in many 
places; and has. The Golden Age is always in the hearts of men, 
sometimes quietly, sometimes exultantly. 

The Golden Age is an expression of spirit and mind and envi- 
ronment. 

We see it in a medieval tournament—and in the World Series. 
It is the Greek discus-thrower, the sails of the Flying Cloud, the 
flight of a jet airliner. 

The Golden Age is summertime in childhood ... April in Paris 
... the four-minute mile... the surf at Oahu . . . the conquest of 
Everest... the Bermuda Race ...a creel of rainbow trout... 
Derby Day at Epsom Downs. It's Acapulco and Malibu, Yankee 
Stadium and Bonneville Flats. 
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The people who live a Golden Age may be six years old, or six 
teen, or sixty. 

Like the Golden Age they live, these people break through the 
boundaries of time. Changing days and years do not constrain 
them. But the ticking of the second hand drives them on. Their 
world is limitless, new, and exciting. Theirs is the expanding uni- 
verse. 

These are the people who are never too tired to seek. They are 
impelled to activity, either of mind or body, or both. And those 
who liveThe Golden Age not only possess the resourcefulness to 
seek, but usually have the good fortune to find the rewards which 
make activity golden: a favorite leather hunting jacket; fresh 
snow on a ski trail; the drone of a sweet-running engine; the 
company of friends. 


Many of them have already found SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. 
¥ ¥ v 


The readers of SPORTS ILLUSTRATED will be families who 
know and enjoy The Golden Age. For SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
will bring each week the vision and the reality, the color and the 
spectacle, of the land we play in... where people live, act, and 
sometimes dream—The Golden Age. 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED looks forward to being the reporter, 
and in part the interpreter, of the moments and the days which 
make The Golden Age. 

Journalistically, The Golden Age comes once in a blue moon. 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED begins today. 
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How to cash in on Mercurys 
record growth and extra value 





LET MERCURY'S POPULARITY HELP PAY FOR YOUR NEW CAR— 


Their higher volume 


Mercury dealers more cars 


petition. 





NEW 4-BARREL PASSING POWER—()11!) 
cury in its field offers you the instant, 
automatic 


Mer- 


response of a 4-harrel vac- 


uum carburetor for safer, easier passing, 


H | 





NEW BALL-JOINT HANDLING EASE—Gone is 
the heavy-handed stiffness of old-fash- 
ioned kingpins. Steering, cornering are 


easier. You get asofter ride on any road. 


lets them 


pel dealer 


give you 


than 
a better 


com- 


in value 


deal. You save when you buy. 
extra values shown below 


highest in its class. 


And this popularity—plus the 


will help keep Mereury’s trade- 
You'll save 


when you trade. 
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NEW 161-HORSEPOWER V-8, NEW STAMINA—Far-advanced 
low-friction design, 


features like 


serve power, 


a deep-skirt block, 
and special high-turbulence combustion chambers 
five you new re 


ower 


smoothness, « 


It pays to own a 


for longer-lasting value 
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lurability. 


MORE BEAUTY FOR THE MONEY — WW here else 
can you get such clean, fresh, dramatic 
beauty and color, 
riors? It’s styling 


.. such stunning inte 
that will stay in style 





SMOOTH, NO-SHIFT MERC-O-MATIC DRIVE— 
plus any other optional power feature 
you wish. Why not stop in 
your Mercury dealer's sh« 


. cash in, at 
»wroom soon? 
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The Good-Luck Kick 


Every Wednesday night, Bill Cullen 
plays a parlor game in Manhattan. Then 
he flies to Los Angeles to play a parlor 
game there on Thursday nights. Then he 
flies back to New York to spend four 
hours chatting on NBC-Radio. For these 
aad similar radio-TV chores, Master of 
Ceremonies Cullen earns about $150,000 
a year. He says wonderingly: “I guess 
Tim the luckiest guy in the world.” 

Sugar & Caustic. Fifteen years in the 
ifidustry have honed Bill Cullen to the 
supersharpness required of a good M.C. 
His patter is sometimes irrelevant, but 
it is always fast; his smile gleams as 
brightly as the lens of his eyeglasses; and, 
whatever else may happen. he is never 


national 


Inter 


BILL CULLEN 
He finally stopped screaming. 


speechless. In making his way up to a 
top network job, 34-year-old Bill Cullen 
has closely analyzed his profession and 
decided that there are three kinds of 
masters of ceremonies: “There's the Drool- 
er. who sugars out ‘God bless you’ and 
that sort of stuff; there's the caustic guy; 
and then there's the man in the middle, 
Who is neither.” 

Though he aims at being the man in 
the middle, Cullen thinks he has not 
quite hit it yet: “A few years ago, I was 
pretty disagreeable. To avoid the drool- 
ing, I'd bite ‘em. I did it too much. 
Groucho Marx can get away with it but 
me, I couldn't. I'm not that good.” But 
if he has to choose, Cullen would rather 
be snide than syrupy. He has had to lick 
another tendency—overenthusiasm: “You 
know, Bert Parks and John Reed King 
started this routine of building up a cli- 
max and shouting at the correct answer, 
screaming ‘That’s right! That’s right!’ I 
got over that, finally.” 
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Cullen credits most of his good luck 
to a disaster that struck him at the age 
of 18 months. A polio attack left him 
with a permanent limp. Always drama- 
minded, Bill decided that radio “was the 
one place that a ham like me—and, 
believe me. I'm a ham—could limp and 
still get a job.” He started as an unpaid 
announcer at Pittsburgh’s station WWSW. 
Within five years, he was getting $300 a 
week. In 1944, he headed for New York 
and CBS: “But I don’t kid myself. All 
the good announcers were overseas in 
service, so I got the job.” Because’ of 
his limp. he shied away from TV until 
1952, when he became a panelist on 
CBS-TV's I’ve Got a Secret, “where I 
could sit down.” 

Serious & Sad. Cullen underestimated 
TV cameramen. On Place the Face he 
is continuously on his feet, but few view- 
ers are aware of his limp. Says Cullen: 
“To show you how good the camera work 
is, I've had people stop me on the street 
and say, ‘Hey, Bill, what happened to 
your leg?’ like it happened over the 
weekend.” 

Next week, while Bert Parks is on 
vacation, Cullen will fill in for him on 
ABC-TV's Break the Bank. A week later 
he will start on the CBS-Radio version 
of Stop the Music. Next month, when 
Place the Face leaves the air, he will 
move to a new M.C. job on CBS-TV's 
Name That Tune. He has a filmed TV 
question-and-answer show called Profes- 
sor Yes ’n’ No that is seen in 30 cities, 
and coming up this fall is another radio 
show with Arlene Francis. 

While in transcontinental flight between 
quizzes, Cullen sometimes broods about 
his work; “I think to myself: here I play 
parlor games on Wednesday night, parlor 
games on Thursday night, and merely 
chat all afternoon Saturday—for this | 
get three grand a week! You can’t help 
but realize that it’s all pretty useless.” 
But this mood is infrequent: “Mostly, I 
try not to take myself seriously because 
when I do, I get sad. I've got no beefs. 
I'm just a guy who's on a good-luck kick 
and I hope it lasts.” 


The Alternative 


“T shall be accused of being a high- 
brow, but that just can’t be helped.” 
With these defensive words, Chairman of 
the Arts Council Sir Kenneth Clark last 
week accepted the chairmanship of Brit- 
ain’s Independent Television Authority, 
whose job is to bring the first commer- 
cial TV to a nation long accustomed to 
the often soporific British Broadcasting 
Corp. Sir Kenneth, 51, was formerly 
director of the National Gallery, Slade 
professor of Fine Art at Oxford, and a 
wartime member of the Ministry of In- 
formation. His six-man board is equally 
highbrow and includes ex-Teacher Marga- 
ret Popham, who does not even own a 
TV set (“I don’t find most of the pro- 
grams interesting enough”). 

Sir Kenneth concedes that “practically 











“Oh, no-not again!” 


“W ell —IIXX?%$#! I stick 
around half the night to get 
these estimates finished and 
mailed ...and now look! Just a 
few torn stamps. W hy does 
it always happen to me?” 


@ It needn't! Now, even the smallest 
office can do away with licking, sticking 
and guarding stamps... with postage 
always available! How? With the DM, 
little desk model postage meter. 


@ It prints postage, any amount needed 
for any kind of mail, right on the 
envelope ...with your own small ad, if 
you like...and a dated postmark, so the 
mail goes faster through the postoffice. 
Supplies parcel postage on special tape. 
Ilas a moistencr for sealing envelopes. 
@ ‘Whe DM can be set for as much 
postage as you need to buy ... protects 
it from loss, or spoilage, and 
automatically accounts for it. 


@ Other models, hand and electric, 

for larger firms. Ask the nearest PB office 
for a demonstration. Or send the 
coupon for free illustrated booklet. 


FREE: Handy chart of Postal Rates 
with parcel post map and zone finder 


PITNEY-BOWES 


Postage 
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Offices in 93 cities 
in U.S. and Canada 
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Pitney-Bowes, Inc. 
1224 Paciric St., STAMPOKD, CONN. 
Please send jree () DM booklet, O chart to: 





Name 








Address _ — 
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A stopwatch and a broom taught 
me this money-saving lesson 


New KENFLEX floors really 
cut maintenance costs 


MAINTENANCE Costs soar when floor cleaning jobs take too long! 
That's why the money-saving solution to your upkeep problems is 
new KenFlex Vinyl Tile...a truly greaseproof floor specially created 
to clean easier and faster... for far less cost. 

KenFlex never needs waxing (except for extra gloss)...and the 
smooth, colorful surface has no pores to trap grit and grime . . . is 
unharmed by greases and oils that stain and shorten the life of 
ordinary floors. Yet, with all its superiority, KenFlex costs less than 
many floors that offer just a few of its quality features. 

Get full details on KenFlex Vinyl Tile...and all the other fine Kentile, Inc. 


resilient tile floors... from the Kentile Flooring Contractor. He’s listed under 
FLOORS in the Classified Telephone Directory. 


KENFLEX 


VINYL TILE 


KENTILE * KENCORK *% KENRUBBER % KENFLEX *#* KENFLOR 
Kentile, Inc., 58 Second Avenue, Brooklyn 15, N. Y. neo. v. 9. PAT. OFF 





no member of the Authority knows much 
about television. We have no offices, no 
staff and no equipment. We are starting 
from the bottom upwards, not even from 
the floor up, but from the earth.” Even 
so, ITA hopes to have three transmitters 
telecasting within a year. The commercial 
TV shows will be created by specially 
licensed “program contractors” who, after 
buying air time from ITA, may then sell 
advertising space to sponsors. The com- 
mercials will be limited to the beginning 
and end of shows, or during a “natural” 
break in the program, but sponsors may 
not give the impression that they are re- 
sponsible for bringing the show to view- 
ers, nor may they have any say as to 
what sort of program surrounds their 
commercial. 

Sir Kenneth aims at providing an alter- 
native—not a competitive—service to 
BBC. He does not believe that ITA will 
draw any inspiration from commercial 
television in the U.S. “What I saw there 
was pretty hair-raising,” he says. “People 
do say they have very good things in the 
U.S. Perhaps I struck it unlucky.” 


Program Preview 


For the week starting Thursday, Aug. 
12. Times are E.D.T., subject to change. 


Rapio 

Stars in Jazz (Fri. 9 p.m., NBC). With 
Louis Armstrong, Count Basie. 

Horse Racing (Sat. 5:15 p.m., ABC). 
The Travers Stakes, from Saratoga. 

Church of the Air (Sun. 10 a.m., CBS). 
India’s Right Rev. C. K. Jacob, Bishop of 
Central Travancore. 

World Music Festivals (Sun. 1:05 p.m., 
CBS). Nine excerpts from Hamlet, per- 
formed at Elsinore, Denmark, by the Old 
Vic. 

Weekend (Sun. 4 p.m., NBC). Two- 
hour review of the week’s news, with Earl 
Godwin, John Lardner, Elmo Roper. 

Hollywood Bowl Concerts (Mon. 8 
p-m., NBC). 


TELEVISION 

Four-Star Playhouse (Thurs. 8:30 p.m., 
CBS). Charles Boyer in Moorings. 

Ford Theater (Thurs. 9:30 p.m., NBC), 
The Ming Lama, with Howard Duif, An- 
gela Lansbury. 

Kraft TV Theater (Thurs. 9:30 p.m., 
ABC). The Bishop Misbehaves, with 
Bramwell Fletcher, Nydia Westman. 

Chronoscope (Fri. 11 p.m., CBS). 
Guest: Gabriel Hauge, economic adviser 
to President Eisenhower. 

Saturday Night Revue (Sat. 9 p.m., 
NBC). Eddie Albert, with Alan Young, 
Pat Carroll, Betty Bruce. 

Now and Then (Sun. 6 p.m., CBS). 
Dr. Frank Baxter explores the world’s 
literary heritage. 

TV Recital Hall (Mon. 9 p.m., NBC). 
Pianist Ania Dorfmann. 

U.S. Steel Hour (Tues. 9:30 p.m., 
ABC). The Grand Tour, with Zachary 
Scott, Julie Hayden. 

The Blue Angel (Tues. 10:30 p.m., 
CBS). Orson Bean, with Comedian Jim- 


my Komak. 
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York brings new standards of comfort to modern air 
conditioning—and architects, building owners and 
managers are showing their approval by specifying 
York equipment for more and more buildings, old 
and new. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society Building is an 
example. This impressive structure will tower 25 
stories skyward... the jirst large office building in 
San Francisco to have complete air conditioning. 


Naturally, the tremendous glass areas of this building 
presented a sizeable heat-load problem. York engi- 
neers—who have a wide range of systems from which 


a 
4 5 


to choose, who even design special systems to pro- 


vide the right kind of air conditioning for unusual 





structures—are furnishing a Yorkaire Low-Pressure 


Induction Unit System as the perfect answer. 


SMR AT. 


In homes and offices, ships and stores, skyscrapers, 


factories, hospitals, theaters . . . almost everywhere 


ta 


you go, when the air conditioning is just right, 
chances are it’s York Air Conditioning ... 


---soa Yorkaire System of 





air conditioning was chosen. 





also. for San Fra 
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IF YOU ARE ABOUT TO AIR CONDITION— 


newest sky: 





Beautiful new Equitable Life Assurance Society Building 


Architects=—Loubet and Glynn, Associctes of the lote W. D. Peug 





Genera) Contr 
Mechenical © 
















Remember, York engineers brought the right kind 


of comfort cooling to such important projects as 
the Empire State Building, the S. S. United 
States, Cincinnati's Netherland-Plaza Hotel, 
Atlanta's Fulton National Bank, the Esso 
Standard Oil Company in Philadelphia and 
the Mile High Center in Denver. You can take 


ipment 








@ Source of comfort cooling in the under mild pressure to you. Coils, on 
Equitable Life Assurance Society Build- every fourth floor, maintain the cool- 
ing is a 600-hp York Turbo Water ness of the conditioned air. @ Room 
Cooling System. @ “Raw” air from units (1177 in the Equitable Life As- 
outdoors is filtered, washed, cooled or surance Society Building) release the 
heated, and moisture conditioned. When —_ canditioned air in a gentle, quiet stream 
it’s “just right for comfort,” it’s sent. at the exact comfort needs of each office. 


air conditioning by york 


advantage of York's wide range of ¢9 





and experience by calling any York District 
Office (located in principal cities), or woriting: 
York Corporation, York, Penna. 


YORK CORP. YORK, PA. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR MECHANICAL COOLING SINCE 1885 
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A Vision of Life 


One of Mexico's greatest modern paint- 
ers, old (70) Francisco Goitia, sat beside 
deathbeds to catch the last gasp of un- 
willing models. Diego Rivera sketched 
during all-night vigils in the Tarascan 
graves near Tzintzuntzan. And David Si- 
queiros was perhaps at his best when 
quartering and Duco-painting a heroic 
Cuauhtémoc in his death throes. Last 
week the U.S. got a good look at the work 
of a new Mexican artist, José Luis Cue- 
vas, who sometimes plays truant from the 
embalmer’s school of Mexican art. 

Young (21) Painter Cuevas strayed 
only as far as the insane asylum, the 
charity hospital and the slums. With an 
economy of fuzzy line, scratched on paper 
with almost hairless brushes, he power- 
fully portrayed the hunched reticence of 
schizophrenia, the hauteur of megaloma- 
nia, the stares of poverty and disease. His 
show of 43 ink drawings and watercolors 
at Washington’s Pan American Union 
caused one old lady to ask: “How can you 
be so young and so morbid?” To this 


Cuevas’ show was a sellout at $20 to $50 
a sketch. One Manhattan dealer sold sev- 
eral, sight unseen, by long-distance tele- 
phone. Manhattan’s Museum of Modern 
Art took one look at the show’s catalogue 
and reserved two of the most impressive 
asylum studies. 

Painter Cuevas, present at his show, 
was not as excited about Washington as 
Washington was about him. He found the 
city too orderly and antiseptic for inspira- 
tion. But Cuevas managed to escape, spent 
some time at St. Elizabeth’s Hospital for 
the mentally ill, sketching. 


Cathay's Treasure 

Travelers to Venice last week found 
themselves in the midst of a major cele- 
bration honoring history’s most success- 
ful travel-book author—Marco Polo. For 
the 7ooth anniversary of his birth, the 
city which once scoffed at his fantas- 
tic tales of the Orient* gathered from 
eleven countries (not including Red Chi- 
na) an exhibition of 951 pieces of Chinese 
art that would have awed even Marco 
Polo himself. 

While scholars pored over Polo family 
documents, including Marco's will, soo 
tourists a day filed through the Doges’ 


often repeated question, Cuevas replies 
flatly: “My interest in the dying and the 
insane is my vision of modern life.” 

Artist Cuevas professes to be untu- 
tored and uninfluenced—except for his 
admiration of José Clemente Orozco and 
Rufino Tamayo. He dismisses the other 
Mexican masters, Diego Rivera and Da- 
vid Siqueiros, with a shrug: “They died 
several years ago, and what is left are the 
politics and the public relations.” 

The son of a Mexico City airline pilot, 
Cuevas discovered his genre at ten, when 





Walter Bennett 
Artist Cuevas & DrawiInc 


Also a dead rabbit. 


he found a dead rabbit, gutted it and 
sketched its entrails. He tried oils at 13 
but soon abandoned them for ink and wa- 
tercolors, roamed the streets in dungarees, 
sketching the poor and infirm. An elder 
brother, studying to be a psychiatrist, got 
him permission to visit insane asylums 
for his studies. 

At the Pan American Union last week, 


Palace to look at priceless works in 
bronze, jade, ceramics, textiles and lac- 
quers, dating from the Yin dynasty (1766- 
1122 B.C.) to the Ming dynasty (A.D. 
1368-1644). 

Largest in the exhibit was the ceramics 


* In 1298 while a prisoner of war in Genoa, 
Marco Polo dictated The Description of the 
World, his account of “the diversities of king- 
doms, provinces, and regions of all parts of the 
East.” A copy annotated by Christopher Co- 
lumbus is in the Biblioteca Capitular Colombina 
in Seville. 


COLOR PHOTOGRAPHS FOR TIME BY ERIC SCHAAL 





In fancy now, beneath the twilight gloom, 
Come, let me lead thee o’er this ‘second Rome’ 

. » « This embryo capital, where fancy sees 
Squares in morasses, obelisks in trees; 

Which second-sighted seers ev’n now adorn 
With shrines unbuilt and heroes yet unborn 
Though naught but woods and Jefferson they see, 
Where streets should run and sages ought to be. 


RISH Poet Thomas Moore composed this rhymed rasp- 
berry on a visit to Washington in 1804. During the century 
and a half since then, the seers Moore sneered at have been 
vindicated. Washington is still a long way from the condition 
of Imperial Rome—where the inanimate populace came at last 
to exceed the animate—but it does have a kind of grandeur. 
Some 5,000,000 U.S. tourists look their capital over each sum- 
mer, and have reason to come away content. 

George Washington himself picked the site of the city, not 
far up-river from his own estate. He appointed a French-born 
hero of the American Revolution, Major Pierre Charles l'En- 
fant, to draw up the plans, and L’Enfant, luckily, was a vision- 
ary. The major conceived a city of “magnificent vistas” laid 
out “on such a scale as to leave room for that aggrandizement 
and embellishment which the increase of wealth of the nation 
will permit it to pursue to any period, however remote.” 

Most of the city remained malarial swampland for close to a 
century. As recently as rgro, Speaker “Uncle Joe” Cannon 
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protested against putting the Lincoln Memorial where it now 
stands, on the grounds that it would surely collapse of loneli- 
ness and ague-fever. Only in the past 50 years has the capital 
begun to live up to L’Enfant’s plans. 

With some 700 monuments and public buildings now in use, 
Washington is still deep in the process of “aggrandizement 
and embellishment,” and, in a way, Washington is still self- 
conscious. Monuments do not seem to fit naturally into Ameri- 
can cities, whose real monuments, perhaps, are their practical, 
restlessly growing buildings; the capital’s deliberate bronze and 
marble grandeur is not part of American life in the same sense 
that St. Peter's Square with its gossiping Roman housewives 
or Paris’ Luxembourg Gardens with its baby carriages are part 
of Europe's. Most of Washington’s open-air sculptures, such 
as Begni del Piatta’s baroque memorial on the Potomac ( oppo- 
site), are just handsome. A handful, such as Augustus Saint- 
Gaudens’ quiet Grief (p. 72), merit long study. What Saint- 
Gaudens meant to express, according to recent research, was 
not grief at all but “the intellectual acceptance of the inevit- 
able.” The capital as a whole attests the fact that Washing- 
ton, L’Enfant, and a host of later men foresaw the inevitable 
greatness of the U.S., accepted it, and planned accordingly. 


ALUMINUM GULLS skim aluminum wave in 
Navy and Marine Memorial by Begni del Piatta. ~ 
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OUTDOOR ART 
IN WASHINGTON 
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FREEDOM. by Manhattan Sculptor Thomas Crawford 


WASHINGTON MONUMENT. be--}> 
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is World's tallest masonry structure, 
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display. It included funerary furniture— 
glazed terra-cotta figures from the tombs 
of well-heeled gentlemen of old Cathay 
who had wished to insure themselves an 
afterlife of ease and luxury with plentiful 
concubines. In such art the Chinese were 
rigorously realistic, rendering a man as a 
man and a horse as a horse, but with their 
porcelains they showed a subtle fairy 
fragility. Some of the pure white cups, 
plates and vases of the Tang dynasty 
(A.D. 618-907) had that beautiful sim- 
plicity which inspired the sages to say 
that their perfection was the work of na- 
ture rather than of man, More numerous 
than the Tang pieces were Ming blue and 
white porcelains, decorated with dragons 







Deepfreeze Applionces, 
Division of Motor 
Products Corporation. 
Glazing Contractor 


Waukegon Gloss Co,, 
Weoukegon, Illinois 





BETTER DAYLIGH 
FOR 
BETTER PRODUCTS 








New Deepfreeze Plant Instal 
Coolite Glass To Eliminate Harmful 
Effects of ‘‘Raw Sunlight” 


Deepfreeze, famous manufacturer of modern appliances for 


modern living, recognizes the importance of proper factory 





lighting to boost efficiency and employe morale. “Raw Sun- 
light" contains many factors that adversely affect your workers 





ond their output. Excess solar heat makes interiors uncom- 


n. Hons en 


Vn Dy N vee Wine Gor : ' fortable...and blinding glare makes seeing tasks difficult 


Also flowers and sundry monsters. and tiring. This new Deepfreeze plant is glazed with 8000 

square feet of Mississippi Coolite, Heat Absorbing, Glare Re- 

and floral designs whose blues were as ducing Glass, which effectively controls the quality of light flood- 
luminous as sapphires. 

Many of the 130 paintings were as eso- 
teric to the ordinary visitor as Chinese 
calligraphy. Among the most popular were 
the great Sung master Ma Yiian’s fan- 
shaped Two Sages and an Attendant Un- 


ing work areas . . . banishes objectionable glore s : « cuts 
costly eye fatigue that results in seeing errors. 


The Coolite in this modern plant is glare reduced on both sides, 
offording a maximum diffusion of light with a minimum of 





der a Plum Tree, and a misty mountain- glare. Workers see better... feel better...work better in 
and-river scene in black ink and dainty better light by Coolite. 

colors, like dilute pastels, by the 17th 

century master, K’un Ts’an. If you are planning new construction or modern- 





Venice's greatest triumph was a display 
of 163 ritual bronzes, semiabstractions of 
dragons and sundry monsters, mellowed 


ization, investigate Coolite. See how it can give 


ou increased economy and efficiency. Call your Send for free catalog, 
: . ee , “Coolite Heat Absorbing 


by the patina of the centuries. It was the nearby Mississippi Glass distributor today. ond Glare Reducing 
age of the pieces, dating back to the Yin Glass." Samples 
dynasty, that most impressed the non- on request. 


expert art lovers. But it was their forms, Fi i S S | S S 1 P P 

especially one unique three-legged chiieh 

ie goblet) of the Yin period, that de- cal COMPANY 

lighted the connoisseurs. Said Florence's i 
4 aged (89) art oracle, Expatriate Bernard 
Berenson: “The best collection of Chinese 
bronzes ever brought together under one 


roof in Europe.” | WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF ROLLED, FIGURED AND WIRED GLASS 


88 ANGELICA ST. SAINT LOUIS 7, MO. 
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Oot worry... 


Call today and be sure 


LONG DISTANCE 
RATES ARE LOW 


Here are some examples: 


New York to Philadelphia. 40¢ 
Cleveland to Pittsburgh... 45¢ 
Baltimore to Cincinnati.... 90¢ 


Indianapolis to Boston .... $1.20 
San Francisco to New York $2.00 


These are the Station-to-Station rates for 
the first three minutes, after 6 o'clock every 
night and all day Sunday. They 
do not include the federal excise 
tax. Low rates for similar dis- 
tances all over America. 






“It's not illegal — he rides like 
that because he uses Lucky Tiger!" 


OFF TO A FAST START when you begin the 
day with Lucky Tiger 3 Purpose Hair 
Tonic! This clear, golden liquid refreshes 
you like a brisk after-shave lotion 

awakens your scalp . . . starts your day with 
a “tingle.” Lucky Tiger is non-drying — 
contains a special “humicant” to keep hair 
moist and manageable all 
day. No mineral oil or grease 
—but 14 scientific ingredi- 
ents dissolve dandruff flakes, 
relieve itching, kill pityrospor- 
um ovale —the infectious 
dandruff germ, At toiletry 
counters and barber shops 
everywhere. Lucky Tiger 
Mfg. Co., Kansas City 8, Mo. 
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Door Slammed 


The constitution of the 27,000-member 
American Newspaper Guild, C.1.0., pro- 
vides that no one shall be barred from 
guild membership “‘by reason of age. sex, 
race, national origin, religious or political 
conviction.” That provision has always 
prevented the guild from slamming the 
door on Communist members. Last week 
at its annual convention in Los Angeles, 
the guild passed a resolution to amend its 
constitution, barring from membership 
“any proven or admitted member of the 
Communist Party.” Explained Guild Pres- 
ident Joseph F. Collis: “Membership in 
the Communist Party represents more 
than a political conviction and is in fact 
participation in an international conspir- 
acy to destroy the freedoms we uphold.” 


Lord High Publisher 


In Japan, where the literacy rate is 
probably the highest in the world (989% ), 
newspapers are big and often sensational. 
For a story that may make bright reading, 
it is not unusual for editors to dispatch 
their own planes, huge task forces of re- 
porters and hundreds of carrier pigeons to 
bring bulletins back. 

In all Japan no single daily is as big as 





the Tokyo edition of Vomiuri* (circ. 
2,100,000). And no publisher is more 
flamboyant than Yomiuri’s swaggering, 


marble-domed Matsutaro Shoriki, 69, who 
also owns eight big magazines and Japan’s 
only commercial TV network. Once, for a 
lively story, Publisher Shoriki sent a team 
of reporters “down as far as you possibly 
dare” into an offshore volcano crater. 
When they returned and reported that 
the crater was full of the bodies of sui- 
cides, Shoriki built a platform overlook- 
ing the crater. ran excursion boats to the 
site and watched Yomiuri’s circulation 
climb with the suicide rate. Such spec- 
tacular journalism has made Shoriki the 
most successful publisher in the country 
and earned him the reputation among 
Western newsmen as “the Hearst of 
Japan.” 

In Tokyo last week guidebooks heralded 
a monument Publisher Shoriki had raised 
to himself. He opened a 436-ft. TV tower, 
one of the tallest structures in the city, 
equipped with an elevator so that sight- 
seers can “get a view of Tokyo equal to 
the birds’. Said Publisher Shoriki matter- 
of-factly: “The people of Japan expect 
Shoriki to do things bigger and better 
than anyone else.” 

A Modest Pamphlet. Shoriki has been 
fulfilling such great expectations ever 
since he abruptly cut short his career as 
deputy police chief in Tokyo in 1924 after 
an assassin almost succeeded in killing the 
prince regent (now Emperor). Says Sho- 






* Next biggest Tokyo dailies: Mainichi (circ 
1.900.000) and Asahi (1,600,000). Regional edi- 
tions, published all over Japan, give them a 
combined total circulation of about 8,000,000. 
By comparison, Vomiuri's circulation outside 
Tokyo is small (600,000). 


tiki, who was held responsible for the 
inadequate guard: “Instead of commit- 
ting hara-kiri, I bought a newspaper.” 
With borrowed money he purchased tiny 
(circ, 40,000), struggling Yomiuri, which 
means “reading for sale.” cashed in on his 
police experience by getting the most sen- 
sational crime coverage in Tokyo. He 
added a pioneering radio section and the 
comics. In four years Vomiuri’s circula- 
tion increased fivefold. Then Shoriki dis- 
covered “base bolu.” 

From the U.S. he imported such big- 
league stars as Babe Ruth, Lou Gehrig 
and Jimmy Foxx, reported every move 
they made in Yomiuri. On one tour Ruth 
hit 18 home runs. Says Shoriki: “Every 
smack boosted circulation.” (Later. Sho- 
riki started the Japanese baseball league, 





PUBLISHER SHORIKI 
Instead of hara-kiri, base bolu. 


now led by his own Yomiuri Giants.) 
From the U.S. he also imported the 
moneymaking journalistic ideas of his 
good friend, the late William Randolph 
Hearst.* 

As World War IL approached, Shoriki 
nimbly changed his pro-American ways, 
boomed Vomiuri’s circulation to a million 
by making the paper Japan’s most power- 
ful journalistic voice for expansion and 
militarism. At war's end, Shoriki busied 
himself with another project: a 29-page 
pamphlet titled Matsutaro Shoriki’s Char- 
acter and Career, Said an explanatory 
note: “This pamphlet has been written 
by his friends so the American consul will 
fully understand his character and career 
in case he is indicted as a war-criminal 
suspect." The pamphlet failed. In 1945 
U.S. occupation forces locked up Shoriki 
for 21 months as a war criminal for his 


* To whom Shoriki once presented a suit of 
samurai armor, In return, Hearst sent Shoriki 
three bison, which were condemned as “Amer- 
ican propaganda” during World War I and put 
to death as “ferocious animals.” 
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GF 
announces the 


enerolare 


The Generalaire 60” Flat Top Desk 


Smartly styled line of 45 models, with many new features, 


provides the correct metal desk for every office job 


N TUNE with today’s office needs, 

GF introduces the Generalaire. 
This new metal desk has many new 
features developed from long-time, 
thorough study of the needs of both 
large and small offices. It combines 
unusual beauty and smart styling 
with maximum functional value, 
flexibility and durability. 


Among the new features are a unique 
center drawer locking arrangement, 
nylon glide channel suspensions, 
graceful bi-meta! pedestal struts with 
non-skid shoes which provide either 
29” or 3014.” desk height, and com- 


metal business furniture is a 
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plete interchangeability of parts. 


Also incorporated are such proven 
GF features as the smooth, long- 
wearing Velvoleum writing top, the 
30” depth, the full-bodied gray gloss 
enamel finish and anodized alumi- 
num trim, pedestal units completely 
sound-deadened and ready for con- 
cealed wiring, and completely flex- 
ible drawer arrangements. 


Appearance is such that the General- 
aire can be used harmoniously in 
large offices with existing installa- 
tions. Forty-five models, all quickly 
assembled from standard parts, pro- 


investment 









vide a range of types wide enough 
to meet any and every office job need. 


Generalaire is ready! See it in the 
GF dealer’s showroom. For an illus- 
trated folder, write The General 
Fireproofing Company, Department 
T-33, Youngstown 1, Ohio. 


GENERAL 


Foremost in Metal Business Furniture 








DO You 
FIGHT YOUR 
CHAIR? 









(rs! 


Check it this way. Do you lean back 
from your desk to get support from the 
backrest? Do you sit up on the front 
edge of the chair? Is there any pressure 
of the chair seat under your knees? 
If your answer is “‘yes’’ to any of these, 
then you should team up with a 
modern Harter posture chair that will 
help you get more done and get more 
pleasure out of the hours at your desk, 
In the Harter 66 you'll find every 
quality feature! Deep, molded foam 
rubber cushions 
in seat, back and 
arms. Five easily 
made adjustments 
to fit the chair 
exactly to you. 
Clean design, 
superb upholsteries 
and flawless welded 
steel construction. 
You'll be proud 
MODEL 66 of your 66. Write for 
informative booklet, “‘Posture Seating 
Makes Sense,” and name of your nearest 
Harter dealer. Harter Corporation 
803 Prairie, Sturgis, Michigan. 


i 'y Ial ARTER 


7 STURGIS, MICHIGAN 
POSTURE CHAIRS 
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From experienced NTLS suppliers 
of “All-Service” leasing . . . 
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The fast-acting 
aid in preventing 
and relieving 
Travel Sickness. 
for Adults & Children 
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militaristic journalism but never brought 
him to trial. 

Adjustable. When Shoriki was released, 
he set up an office a block from his 
bombed-out building, ate tomato-and- 
cucumber sandwiches by the dozens and 
ice cream by the gallons while editors 
marched through for their instructions. In 
1951 the Japanese Peace Treaty made his 
ownership of the paper legal, and Shoriki 
got back full control of Yomiuri and its 
rebuilt plant. 

Shoriki, who has always adjusted his 
politics to the hard facts of selling papers 
has returned to plugging U.S.-Japanese 
friendship. Bitterly anti-Communist, he 
fills Yomiuri with such features as U.S. 
baseball news, New York stock-market 
tables, women’s columns and _ elaborate 
news of Japan’s growing movie industry. 
To charges from critics that he has at 
varying times taken “influence” money 
from the Japanese government, the Nazis, 


the U.S. Government or William Ran- 
dolph Hearst, Publisher Shoriki has a 
typically cocky answer. Says he: “If you 


have enough ideas, 
as much money.” 


you don’t need nearly 


Careless Lumping 

The U.S. Communist press operates on 
the racist proposition that a Negro can 
do no wrong, an assumption that is as 
offensive to most U.S. Negroes as its rac- 
ist opposite. But last week Entertainment 


Columnist David Platt of Manhattan’s 
Communist Daily Worker discovered that 
no party-liner dares wander from that 
particular line. even for an instant. In 
printing a list of “lavatory literature,” 
i.e., pocket-size picture magazines pub- 
lished by the “capitalist press,” Critic 


Platt made the mistake of including Jet, 
the breezy Negro weekly (Time, Sept. 22, 
1952) that can lift a skirt with the best 
of them (e.g., People Today, Bold, Tem- 
po). Platt was promptly brought to task 
by a letter from a couple of Worker read- 
ers accusing him of a “sectarian, white- 
chauvanist error.” 

In the Worker last week, Platt shame- 
facedly confessed his sin. Wrote he: “I 
very carelessly lumped the tabloid weekly 
Jet with the others. Deplorable as it 
sounds, I never even looked through Jet 
until today. What happened was this: I 
was lunching at a newsstand and saw this 
title displayed together with others, and 
I jumped to the conclusion that they were 
all alike Now that I have had 
chance to look through Jet, I can see that 
it is quite different from the others.” 
Then Platt confessed the worst sin of all 
“Frankly speaking, I did not know at the 
time I wrote my piece that Jet was a 
Negro magazine.” 


Sports ILLUSTRATED, Vol. 1, No.1 

Out to 350,000 charter subscribers and 
to newsstands all over the U.S. this week 
go half a million copies of Tre Inc.'s new 
weekly magazine: Sports ILLUSTRATED, “a 
weekly recital in words and pictures of 
... the Wonderful World of Sport.” 
Printed in Chicago and Los Angeles and 


published every Thursday, the new 25¢ 








Epiror JAMES 
Into a new Golden Age. 


magazine ($7.50 a year) has a full-color 
picture of a night baseball game in Mil- 
waukee’s County Stadium on the cover of 
its first issue. Inside are articles on every- 
thing from “The Battle of the Bubble 
Gum” (“The weapons are baseball play- 
ers, the prize. millions of young Ameri- 
cans”) to “The New Golden Age of 
Sport,” a survey by the editors, who 
found that in sports “the Fabulous ‘50s 
are likely to replace the Golden *20s.” 
Under Managing Editor Sidney L. 
James, former assistant managing editor 
of Lire, 50 editorial staffers put together 
a book packed with color pictures, fea- 
tures and spot sports news. This week's 
lead story: an account of the British 
Empire Games in Vancouver, B.C. 
Sport). Sports IL-usTRATED’s regular de- 
partments include “Pat on the Back” 
(“Praise for those not already smothered 
with it”), “You Should Know” (“If you 
are going to buy a puppy”), “Yesterday” 


( see 


(“When a pretty filly, Goldsmith Maid, 
was the belle of the sporting world”) 


Some wonderful things can 
be done with a boomerang”). Among the 
new magazine's regular contributors: Ten- 
nis Player Bill Talbert, Sport Writer Red 
Smith, Football Grandee Herman Hick- 
man, Nature Humorist John (“Tex”) 
OReilly, Novelist and Boxing Impresario 
Budd Schulberg. 

Even before the name of the magazine 
was announced last month, Sports ILLus- 
TRATED received 250,000 subscription or- 
ders, completely sold out the advertising 
space in its first 144-page issue. It now 
has orders from more than 200 companies 
for $1.3 million worth of ads. Says Pub- 
lisher H.H.S. Phillips Jr., former adver- 
tising director of Time: “When we were 
working out the idea of a weekly sports 
magazine, there was a good deal of doubt 
felt in all quarters. There’s not much 
doubt left now. We're off to one of the 
fastest starts in the history of publishing.” 


“Under 21” (* 
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Armor-Plated Bags 


Few “packages” take such a beating as cotton pick sacks, 
dragged through fields with up to 65-lb. loads. Bemis 

has tripled pick sack wear with a coating of a special 
plastisol. In a test, a filled Bemis pick sack was 

dragged 21 miles before wearing through. An 

ordinary bag lasted 7 miles. Do you 

need an armor-plated package? 


You Can Package Almost 
Everything in a 


Bemis Bag 


In many industries Bemis Bags and other Bemis prod- 
ucts meet an astonishing number of requirements 

and new uses are continually coming to light. There 
probably is already a Bemis product suitable for your 
needs. Or you may want Bemis specialists to create a 
new display or shipping package, or to advise you on 
packaging methods. Write us. Offices in principal cities. 









Outdoor Sleepers 


Bemis makes water-resistant, flameproof paper blankets for 
emergency use, They're just the trick, too, for week-end 
hunters, campers, scouters and picnickers. They also have 
many ‘‘around-plant” industrial uses and are excellent 
temporary outdoor covers for machinery, etc. Bemis 

paper blankets are 2-ply olive-drab creped kraft 

p ft. and pliable. They resist water cupped 

u for approximately 36 hours 





Give blood nou 


Call your Red Cross 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO 
107-D North Fourth Street, St. Louis 2, Missouri 
é 


I am interested in packaging 


Airline Ballast 


Airlines use sand bags for ballast when the 
payload is unbalanced or is too light. Bags 
are left in the open at airports, exposed 
to extreme temperatures, rain and snow, 
as well as much rough handling. The 
bags must be siftproof, as sand would 
damage cargo or the plane itself. What 
has proved to be the answer? Bemis 
Flexoid Bags of tough cotton 

osnaburg laminated to waterproof 

rubber sheeting. Bemis Flexo. 


=== Bemis! 


Please send information to 
Name 

Firm 

Addrexs 


City & Stat 
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Name any type of modern wing 


sweepback ... 





delta... 






thin, straight... 


or conventional... 





it has been built and flown by DOUGLAS 


What is the ideal wing planform? Ob- 
viously, there can be no all-inclusive 
answer, for wings—like power plant or 
size—are designed to meet certain spe- 
cific tactical requirements. 

Thus a sweptback modified delta lets 
the Douglas FID Shyray, first: carrier 
plane to hold the official world speed 


Depend on Dot GLAS , 


record, come in slow for carrier landings. 
The broad conventional wings of a 
Douglas C-LI8A) Liftmaster contribute 
to the range and lifta cargo carrier needs 
—while the Navy's carrier-based A3D 
Shywarrior bomber flies at  near-sonic 
speed on sleek, tapering, sweptback 
wings. Again. the experimental stilleto- 






a 

<_< 
>» 
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shaped Douglas X-3—though bigger 
than a DC-3 transport—has a wingspan 
smaller than a DC-3’s tail. 

Correet design of airframes to meet 
intended use contributes to Douglas 
aviation leadership. Building planes to 
fly farther and faster with a bigger pay- 


load is a basie Douglas concept. 





First in Aviation 


EDUCATION 





Academic Frontier 


In the 35 years since he first left 
China. Author Lin Yutang (The /Jm- 
portance of Living) has become a familiar 
figure in international literary circles—an 
intellectual nomad to whom “all the world 
is home.” But last week Author Lin was 
packing up his books and belongings to 
return to the Far East. He not only has 
an important new post to fill but a mis- 
sion to perform. As the first chancellor 
of Singapore's new Nanyang (South Seas) 
University. he will be in a position to 
strike a blow at Red China’s campaign 
for the minds of Asia’s non-Commu- 
nist students. 

The 3,000,000 Chinese citizens of Singa- 
pore and Malaya have long been worried 





Autuor Lin YUTANG 
To preserve a heritage. 


about that campaign. Each year, between 
200 and 300 students, unable to get into 
such places as the Universities of Malaya 
and Hong Kong, succumb to the blandish- 
ments of the Communists and go off to 
school in Red China. The Communists 
offer them everything from free books to 
free clothes. “And so,” says Lin, “parents 
never see their children again. It is very 
sad." Last year, under the leadership of 
Rubber Tycoon Tan Lark-sye and Lien 
Ying-chow, managing director of Singa- 
pore’s Overseas Union Bank, the city’s 
merchants and businessmen began raising 
money for a new university, decided on 
Lin Yutang as chancellor because of his 
international prestige. By last week, Nan- 
yang University had 20 million Singapore 
dollars (about $7,000,000 U.S.). Swarms 
of engineers. surveyors and carpenters 
were already hard at work on its buildings. 

When Nanyang opens in the fall of 
1935, it will have only three colleges: 
arts, science and business. But eventually, 
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its founders hope it will be an intellectual 
center for all of free Southeast Asia. With 
a cosmopolitan faculty, Chancellor Lin and 
Sponsors Tan and Lien are agreed that the 
student body should be interracial. As 
such, they think, Nanyang may well be- 
come free China's academic frontier, the 
conserver of its culture, its link with the 
West. “I say this humbly,” says Tan, 
“but into the diverse cultures of the 
South Seas—Burma, Thailand. Indo- 
China—it was the culture and civilization 
of China that brought the rule of law, of 
ethics, the written language. We want to 
preserve this, to give our children a chance 
to learn and study this heritage. And we 
want others, if they wish, to be able to do 
the same.” 

Adds Banker Lien: “‘There has been so 
much suspicion, so much misunderstand- 
ing, between East and West in the past. 
But perhaps, by bringing the two into 
close contact, we can bridge, or even 
eliminate, our misunderstandings.” 


"We Pay Our Way" 


In spite of the fact that the tax-exempt 
foundations were denied their day in 
court, they have nevertheless put up a 
strong defense against the mishmash of 
charges made before the Reece committee 
(Time, June 21 et seg.). Both the Car- 
negie and the Ford Foundations have 
submitted sworn statements. Last week, 
on behalf of the Rockefeller Foundation 
and the General Education Board, Presi- 
dent Dean Rusk sent in his. Among the 
“bizarre innuendoes” he chose to refute: 
Q That the foundations were responsible 
for some sort of “revolution” that began 
in the early ‘30s. This charge was made 
by the committee’s research director, Nor- 
man Dodd, who, says Rusk, blandly ig- 
nored the influence of the Great Depres- 
sion and two world wars. “Since the 
foundations have been charged with some 
undefined responsibility for an increase 
in the powers and functions of govern- 
ment, surely it is relevant that war and 
depression brought about an_ increased 
exercise of power by both the executive 
and legislative arms of the national Gov- 
ernment under the Constitution. Surely 
it is also relevant that, while some meas- 
ures adopted by government during these 
decades were abandoned, others have con- 
tinued, despite changes in party control 
. . . In any event, a number of allegations 
heard in the course of these hearings 
appear to be directed, not at foundations, 
but at the executive, legislative and ju- 
dicial branche’ of the Government and at 
the electorate. We must strongly protest 
any attempt to involve our two non- 
political organizations in questions which 
are so basically political. . .” 

@ That the foundations have not ade- 
quately supported “pro-American” proj- 
ects and organizations. “If we think,” 
says Rusk, “not of institutions, but of the 
kinds of work performed or supported, 
again we believe that our two founda- 
tions have contributed immeasurable bene- 























SCIENCE DISCOVERS TIDES IN ATMOSPHERE! 
Isaac Newton suspected there were tides in 
the atmosphere — modern science proved it! 
By intricate measurements, scientists have 
succeeded in establishing that there are tides 
in the atmosphere that rise and fall due to the 
pull of the moon just like the tides in the sea. 





DROWNS NOISY AiR! Air rushing through 
engine and compressor intakes often sets up 
a racket that makes employees jittery, annoys 
neighbors. Keep *em happy by using Air- 
Maze filter silencers. They muffle the noise 
as well as filter the air. 





GOBBLES UP GREASE! Air-Maze Greastop 
filters snatch airborne grease, dirt and dust 
from the air — prevent fire hazards in kitchen 
exhaust ducts. 


IF YOU BUILD OR USE engines, compres- 
sors, air-conditioning and ventilating 
equipment, or any device using air or liquids 
—the chances are there is an Air-Maze filter 
engineered to serve you better. Representa- 
tives in all principal cities. For condensed 
product catalog, write Air-Maze Corporation, 
Dept.A, 25000 Miles Rd., Cleveland 28, Ohio. 


Reo 


The Filter Engineers 


AIR FILTERS LIQUID FILTERS 
SILENCERS OIL SEPARATORS 
SPARK ARRESTERS GREASE FILTERS 
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fits to our country. We mention. but do 
\ \ > kK n | not emphasize, that a very large portion of 
CW 11i¢ our funds has been spent in the United 


States. We would suppose that a 35-year 


{ S 2 | cam against yellow fever was pro- 
O NOC iAa American and that those who gave their 
lives in the foundation's successful fight 
against this pestilence served America, 
as well as the rest of mankind, as truly as 
did the soldier who gave his life in battle 

. . It does not diminish America’s gain 
to know that others benefitted as well, 
nor does it subtract from the end result 


P to know that the impetus came from a 
desire to ‘promote the well-being of man- 

VY YE | kind throughout the world.’ ” 
@ That the foundations have an “interna- 
aa i 1 tionalist” bias. ‘““We find it puzzling to be 
Ss | i ( iN called upon to defend what seems to us to 
D E O D O R \ \ T be so obvious, that American s« holarship 
4 should encompass other cultures and that 
educated Americans should know some- 
thing about the world in which they live.” 
@ That the foundations have placed too 
much emphasis on “empirical” studies 


and the social sciences. “The relation be- 
tween empirical studies and fundamental 





_— 


security 








or general principle is an intellectual issue 
which is as old as man himself . . . It is 
not a question which any foundation. . . 
can or should referee or decide . . . Nor 
is it, we submit, a matter under the juris- 
diction of the Congress.” 

@ That the foundations deprive the Gov- 
ernment of too much tax revenue. “The 
activities of such agencies as endowed 
foundations make an important contribu- 
tion to the economic structure upon which 
Government finance must rest. If, for 
example, the support of economic research 
makes it possible for both business leader- 
ship and Government to . . . sustain a 
high and steady national production, the 
benefit to the public purse is obvious, It 
is even more obvious that the virtual 
elimination of yellow fever, the sharp 
reduction in malaria and hookworm, have 
direct economic benefits . . . The Rocke- 
feller Foundation and the General Educa- 
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3-months* supply, 
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Cleveland’s 
ite wet  ... Call 


TO SELL YOUR PRODUCT 
me at 


Over 3,000 diversified manufacturing plants, over 
30,000 businesses, and a high average individual 


income make Greater Cleveland o healthy, Essex + c™ > tion Board are large net contributors to, 


profitable, multi-billion-dollar market 


and not charges upon, our national wealth 

House” and public treasury. We believe that we 
clearly pay our way. 

In New York, buffiness 

executives choosé the \ 

famous Essex House... 4 


Brainstormer 


On a dozen campuses across the U.S. 
last week, groups of Air Force officers were 






: ae) ri re thrash ou Jans fo “x 
overlooking Central Park (o4 gathered to hra out plans for next 
A [o) year’s R.O.T.C. program, and sooner or 
and convenient to C : 
terial t and Busi later most of the groups came to a strange 
enterta i $s : : 
enveriainment and Pusiness new subject: the ideas and methods of a 





activity. All rooms with television, man named Alex F. Osborn. By profession, 


many are air-conditioned, Osborn is neither an airman, educator, nor 

Single from $9 * Double from $12 psychologist. Nevertheless, he seems des- 

Suites with complete serving pantry from $20 tined to have a hand in the training of the 

Central Notional Bank can serve, adequately, Chicago Office—Central 6-6846 nation's air reserve. For the past two years 
the banking needs of industry locating in Teletype—N. Y. 1-3076 he has been waging a one-man crusade to 


this area. For reasons why, write: get U.S. education to teach creative imagi- 

Cc TESS SEXX | nation, Last week—with the blessings of 
ENTRAI La 4 the Air University in Montgomery, Ala.— 

T y B Me 7 A.F.R.O.T.C. instructors from Stanford to 
N: TIONA 4 ANK we I IDWSIE the University of North Carolina were 


of Cleveland on-the-park discussing ways to incorporate some ol 
Osborn’s ideas into their courses on prob- 
Cleveland Ohio 


Vincent J. Coyle, Vice President & Managing Dir, lem solving. : : 
160 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH + NEW YORK Of all educational crusades, Osborn’s 
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has been one of the most curious. A soft- 
spoken teacher-turned-adman __( Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn), he has be- 
come convinced that education pays too 
little attention to imagination, and he has 
taken it upon himself to do something 
about it. Last year he wrote a textbook 
called Applied Imagination (Scribner: 
$3.75). drew up a special teacher's manual 
to go with it. Since then he has been writ- 
ing to hundreds of educators and indus- 
trialists, has spoken often at workshops 
and banquets. Though some campuses 
have dismissed his course as a bit on the 
brash side, he has managed to chalk up an 
impressive record. His ideas have been 
taken over in whole or in part everywhere 
from the University of Buffalo and Drake 
University to Boston University and 





ApMAN OSBORN 
arbutts are o 





gaomess. 


M.I1.T.. from General Electric and the 
B.F. Goodrich Co. to the A.F.R.O.T.C. 

As Universal as Memory. Osborn’s 
main idea is a simple one. “There is.” says 
he, “overwhelming proof that imagination 
is as universal as memory.” The only 
trouble is that most people never get a 
chance to find out how creative they can 
be. The whole purpose of Osborn’s course 
is not to turn out Einsteins, but to pro- 
vide ordinary people with a number of 
hints and devices for giving their imagina- 
tions full play. 

In tackling a problem, says Osborn, a 
student must first learn to suspend the 
judicial” part of his mind, for nothing is 
more inhibiting to the free play of ideas 
than to stop after each one and say: “No, 
that’s no good.” Once a person has accu- 
mulated a “pile of alternatives.” he can 
then make a decision. Meanwhile. he must 
indulge in a process called “brainstorm- 
ing’—letting ideas pour out, no matter 
how preposterous. 

Rearrangement & Reversal. In his 
text, Osborn tries to make students aware 
of a whole range of ways to confront a 
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Which costs you more... 


CLEANING MATERIALS? CLEANING TIME? 


ANSWER: actually 95°% of your an- 
nual total cleaning costs go for time! 
Only 5°, for materials. 

Therefore, to cut costs your clean- 
ing jobs must be done in less time— 
without loss of effectiveness! 

That’s why all Holcomb cleaning 
materials are designed and tested to 
do a cleaning job faster, better, for 
less money. 

To reduce your floor maintenance 
expense, let your Holeombman dem- 
onstrate this fast, economical method: 
first, use Holcomb Wax Remover to 
take off stubborn old wax as well as 
dirt and grime; apply Holcomb Com- 


ee 1 TEST eso 





position Floor Seal to restore your 
floor’s natural beauty and to provide 
a durable base for the wax: then 
spread on Holcomb Water -Proof Wax, 
It can be wet-mopped dozens of times, 
abused with mud and grit, punished 
by foot traffic—yet it continues to 
beautify your floors! 

Your Holecombman can show you 
how to have beautiful floors and save 
hours in cleaning time. He'll do it in 
minutes—and at a profit to you! Re- 
search Laboratory and Factory: 1601 
Barth Ave., Indianapolis 7, Indiana. 
Branches: New York 18 and Los 


Angeles 21. 


LUIOLCOM 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Scieniffic cleaning materials 
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matter where you are—after dinner 
there’s nothing like a dram of Drambuie” 


The only cordial with a 


Scotch Whisky base 


Made in Scotland since 1745 from the secret 


ecipe 


liqueur 


of Prince Charles Edward's personal 


Drambuie is famous for its 


nique 


dry flavour and exquisite bouquet 


f di Aye 
wa oram of DRAMBUIE 


You 


can call a 





long way for a little 


Long Distance 
Rates are Low 


Don’t wonder. Don’t worry. 
Call today and be sure. 
Some examples of low Long Distance rates: 


New York to New Haven. 40¢ 
Cleveland to Baltimore.... 75¢ 
Chicago to Pittsburgh..... 85¢ 
Houston to St. Louis ......$1.10 
Boston to Miami.......... $1.50 
These are the Station-to-Station rates 
for the first three minutes, after 6 o'clock 


every night and all day Sunday. They 
do not include the federal excise tax. 





Low rates for similar 
distances all over America. 
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amp-PROOF RED PRIMER mM 


gust-OLEUM CO’ 





Stop Rust this easy way—just scrape and wire- 
brush to remove rust scale and loose rust, then 
apply RUST-OLEUM 769 Damp-Proof Red Primer 
directly over sound rusted surface! Resists salt 
air, heat, fumes, general weathering! Many colors, 
aluminum and white. See Sweets for catalog and 
name of nearest RUST-OLEUM distributor, or 
write on your letterhead for complete literature. 


RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 
2482 Oakton Street + Evanston, Illinois 





problem creatively (e.g., the possibilities 
of rearrangement, reversing the order, 
picking out similarities and contrasts, 
thinking up other uses and improve- 
ments). But mostly, he just wants stu- 
dents to “storm.” A teacher might hold 
up a pencil and demand: “How many 
different uses can this be put to?” (Pos- 
sible answers: to prop open a window, 
serve as the mast of a toy sailboat.) Or 
he might ask for different titles for Zam- 
let (e.g., Good Night, Sweet Prince; The 
Gloomy Dane; The Play's the Thing). 
Students must coin words (e.g., for butts 
and ashes left in an ashtray: buttage, gar- 
butts, cigamess), think up new inventions 
(e.g., an automatic bedmaker, a suitcase 
with rollers on the bottom), write 1oo- 
word short stories, answer such questions 
as: “A man living on the 22nd floor could 
take his automatic elevator all the way 
down but not all the way up. Why?”* 
Far-fetched as some of these exercises 
might sound Osborn has found that they 
give students a chance they might other- 
wise never get to limber up their imagina- 
tions. With that in mind, he intends to 
spend the rest of his life on his crusade. 
He has started a Creative Education 
Foundation in Buffalo, hopes eventually 
to storm the ramparts of the U.S. teach- 
ers’ colleges. For far too long, says he, 
educators have blithely assumed that cre- 
ativity cannot be taught. “What I want to 
do is to create a new attitude of mind.” 


Report Card 


@ In the wake of a similar decision by 
the Louisiana legislature (Time, July 19), 
Governor Hugh White of Mississippi an- 
nounced that he too would lean on the 
police power of his state to get around the 
U.S. Supreme Court’s decision against seg- 
regation in the public schools. “I am,” said 
he, “going to see this thing through to 
make certain that Negroes never enter the 
white schools.” 

@ Appointment of the week: the Very 
Rev. William A. Donaghy, 44, to succeed 
the Very Rev. John A. O'Brien as presi- 
dent of the Jesuits’ 111-year-old College 
of the Holy Cross (enrollment 1,850) in 
Worcester, Mass. A white-maned man 
with a taste for track, poetry and Beetho- 
ven (“After Beethoven and Toscanini, 
what is there?”’), Donaghy joined the So- 
ciety of Jesus after his sophomore year at 
Holy Cross, took his M.A. in 18th century 
poetry at St. Louis University, served as 
associate editor of the Roman Catholic 
magazine America, for the last six years 
has been Superior of the Campion Hall 
retreat in North Andover. Mass. His phi- 
losophy of education: “It must tell the 
student what to be as well as what to 
do. It fails if it merely fills the head 
with theory and fits the hand to tech- 
nique, while neglecting altogether his 
heart. It is not sufficient to teach him 
to do well and make a fortune, while 
keeping a resolute silence on his destiny 
to do good and save his soul.” 





* One answer: the man was a midget, could 
reach button No. 1, but not up to button 
No. 22. 
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that a 
drill 
brought in 


How an oil strike in a wheat field—and 
Northwestern Bank —help build the 
business climate of the booming Northwest 


Experts are betting that 214 billion barrels of oil 
will be recovered from the Northwest's famed 
Williston Basin . . . or 13 14 barrels for every man, 
woman and child in the U.S.A. We at Northwestern 
National Bank are happy to be helping with the 
harvest. 

This bonanza underlies 118,000 acres of rich 
wheat and ranch land. Yet it’s just one of many 
activities that are making the Northwest boom. 

Wheat, meat... taconite and lignite . . . and the 
skills of stable men and women. . . make a re- 
markable tally of natural and human resources . . . 
provide endless opportunity in the area’s healthy 
business climate. 

Minneapolis, headquarter city of the Ninth 
Federal Reserve District, is the Northwest’s finan- 
cial heart. And Northwestern Bank, with more 
than 1,000 correspondent banks, is the leading 
bank serving this great region. 

‘We invite you to consider the Northwest in 
relation to your own company’s growth and ex- 
pansion. We would like to help in your develop- 
ment of this area, and hope that you will give us 
an opportunity to serve you. 

For your copy of ““The Northwest is Booming,” our in- 
fully-illustrated booklet, have your secretary 


, President, Northwestern 
s 2, Minn. Northwestern 


formative 






write to 
National 


is a Member, Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
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NATIONAL BANK 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Resources over $400,000,000. 


Growing with the Northwest..helping the Northwest grow 
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STATE OF BUSINESS 


Automakers’ Troubles 

For months almost everyone has known 
that Chrysler has been having its troubles 
(Time, Jan. 25). Last week Board Chair- 
man K Keller and President Lester 
Lum (**Tex”) Colbert told the worst. In 
the first half of 1954, they reported 
Chrysler sales dropped 42% to $1.1 bil- 
lion, while earnings dipped 64% to $1.81 
a share. Directors forthwith chopped the 
quarterly dividend rate in half, to 75¢. 
Keller and Colbert indicated that third- 
quarter results would be no better, due to 
shutdowns for new model changes. 

As stock traders rushed to unload 
Chrysler broke 5} points led the 
Dow-Jones industrial average down more 
than eight points (to 339.64) before the 
market steadied, closed at 343.06. In one 
day, New York Stock Exchange 
volume soared to 3,347,040 shares, second 
highest of the year. 

Chrysler was not alone in its troubles: 
from independent automakers last week 
more 1954's rugged 
competition. Packard reported a $2,794,- 
400 loss in the first half of the year. Its 
new partner, Studebaker, which lost $8,- 
925,800 in the same period, last week 
asked its workers to take a pay cut of 
about 15°% from the average $2.37 hourly 
rate (v. $2.00 for the Big Three). Against 
the wishes of their leaders, U.A.W. rank- 
and-filers voted it down. Studebaker 
threatened to cancel its contract with the 
union in 60 days and close its South Bend 
factory unless they reconsidered. 








to 50%, 


hectic 


came evidence of 
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Elsewhere there were encouraging busi- 

ness symptoms 

q Building outlays in July hit a record 








HoTELMAN HILTON 
He got the banana. 
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BUSINESS 





STOCKHOLDER STATLER 
She got her choice 


$3.5 billion, up 6% from 1953. Private- 
housing’s share: $1.2 billion, up 10%. 
July unemployment decreased slightly 
to 3,346,000, instead of rising seasonally 
as expected. 

Q For the second straight week, electric 
utilities set a new record, turning out 9.1 
billion kw-h. Chief reason: increased use 
of air conditioners. 

@ At Chicago's Merchandise Mart, orders 
for such bellwether luxury products as 
china and glass were running 20% to 40% 
ahead of a year ago. 


REAL ESTATE 
The New Super Connie 


In the hurly-burly world of real estate 
no one fancies himself a bigger operator 
than smooth-talking William Zeckendorf 
president of Manhattan’s Webb & Knapp. 
Says Zeckendorf: “I like to turn peanuts 
into bananas.” Last week, reaching out for 
a new piece of fruit, Top-Banana Zecken- 
dorf bumped into another big operator. 
In the collision, Zeckendorf’s feet went 
skidding out from under. Zeckendorf’s 
Conrad Hilton, who in about 
a dozen years has risen from an obscure 
Southwestern innkeeper to a position as 
the world’s biggest hotelman (True, Dec. 
12 949 et seg.). The prize was the 
Statler hotel chain (eight hotels, two 
more abuilding in Dallas and Hartford 
Conn.), which Hilton snapped away from 
Zeckendorf in history’s biggest hotel deal. 
Price: $78 million. 

Open for Bids. The battle started three 
months ago, when word got out that the 
Statler family, headed by Mrs. Ellsworth 
Statler, widow of the founder, would lis- 
ten to bids for the country’s third-biggest 
hotel chain. Zeckendorf promptly offered 


opponent 





$so a share for the 1,551,226 shares of 
Statler stock outstanding, then selling at 
$43.50 a share. The Statler board of direc- 
tors snapped up Zeckendorf’s offer, and 
sent a letter to stockholders advising them 
to accept. But it turned out that Zecken- 
dorf was talking to the wrong people. 

While Zeckendorf was dealing with the 
Statler directors, Connie Hilton had been 
quietly making friends with the Statler 
family itself. When Hilton heard of Zeck- 
endorf’s offer, he hopped on a plane. flew 
from California to New York to talk to 
‘the people who really counted’’—Mrs. 
Statler and other big family stockholders. 
Hilton's secret weapon: his argument that 
he could run the Statler chain better than 
anyone else. Living in Hilton’s Waldort 
Towers in Manhattan, Mrs. Statler had 
watched and admired the way Hilton did 
business. and was inclined to agree. 

Last week Hilton sprang his big sur- 
prise. By matching Zeckendorf’s price 
he had won over the Statler family and 
bought their 753,000 shares (49% of the 
total) for $37.6 million. Stockholders 
owning the remaining 798,226 shares got 
the same offer of $50 a share. 

In & Out. In Manhattan, somewhat 
dazed by Hilton’s speed, Zeckendorf first 
seemed about to fight, then gracefully sur- 
rendered when it turned out that Hilton 
had already lined up another big block 
of Statler stock. Wired Bill Zeckendorf 
“Sincere and warm congratulations.” Into 
a stockholders’ meeting originally sched 
uled to consider Zeckendorf’s offer walked 
Hilton’s lieutenants, with proxies for 
1,061,731 shares. Out went most of the 
Statler’s board of directors, including 
Chairman William L. Marcy, formerly 
(until his recent divorce) a member of 
the Statler clan. Three Hiltonians, headed 


OPERATOR ZECKENDORP : 
He got the peel. 
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by Connie Hilton as chairman, were voted 
into their seats, and the battle was over. 
Smiled Zeckendorf: “A motion for ad- 
journment is in order, wouldn't you say?” 

Hilton was not saying where he would 
get the cash to finance his latest coup. But 
the Manufacturers’ Trust Co. promptly 
lent him $8,000,000 to make a down pay- 
ment on the 753,000-share Statler-family 
block, and the word was that insurance 
firms might lend him another $66 million. 
The remainder will probably come from 
debentures and a small Hilton stock issue. 

Five Are Better Than One. Why had 
Hilton bought the Statler hotels? For one 
thing, says Hilton, “they're our kind of 
hotel, big and comfortable.’ The money- 
making chain also gives Hilton his first 
foothold in such important cities as Bos- 
ton, Cleveland, Detroit, Buffalo, Hart- 
ford, and Dallas. Furthermore, Hilton is 
a great believer in owning two or more 
hotels in one city (he now has five in 
Manhattan alone), feels he can cut costs 
drastically by combining facilities where 
Statler and Hilton hotels now compete. 

Another big reason for the purchase 
was the tax advantage the Statler chain 
will bring Hilton. For tax purposes, it was 
almost the same as building a brand-new 
group of hotels; Hilton can start depreci- 
ating them at the full purchase price and 
not just the value at which they are car- 
ried on the Statler company’s tax books. 
The tax advantage for Hilton amounts to 
about $2,200,000 a year, which, with the 
$2,200,000 Statler can already charge off, 
raises Hilton Hotels Corp.’s total annual 
depreciation figure to $8,200,000. 

With the Statler chain in his pocket, 
Connie Hilton has pulled far into the lead 
as the world’s biggest hotel operator (27 
hotels around the globe, 30,000 rooms). 
Says he: “When you consider how big the 
hotel business really is, we've got a long 
way to go. We’re just starting.” 


BUSINESS ABROAD 
"You Got to Be in It" 


When it comes to gambling on wildcat 
stock schemes, Australians take a back 
seat to few other people. They have tossed 
an estimated $202 million into 16 oil- 
exploration companies, although only three 
have sunk wells and only one (controlled 
by the California Texas Corp.) has struck 
oil. They have also invested $22 million 
in twelve uranium companies, of which 
only three are producing ore. A specula- 
tive boom sent stock prices so high this 
year that government officials felt com- 
pelled to issue warnings against the excess- 
es. Last week the warnings proved wise. 

In Western Australia, near Exmouth 
Gulf, oil drillers struck salt water at 3,600 
feet, the same level at which a nearby well 
had hit oil. In two frenzied days of panic 
selling, some stocks dropped as much as 
50% on the Sydney exchange; the total 
value of oil shares dropped an estimated 
$67 million. Australia’s secretary of the 
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TIME CLOCK 


AMERICAN AIRLINES, grounded 
by the strike of its 1,200 pilots (Timez, 
Aug. 9), struck back with a $1,250,000 
damage suit against the Air Line Pi- 
lots Association, A.F.L. Strike may 
spread to United, but Trans World 
Airlines sidestepped the battle. It or- 
dered its nonstop transcontinental 
flights to | down in Chicago to re- 
fuel and change pilots, thus avoid the 
cause of the walkout: exceeding an 
eight-hour limit on flying time for 
flight crews. 


FILTERED CIGARETTES’ last 
big holdout, American Tobacco, is 
giving in. It will bring out a new 
cellulose-tipped Herbert Tareyton, 
continue making the old cork-tip, 
non-filtered Tareyton and, of course, 
Lucky Strikes. 


NO-STRIKE RULES were clamped 
on tighter by the National Labor Re- 
lations Board, which reversed its po- 
sition that a union is free to strike 
during a contract any time after a 
60-day cooling-off. NLRB decided 
that from now on a union may strike 
legally only when a contract ends or 
is subject to alteration. New inter- 
pretation of the Taft-Hartley Act 
means workers who go out on strike 
at other times during the life of a 
contract thereby lose all of their 
job rights. 


GUINNESS STOUT, after five years 
at trying to convince U.S. beer drink- 
ers that “Guinness is good for you,” 
will give up. Guinness will close its 
Long Island City plant (annual ca- 
pacity: 100,000 bbls.), meet the U.S. 
demand for its rich Irish brew with 
exports from the famed St. James’s 
Gate brewery in Dublin (capacity: 
3,500,000 bbls.). 


LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT Corp. is 
ready to flight-test its big (20-ton ca- 
pacity), powerful (15,000 h.p.) turbo- 
prop military-cargo plane, the YC- 
130, next week. Designed as a work- 
horse, the YC-130 can carry a tank, 
take off from short, front-line air- 
strips, fly faster and higher than any 
ether U.S. military transport. Lock- 
heed already has Air Force orders 


Department of National Development, 
Geologist H. G. Raggatt, then pointed 
out that more dry holes would be drilled 
than good ones in Australia’s search for 
oil. Heartened at that bit of sound reason- 
ing, Aussie traders started bidding stocks 
up again. Oil and uranium issues recovered 
about 80% of their losses. Their confi- 
dence all but fully restored, investors 
down under were happy again. Said one: 
“It’s like the lottery. You got to be in it 
to win it.” 


Ventures’ Biggest Venture 
Two years ago Aluminum Co. of Amer- 
ica announced a plan to build a huge 
aluminum smelter at Skagway, Alaska, to 
be powered by harnessing the waters of 
the upper Yukon River. The project was 
to cost $400 million. But there was one 


for 29 YC-130s, and expects to de- 
liver the first production model with- 
in a year. 


PAPER-MATE PEN CO., which 
sold $20 million of ball points in 1953 
(at 97¢ and $1.69 retail), will invade 
the quality market with a $15, gold- 
filled gift model by October. 


JAPAN’S HEAVY INDUSTRY is 
moving back into the international 
markets with cut-rate prices. On a 
contract to build 100 steam locomo- 
tives for India (to be paid for by the 
Foreign Operations Administration), 
the Japan Rolling Stock Exporter 
Association bid $81,470 each, 7% un- 
der the bid by Germany’s Friedrich 
Krupp, less than half the $178,200 
bid by Philadelphia’s Baldwin-Lima- 
Hamilton locomotive works. 


BASEBALL MANUFACTURING 
is in a serious slump, brought on by 
a 40% drop in the number of minor 
leagues since 1949 (present total: 
33). Sales of baseballs are so low that 
Wilson & Co. closed its 50-man Sche- 
nectady plant, will meet the demand 
from its Tullahoma, Tenn. plant. 


BOEING'S $20 million gamble on its 
dual-purpose Model 707 (Tme July 
19) is paying off. The Air Force or- 
dered a “limited number” of the 
swept-wing, 550-m.p.h., four-engined 
jets as tankers to refuel jet bombers. 
Production orders are expected to 
bring down costs, hasten the day 
when commercial airlines can buy a 
130-passenger version of the 707 for 
a cross-continent run of 4% hours. 


GIANT TEXTILE COMBINE may 
develop out of negotiations among 
American Woolen, Textron and Rob- 
bins Mills. American Woolen stock- 
holders are being asked to okay a 
deal that would 1) put Royal Little’s 
Textron on top as a diversified hold- 
ing company, 2) turn Textron’s tex- 
tile plants over to American Woole 
which would become subsidiary an 
produce woolens, cottons and some 
synthetics, 3) make Robbins the big 
synthetics producer, subsidiary to 
American Woolen, 


hitch. The Canadian government wanted 
the industry to be located where the 
power came from: in Canada. Last week 
Alcoa's big plan became just a set of use- 
less blueprints. British Columbia gave the 
go-ahead for developing the vast power 
potential of the Yukon to Canada’s Ven- 
tures Ltd., big mining and metal holding 
company headed by publicity-shy Thayer 
Lindsley of Toronto (Time, June 15, 
1953). 

Lindsley’s plan, which will eventually 
cost $700 million to $1 billion, is to divert 
the flow of the Yukon and other rivers, 
build storage dams, tunnels, penstocks 
and generating plants that could provide 
4,300,000 horsepower of electricity, about 
twice what can be got from the St. Law- 
rence Seaway power project. All these 
installations, as well as the metalworking 
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OR years. the suggestion box was 

little more than an office gag—a 
handy receptacle for notes telling the 
boss to kindly drop dead. But in U.S. 
industry employee suggestions are no 
longer a joking matter. Since World 
War II. the battered old suggestion 
box has blossomed into one of U.S. in- 
dustry’s best sources of production- 
boosting ideas and one of its biggest 
money-savers. Last year some 4,000 
companies (with organized suggestion 
programs) got more than two million 
ideas from employees, found 20% of 
them worth adopting and paid out 
something like $15 million in awards. 
For U.S. business the tangible savings 
added up to at least $300 million; no 
one can count the intangible rewards 
in higher morale, better workmanship 
and closer cooperation between boss 
and worker, 


















e 

In the past few years. suggestion 
programs have proved so valuable that 
some 300 companies, Government de- 
partments and agencies have banded 
together in their own National As- 
sociation of Suggestion Systems to 
promote the idea, Such blue-ribbon 
firms as Standard Oil (N.J.), National 
Biscuit. Sears. Roebuck, Internation- 
al Business Machines, John Hancock 
Life. American Airlines and Westing- 
house have elaborate programs. In 
1953 General Motors alone paid out 
$2,419,709 (an average $52 a sugges- 
tion); Ford paid $542,918, Du Pont 
$295.382. General Electric $685,842. 
Government agencies gave $1,362,000 
for new ideas—including a $275 award 
(and a promotion ) for one selfless civil 
servant who suggested abolishing his 
own $12,000 job. Estimated saving 
to Uncle Sam from such suggestions: 
$44 million. In many companies em- 
ployee suggestions have won equal 
rank with research, Says a Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp. executive: “Our 
experience has been that we get a 
higher return on the ideas of our em- 
ployees than we do from the develop- 
ment of a new product.” 























In the old days, workers’ ideas often 
fell on deaf executive ears, but in 
World War II, U.S. business had to 
learn to mine the gold in suggestion 
boxes. Confronted with manpower 
and material shortages, businessmen 
searched around for ways of doing 
things faster and cheaper, discovered 
that their own employees had many of 
the answers. In turn, workers found 
the suggestion box an ideal way to get 
ahead, Furthermore, for the first time, 
many workers found that they could 
talk as well as listen to the boss. 
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EMPLOYEE SUGGESTIONS 


Industry Turns the Gripes into Gold 


Today, many companies have ex- 
pertly staffed departments working 
full-time on nothing but suggestion 
programs. They have found that even 
a light nudge goes a long way. General 
Electric had little success with sug- 
gestions in its Utica, N.Y. plant until 
it repainted its boxes. put up posters 
and published a leaflet entitled A Pen- 
ny for Your Thoughts. Almost 200 
suggestions poured in. Boeing. which 
last year paid out $105,170 for sug- 
gestions that saved it $1.653.000. hon- 
ors its star suggesters with “Man of 
the Week.”” “Man of the Month” and 
“Man of the Year” titles. 

U.S. business has also cured itself 
of the “ten-dollaritis” that killed many 
early programs. Workers are getting 
paid much better today. Most firms 
now give 10% to 20% of the first 
year's savings on a new idea. For ex- 
ample, Cleveland's Clevite Corp. gave 
an employee $28,006 in 1948 for im- 
proving one step in the bronze-casting 
process. Los Angeles’ AiResearch Co, 
this year shelled out $4.500 to a wom- 
an for suggesting that two hard-to- 
handle steel turbine parts be combined 
in a single, simple aluminum casting. 
Saving: $15,630 the first six months. 

e 

To make a suggestion program work. 
executives must be ready to welcome 
any and all suggestions, no matter 
how zany. “If a man takes the trouble 
to write it down.” says one execu- 
tive, “it isn't trivial to him.” An ex- 
G.l. who became an Army. civilian 
employee noticed that barracks brooms 
were rarely hung by the special hole 
drilled in their handles for that pur- 
pose. told the Army to stop wasting its 
money on drilling. His prize: $275 for 
saving U.S. taxpayers $15.233 a year. 

Just as valuable are the results that 
cannot be measured in dollars and 
cents. United Airlines. which gets 13.- 
oco suggestions a year. painted the 
tops of its airliners a sun-retlecting 
white because a mechanic’s wife got 
sick sweating out a delayed take-off in 
a broiling hot plane. The idea lowered 
temperatures inside the fuselage by 8°. 
Pyrex glass was the result of a Corning 
Glass worker's happy thought: he 
suggested that the heat-resistant glass 
used on kerosene railway-signal lamps 
be improved and turned into a new 
line of household products. 

In 1954's buyers’ market, U.S. in- 
dustry needs an ever greater flow of 
new and better products and a strong 
team of happy. alert workers to turn 
them out efficiently. Employee sug- 
gestions provide both a barometer of 
morale and a source of ideas that few 
companies can afford to ignore. 











plants which would use the power, would 
be located in Canada. 

In giving its approval, British Columbia 
laid down some stiff conditions for Linds- 
ley. He must put up a $2.500.000 bond, 
which will be forfeited if he fails to meet 
any one of the annual development tar- 
gets between 1955 and 1962. Furthermore. 
in the case of such failure. Lindsley will 
lose his license to the water rights. as well 
as the full value of work done up to that 
time. Unlike an earlier deal worked out 
with Aluminum Co. of Canada for its 
Kitimat project (see THe HEMISPHERE), 
Lindsley’s agreement calls for no tax con- 
cessions, no special rates for water used, 
and he must clear all land to be flooded, 

Despite such restrictions. Lindsley could 
well be elated over his big project. It can 
mean rapid development of a rich and vir- 
tually untapped area, with an inland water 
storage system on the continent second 
only to the Great Lakes. As rapidly as 
possible, smelters and refineries will be 
installed to process iron. steel. cobalt, 
nickel, manganese alloys and aluminum. 
With Alcoa out of the picture, another 
U.S. aluminum company. Reynolds Met- 
als, came in. Reynolds will probably sup- 
ply a third of the capital for the $270 
million first stage of the project, sched- 
uled for 1962, and eventually use a third 
of the power for aluminum refining. 

Although total assets of Ventures Ltd. 
are only about $28 million. backers of the 
project showed little concern over the 
enormous financing that will be necessary. 
They are confident that big insurance 
companies and pension funds, as well as 
small investors, will be willing to stake 
their funds on northern Canada's promis- 
ing new industrial development, with its 
assurance of inexpensive power. 


FASHION 
The Second Look 


The shrieks and sly gags over the new- 
est look in Paris fashions (Time. Aug. 9) 
were beginning to die down last week. As 
the gasps subsided along Rue du Faubourg- 
Saint-Honoré, and the fashion editors 
took a second look, they saw that De- 
signer Christian Dior’s flat look was not 
so flat after all. Fewer than a third of 
Dior’s new dresses minimized the bosom, 
and even these bore no resemblance to 
the droopy formlessness of the Jazz Age. 
Most dresses were molded from hipbone 
to mid-bust, creating a long, svelte torso, 
a high and undeniably sexy bust line. The 
Parisian models looked more as if they 
were holding their breath than suffering 
from collapsed chests. Said Chairman 
David Neverov of Manhattan's Russeks. 
back from Paris: “It is a style that would 
make Marilyn Monroe look better.” 


PERSONNEL 
Hatchet Man Axed 


Montgomery Ward's terrible-tempered 
Chairman Sewell L. Avery has had plenty 
of practice severing high-level employees 
from his payroll, including 32 vice presi- 
dents since 1931 (Time, May 6, 1940 
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Scores of modern 
buildings, new or under 
construction, choose 
Conduit Weathermaster 
air conditioning 


Brotherhood, Kansas City, 
Kansas 

Cafritz, Washington, D.C. 
Denver Club, Denver 
Lever House, New York 
Pennsylvania Building 
Washington, D.C. 

525 William Penn Place, 
Pittsburgh 

Mutual of New York, 
New York 


Phoenix insurance, Hartford 


Prudential Insurance, 
Chicago 
Prudential Insurance, 


Jacksonville 


Prudentia 
Minneapolis 


Insurance, 


Rotary International, Evanston 
Ring, Washington, D.C. 
Sinclair Building, Chicago 
Sinclair Oil, New York 

Texas National Bank, Houston 


United Nations Secretariat, 
New York 


Wyatt, Washington 
1407 Broadway, New York 
100 Park Avenue, New York 
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Another distinguished building 


air conditioned by the 


in the same building height 


no moving parts within the room. 





Everywhere buildings are going up, air conditioning 


Carrier Conduit Weathermaster System 


is going in. And the finest new buildings are installing 


Conduit Weathermaster* Systems. This year-round air 


requires a minimum of space, permits more usable floors 


dial their own climate. Operation is quiet; there are 


And maintenance 


is simplified; all operating equipment is centralized 


Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, New York. * Re 


first name in air conditioning 













conditioning, perfected by years of unmatched experience, 


Occupants of each room can 
















































JUST 


Actual items you enter on keyboard 
are shown in this Check Window 


before they print on tape. This new 
feature on an American 10-key ma- 
chine simplifies changes, corrections, 


Clear Signal prints automatically on 
tape with first item following a 
total « Totals and Sub-totals obtained 
instantly by depressing bars — no 
space strokes required + True credit 


balance printed without extra motor ~ 


operations or pre-setting + Over-size 
control keys, each plainly labeled, 
give direct “live” response. 


PUT YOUR HAND ON IT 


Miting Machine by Fri 
helps you figure the natural 


at E ORE R EERE EERE EERE THERE EEEE EEE E EEE E EERE EEE YS 


. 











Perrrerrererrertriirtrirt irri r ttt T ies 


-+.to feel 
how each finger falls into 
natural working position 
on the keyboard (right or 
left hand) eliminating 
time-wasting motions and 
decisions in key selection 





way 


ou have never seen or used an add- 
‘View machine like this before! 

Friden-engineered completely new... 
without the handicap of existing dies or 
parts inventories... here is the first add- 
ing machine to fit and pace the human 
hand; the first American 10-key adding 
machine to show you ACTUAL ITEMS 
before they are printed on tape. 

So expect a fresh experience in easier, 
simpler figuring when you first put your 
hand on this new “Natural Way” Friden 
Adding Machine. Ask your nearby 
Friden Man to bring in one of these 
new machines for you to try. Friden 
sales, instruction and service available 
throughout the U.S. and the world. 
FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC., 
San Leandro, California. 


e 
A PRODUCT OF friden ..- CREATOR OF THE FRIDEN 
FULLY AUTOMATIC CALCULATOR 


THE THINKING MACHINE OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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et seq.). Last week it was Sewell Avery 
that was axed—as president of Cadillac- 
Soo Lumber Co., of Sault Sainte Marie, 
Mich. Cadillac-Soo Lumber was formed 
in 1923 out of three small companies, one 
owned by Avery and his brother. In 1946 
Avery became president of the closely 
held corporation (with annual sales of 
about $1,500,000). 

Sewell Avery, now So, had his eye on 
the future—and set company policy ac- 
cordingly. By filling up the treasury until 
the company’s present timber reserves ran 
out—about 1960—he could then cash in 
his chips as low-taxed capital gains. Other 
shareholders not in Avery’s 91% income- 
tax bracket wanted hefty dividends de- 
clared along the way. Avery had enough 
support to sack company men who op- 
posed him, including Treasurer Waldo G. 
Murphy. 

At the last directors’ meeting, in Grand 
Rapids, the scales tipped against Sewell 
Avery. By a 5-to-4 vote, directors jacked 
up the dividend rate and ousted the fum- 
ing octogenarian. The man who lined up 
the opposition and became the new presi- 
dent: W. R. Murphy, 30, son of Waldo 
Murphy. 

But at Montgomery Ward, things were 
still the same. During the week “resigna- 
tions” were turned in by three appliance- 
division managers, all old company hands, 
and duly accepted by Sewell Avery. 

Into the presidency of Philco Corp. 
last week stepped James H. Carmine, 52. 
Carmine, who has sold for Philco all his 
business life, started in 1923 as a Pitts- 
burgh salesman, climbed to executive vice 
president in 1949. He was responsible for 
building the vast Philco distributor chain. 
As successor to William Balderston, 57, 
who becomes board chairman, Salesman 
Carmine has a top-priority job: tuning 
Philco’s merchandising to a buyers’ mar- 
ket. 


AVIATION 
Flying Tiger 


To its growing arsenal of supersonic 
warplanes, the U.S. last week added still 
another jet fighter,* this one for the 
Navy. At Calverton, L.1., Grumman Air- 
craft Engineering Corp. lifted the security 
lid for a quick view of its FoF-9 “Tiger.” 
The plane looks as ferocious as its name. 
Designed for carrier operations, it has a 
short, solid snout, an undulating, “coke 
bottle” fuselage, and drooping, knife-thin 
wings. For armament, it will carry air-to- 
air rockets, possibly Sperry Gyroscope 
Co.'s new Sparrow missile, now in mass 
production. Top speed: top secret, but 
the plane weighs less than 20,000 Ibs. 
and packs a burly 7,800-lb.-thrust J65 
Sapphire engine with afterburner, more 
than enough to drive it through the sonic 
barrier in level flight. 

Though the Tiger has only flown a few 


% Supersonic aircraft already in production or 
being tested for the Air Force: North Amer- 
ican’s F-100, MecDonnell’s F-101, 
F-102, Lockheed’s F-104. For the Navy 
las’ F4D Skyray. 


Convair's 
Doug- 
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ports. The versatile Friden Calcu- 
lator makes specialized figure-work 
as easy to do as routine — simply 
and automatically! 





POTS TTT UTI COLL ELE CE OT ere re ere 
: 
. . : 
Gir Lines ... use the fully : Hotils .-prorate room charges, 
automatic Friden Calculator to : control stock inventories, watch 
compute costs per plane mile and . daily costs and handle invoicing 
per ton mile flown; figure depre- : with the fully automatic Friden 
ciation, freight bills, terminal and : Caleulator, Operating statements 
maintenance costs; for overhead : and payrolls are prepared this 
allocation, payrolls, statistical re- : modern way. Such a diversity of 


figure-work is processed by the 
Friden, with consequent time- 
savings, that this unique office ma- 
chine pays back its cost quickly! 












Experience of others 
shows how your business 
can save with 


ride 
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figure-thinking 


Building and foan 


companies... compute interest on 
loans and savings in the simplest 
way with the fully automatic 
Friden Calculator, also prorate ex- 
penses and figure yields on invest- 
ments. In a single step the Friden 
multiplies and subtracts, It points 
off decimals automatically, clears 
its own carriage. No special opera- 
tor training is needed! 


a ¢ meting 





Friden builds calculators 
in a wide range, 
in every size, 
for every figuring need 


THE THINKING MACHINE 


OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 





More businesses are equipping with 
Fridens than any other calculator. Be- 
cause the Friden performs more steps in 
figure-work without operator decisions 
than any other caleulating machine. 
Each automatic Friden decision reduces 
business overhead costs by saving human 
time. It’s likely your business can’t afford 
NOT to own a Friden. See what you think 
when you see the Friden figure-think. 
Call in your nearby Friden Man and 
watch a demonstration! Friden sales, 
instruction and service throughout the 
U.S. and the world. FRIDEN CALCULATING 
MACHINE CO., INC., San Leandro, Calif. 


riden Calculating Machine Co., Inc 
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has tripled my 
Sales territory” 


The vast inter-mountain region of the west- 
ern United States is the sales area covered 
by F. S. Killius, Divisional Sales Manager 
for the Lustra Corp. of America, Brooklyn, 
manufacturers of lighting equipment, 


& = “A little over a year ago I went out 
to the Phoenix airport and took my first fly- 
ing lesson on Piper's ‘Learn-As-You-Travel’ 
plan,” says Mr. Killius. “Every flight was a 
combination lesson and business trip, By the 
time I earned my license I discovered that 
I was not only serving my clients better and 
faster but that I was able to triple my sales 
region. Now in our own Tri-Pacer I cover all 
of Arizona, West Texas, New Mexico, Colo- 
rado, Wyoming, Utah, Nevada and eastern 
California,” 





= ta 
At oe 





PUT THE TRI-PACER TO WORK 
TODAY IN YOUR BUSINESS 


Swift, comfortable...the 120 mph Tri-Pacer 
can go to work for your company right away. 
If you don’t already fly, your Piper dealer 
will provide a competent instructor-pilot who 
will teach you in your own airplane while 
you make business trips, Or, you can learn 
in your dealer’s Tri-Pacer under Piper's fa- 





mous “Learn-As-You-Travel” program. 


You'll find the beautiful 1954 Tri-Pacer 
the easiest-to-fly plane available today. Sim- 
plified controls let you steer like a car; tri- 
Py landing gear takes the skill out of 
take-offs and landings. Send for details today. 


. 
PIPER Aircraft Corp. 
bi Lock Haven, Pennsylvania Dopt. 8-X 
Please send brand-new full-color catalogue 
oO on new 1954 Tri-Pacer and ‘‘Learn-As-You- 
Travel’* Plan. 
G If under 18, check here for SPECIAL Brochure 
som With photos, drawings of cli Piper planes. 








Name 
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as 
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Newsday 


GrumMan's New Navy FIGHTER 
In the coke bottle, a Sapphire. 


times. the Navy is so impressed that it 
has already given Grumman a $40 million 
experimental and production contract for 
an estimated 40 to 50 planes. The com- 
pany cannot say when the first produc- 
tion model will roll off the lines. But 
Grumman, which had its famed World 
War IT Hellcat in Navy squadrons before 
the roof was even on its Bethpage, L.I. 
plant. managed to turn out the Tiger 
prototype in just 15 months, has designed 
it specifically for fast, easy production. 

Britain last week rolled out its first 
truly supersonic jet. Built by English 
Electric, maker of the Canberra twin-jet 
bomber, the new P. 1 is a stubby, delta- 
winged interceptor, with a double-barreled 
Armstrong Siddeley Sapphire power plant 
turning out a total of 20,000 Ibs. of 
thrust. All English Electric will say is 
that the plane can fly faster than sound 
in level flight, and that 20 have been 
ordered to short-cut the time lag between 
prototype and production models. At the 
news, most of Britain's newspapers went 
all out, claimed speeds of 1,000 m.p.h. or 
better. Streamered the Daily Mail: Fast- 
EST YET—AND BritisH. But some, re- 
membering how few of Britain's shiny 
prototypes ever see squadron service, were 
less enthusiastic. Said the Manchester 
Guardian: “The |Hawker| Hunter and 
the [Supermarine] Swift. according to 
Government statements two years ago, 
were going to be ‘the finest day fighters 
in the world.’ . . . [But] by midsummer 
of 1954. only a few Hunters had reached 
squadrons, and the Swifts were all ground- 
ed. because of technical troubles. By the 
time [the P. 1 | comes into general serv- 
ice, if it ever does. it too may be behind 
the best . . . The R.A.F would do better 
to concentrate on fewer machines and get 
them into service faster.” 


CORPORATIONS 
Disaster at the Distillery 


Lightning laced the sky at Pekin, IIl. 
(pop. 22,000) one night last week as a 
thunderstorm rolled over American Dis- 
tilling Co.'s plant outside town. At 2:30 
a.m., a lightning bolt crackled into a rack 


house full of roo-proof whisky and start- 
ed a fire that quickly spread to three 
other buildings. In all, 40,000 barrels— 
equal to 8,000,000 fifths—of Good Old 
Guckenheimer, and Bourbon Supreme and 
other brands were destroyed. Firemen 
stood helplessly outside a ring of flames 
so intense that a coal pile too yards away 
began to smolder. 

As they watched, the fire became a 
disaster. Without warning, another ware- 
house with 56.000 barrels blew up with a 
roar that could be heard 75 miles away, 
and came-crashing down in blazing piles 
50 feet deep. By the time the fire was 
finally under control, American had lost 
close to 100,000 barrels of whisky, sus- 
tained damages of more than $7,000,000. 
Burrowing into the wreckage, firemen 
found the bodies of six American workers 
to add to the 30-odd injured. 


CLOTHING 
Biggest of the Big Four 


A Fourth-of-July orator, so the oft-told 
story goes, was delivering a speech about 
Washington, Jefferson and Lincoln when, 
ready for the wind-up, he forgot their 
names. Glancing quickly toward the notes 
stuffed in his inside coat pocket, the flus- 


tered speaker hurriedly praised “those 
great American statesmen, Hart Schaff- 
ner and Marx.” 

Chicago's 57-year-old Meyer Kestn- 


baum, who has probably heard the yarn 
more often than anyone else, still laughs 
every time he hears it; it is part of his 
job. As president of Hart Schaffner & 
Marx, he heads the biggest men’s ready- 
to-wear company in the nation 
sales: $69 million). In the U.S, suit-and- 
coat industry, giant H.S. & M. does more 
business than the next four companies 
combined. To run the big company, 
Meyer Kestnbaum needs only one brief- 
case; but he keeps four others packed 
full of work on a long list of outside 
projects. 

Responsibility Taker. Since last spring, 
Kestnbaum has been dividing his time 
about equally between Hart Schafiner & 
Marx in Chicago and the President's 
Intergovernmental Commission (charged 


(1953 
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with studying the whole range of federal- 
state relationships), which he took over 
when Clarence Mamon resigned (TIME, 
May 3). In between, he has sandwiched 
time for the many other posts he holds 
chairman of the Committee on Economic 
Development, director of the Ford Foun- 
dation’s Fund for the Republic, director 
of the Chicago Community Fund and of 
the Great Books Institute, overseer at 
Harvard. Says Kestnbaum: “If you'll 
accept responsibility, you get it.” 

Last week versatile “Kesty” Kestn- 
baum accepted some new responsibilities. 
On a royalty deal, Hart Schaffner & Marx 
took over the Society Brand line of men’s 
suits, thus trimming down the Big Five of 
the business to the Big Four.* In the 
men’s clothing trade, it has been no secret 
that Society Brand is dying on the vine, 
has cked out a slim profit over the past 
four years only by virtue of tax carry- 
backs and rebates from more prosperous 
years. Kestnbaum plans to sink $2,500,- 
oo into Society Brand over the next year 
to rebuild its sales. 

Broadway vy. Ivy League. Kestnbaum 
started with Hart Schaffner & Marx 33 
years ago as a labor supervisor, directed 
the company’s labor relations (considered 
a model for the industry) for the past 30 
years. He served a term as a credit man, 
took over the retail end of the business 
when H.S. & M. began buying up shaky 
retail outlets in 1926 (first purchase 
New York's Wallach’s stores). In 1933 
he worked with the late Mark Winfield S ri 
Cresap, then president, in overhauling the al ita eS t | 
company’s management and policies, has Ss ream ines 
been making most of the executive deci- 


sions ever since. il ° e fl ° 
Kestnbaum’s basic decision was to China Basin terminal 


maintain Hart Schaffner & Marx's con- 


eee ee” with BUTLER steel building 


The other three: B. Kuppenheimer, Fashion 


Park, Hickey-Freeman 











Large 17’ x 10’ 6" doors provide easy access on See how easily freight moves from truck to 
the truck loading side of Santa Fe's new terminal. freight car through the unobstructed, clear-span 
Note economical, convenient canopy construction. interior of this 50 x 400-foot Butler terminal. 











“America’s New Railroad’’—Santa Fe—chose a Butler steel building 
to streamline their China Basin Terminal in San Francisco. This large, 
50-foot x 400-foot clear-span building facilitates handling Santa Fe’s ever- 
increasing volume of freight from this strategic West Coast port. It speeds 
up the handling of freight from box cars to trucks—from trucks to railroad cars. 

Both sides of this structure are lined with big overhead doors. The standard, 
20-foot wide Butler bays easily accommodated the doors without special de- 
signing. Butler rigid-frame construction gives Santa Fe 20,000 square feet of 
unobstructed, column-free floor space. A canopy extends the full length of the 
truck loading dock side to provide protection for incoming and outgoing freight. 


See your Butler steel building dealer. He'll show you the pre-engi- 
neered, quality construction features which make Butler buildings as modern 
as Santa Fe’s newest streamlined luxury train. He'll be glad to show you 
Butler buildings in your area that are working and earning for American 
industry, commerce and agriculture. Consult your telephone directory—or 





write for the name of your nearest Butler dealer. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


" 7490 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 
sy, A> 990 Sixth Avenue, S. E., Minneapolis, Minnesota 
ey PRODUY 1010 Avenue W, Ensley, Birmingham 8, Alabama 


Dept. 90, Richmond, California 








Arthur Shoy 
H. S. & M.’s KESTNBAUM Monufacturers of Oil Equipment + Steel Buildings + Farm Equipment + Cleaners Equipment + Special Products 


In Paris. conaratulations Factories located ot Kanses City, Mo. * Golesburg, Ill, © Richmond, Calif. * Birmingham, Ala, * Minneapolis, Minn, 
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AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC COMPANY — A GREAT NAME IN COMMUNICATIONS 





For a meeting of minds... 


without walking and waiting! 


You can put all your people within arm’s reach of each 
other with a P-A-X Business Telephone System for quick 
inside service. It’s the business tool that helps everyone 
get more work done in less time! When key places and 
people are linked together by P-A-X, facts and instruc- 
tions may be exchanged in seconds. Morale goes up... 
costs come down! 

Thousands of companies are saving man-hours and 
money —avoiding needless walking, waiting, fatigue and 
confusion—with 24-hour P-A-X service. Supplementing— 
but separate from—your city telephones, P-A-X telephones 
improve both inside and outside service. 

P-A-X users heartily recommend P-A-X and the benefits 
it brings. For complete facts and the name of a business 
user in your city, call or write: Automatic Electric Sales 
Corporation (HAymarket 1-4300), 1033 West Van Buren 
Street, Chicago 7, Illinois. 





ORIGINATORS OF THE AUTOMATIC TELEPHON 








tation that dates to the company’s found- 
ing by three cousins in 1887.% Among 
H.S. & M.'s firsts in the wholesale-clothing 
business: all-wool suits (1900), guaran- 
teed color fastness (1915). Kesty put 
H.-S. & M. into the synthetic-blend field 
with nylon as early as 1949. Orlon in 
1950 and Dacron in 1951. On occasion 
Kestnbaum has matched his Ivy League 
styles with Broadway showmanship. When 
American troops marched into Paris in 
World War II, they were greeted by 
about 20 billboard posters proclaiming a 
message of welcome: “Congratulations on 
a job well done. Hart Schafiner & Marx 
Clothes. U.S.A.” Kestnbaum had worked 
the stunt through the underground. 

Since Kestnbaum became president in 
1941, sales have more than tripled; net 
profit rose from $895,000 to $1,425,000 
last year. With his new Society Brand line 
in another price bracket (around $95, a 
notch higher than the $75-to-$8s range 
where H.S. & M. concentrates), Kestn- 
baum thinks sales should keep right on 
rising. 


GOODS & SERVICES 


New Ideas 

Portable Pig. A portable electric dis- 
posal unit that sits in a sink and disposes 
of 14 quarts of garbage in a minute or 
two was announced by James. Inc., of In- 
dependence, Kans.. maker of portable 
dishwashers. Water from the faucet pours 
through the top of the lightweight ma- 
chine while blades churn the refuse. which 
is funneled down the drain. The James 
garbage disposer cleans itself, will not run 
with the top open. Price: $69.50. 

Cover-Up. Paper-thin. 3 4-in.-wide 
strips of wood with adhesive backing for 
finishing off edges of plywood and other 
woods were introduced by Seattle's Puget 
Modern, Inc. Called “Wood Tape.” the 
wood strips come in fir, mahogany, birch 
walnut and oak, are applied by thumb 
pressure. Price: $1.98 for 16 ft. 

Southpaw Wind-Up. Wrist watches 
with winding knobs on the left side of the 
case for southpaws were put on the mar- 
ket by Hamilton Watch Co. of Lancaster 
Pa. Price: $57.50 and up. 

Shake-Out. Salt prepackaged in little 
(4 oz.) cardboard shakers was brought 
out by Chicago's Morton Salt Co, Price 
about 25¢ for a packet of three. 

Car-Top Bed. A collapsible, aluminum- 
frame tent that holds two sleeping bags 
and can be anchored atop an auto has 
been developed by Hagen-Felt Corp. of 
East Orange, N.J. The “Car-Top Pull- 
man,” which weighs 76 lbs., folds into a 
package 10 in. high and 5 ft. long when 
closed. Open, it is 4 ft. wide, 5 ft. high 
and 6 ft. 8 in. long. Price: $395. 

Rain Brain. An electronic grid that 
touches off a buzzer alarm in the house 
when rain strikes it was put on the market 
by Micro-Moisture Controls, Inc. of Min- 
eola, N.Y. Price: $6.95. 





* Only descendant directly connected with the 
companys top management now is Director Jos- 
eph Halle Schaffner 
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had to move 


Eight years ago some rabbits called this Texas Gulf Coast 
plains country “home.” 


> 








A Now a multi-million dollar chemical plant is located where the rabbits scampered only a few years ago. 


As the large photo shows, the rabbits lost their lease to 
a giant chemical plant. 

And right next door are other new plants, supplying the 
booming industries of the great Southwest. 

These plants are a few of the thousands that have been 
pouring into the eight states of the Golden Empire served 
by Southern Pacific (see map) since the end of World War II. 


This example of dynamic growth is typical of the amazing 
industrial development of the Gulf Coast area between Lake 
Charles, Louisiana and Brownsville, Texas. 

During this period, approximately two new industries a 
day, big enough to require spur-track facilities, have located 
along Southern Pacific’s lines. For the past 25 years, the aver- 
age has been more than one a day. Such growth is pretty 
impressive; but more significant is the nature of the growth: 


Its chief characteristic is diversification. This means 
that the Golden Empire has such varied industry, agriculture 
and natural resources that a setback in one locality is apt to 
be offset by greater productiveness somewhere else. 

It’s diversification that helps create the stable, steadily 
expanding economy the Golden Empire enjoys. And since our 
fortunes are linked with those of the territory we serve, this 
stability helps to keep our own operations on an even keel. 


To keep ahead of the increasing transportation needs of 


this territory, we have invested more than $675,000,000 in new 


Southern Pacific 
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equipment and facilities since World War II, to give the Golden 
Empire the best freight and passenger service possible. 


If you are thinking about expanding in our territory — or 
wish more information about the eight fast-growing states the 
Southern Pacific serves —we invite you to take advantage of 
S. P.’s confidential industrial service. Just write W.G. Peoples, 
Vice-President, System Freight Traffic, Southern Pacific, 65 
Market Street, San Francisco 5, California. 


THE EIGHT STATES OF THE Golden Empire... 


are the fastest growing section of the United States 
today. They already have 27,541,000" people in 
2,062" cities and towns, spread over 1,002,567* 
square miles. They have practically limitless natural 
resources, tremendous agricultural production and 
growing and varied industry. 
















Southern Pacific, proudly serving more of the Golden 
Empire than any other railroad, has a vital interest 
in the development and prosperity of this territory. 
And we like to think that the people of this great 
area have a basic interest in our railroad’s welfare 


and progress. 
*Source: U.S, Dept. of Commerce 


D. J. Russewt, President, HEADQUARTERS: SAN Francisco + Houston 
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NIBROC 
TOWEL! 





The paper towel used most by industry 
for real washroom economy 


You can’t put your hands on a paper towel 
that dries as fast, as thoroughly, and in the 
long run saves you as much money as Nibroc, 
See for yourself how Nibroc Towels save as 
they dry... how they— 





Save time because they dry drier faster! 

Stop waste because one dries both hands! 
Reduce maintenance because Nibroc cabinets 
hold more towels! 

Satisfy everybody because of their lint-free 
softness! 








NEW NIBROC SOFWITE AND SOFTAN TOILET TISSUE 


Super-Quality Nibroc Tissue is softer because “NIBROCRAFTED,”* 
Costs no more than ordinary tissue. Save money by ordering towels 
and tissue together. See your classified directory for nearest Nibroc 
dealer. Or write us at Boston— Dept. AN-8 —for samples. 





*A unique combination of fibres, exclusive with Brown Company, produced after years of research. 


BROWN 


General Sales Offices: 150 Causeway St., Boston 14, Mass.—Dominion Sq. Bldg., Montreal, Que. 
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MILESTONES 


Married. John Jacob Astor III, 42, 
whose fortune. inherited from his great- 
great-grandfather. is estimated at $70 mil- 
lion; and Dolores Margaret (“Dolly”) 
Fullman, 26, blonde Miami divorcee; he 
for the third time, she for the second; 
in Arlington, Va. 





Married. Goodwin J. (“Goody”) 
Knight, 57, Republican governor of Cali- 


fornia; and Mrs. Virginia Carlson, 35; 
both for the second time: in Los Angeles. 


Died. Emilie Dionne. 20. once the gay- 
est and most active of Canada’s famed 
quintuplets, in later years the quietest 
and shyest; following a series of epileptic 
seizures; in Ste. Agathe, Que. (see Tue 
HEMISPHERE) 


Died. Albert Bailey (“Ab”) Walker, 
44. indicted in 1932 with Singer Libby 
Holman ( Moanin’ Low) Reynolds as the 
hypotenuse in the alleged triangle killing 
of Tobacco Heir Zachary Smith ( Camels) 
Reynolds, later released (with Libby) be- 
cause of insufficient evidence; of cancer; 
in Winston-Salem, N.C. 


Died. Sir Herbert Williams. 69, one- 
time (1928-29) Parliamentary Secretary, 
ultraconservative M.P. whose best-known 
act of statesmanship in the past 25 years 
was to hurl a shelled egg across the House 
during a 1953 debate on food prices: of a 
stroke; in London. 


Died. Bess Streeter Aldrich, 73. novel- 
ist (Miss Bishop) and short-story writer, 
whose tales of pioneer life in lowa and 
Nebraska delighted women’s magazine 
readers for two generations; of cancer: in 
Lincoln, Neb. 


Died. Sidonie-Gabrielle Claudine Co- 
lette Gauthier-Villars de Jouvenel Goude- 
ket (Colette). 81, called by Poet Paul 
Claudel “the greatest living writer in 
France” (Chéri, Gigi); of a heart ail- 
ment; in Paris. At 20. Colette married 
Henri Gauthier-Villars, a potboiling hack 
who won fame by publishing under his 
own name the novels he forced her to 
turn out, in turn did much to teach her a 
style as ruthlessly chaste as her heroines 
were unchaste. Colette depicted quietly 
desperate women in love and in bed, be- 
came the most honored female writer in 
France's history, first woman president of 
the Académie Goncourt (the Académie 
Francaise admits only men ironically 
achieved widespread fame in the U.S. 
only recently as the discoverer of Actress 
Audrey Hepburn. 





Died. Dr. David Fairchild, 85, agri- 
cultural explorer who was responsible for 
the introduction of more than 200,000 
species of plants to the U.S. (including 
the soybean, papaya, avocado), in 1905 
planted Washington's first Japanese cherry 
trees; of a heart ailment; in Coconut 
Grove, Fla. 
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Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
NATIONAL DISTRIBUTOR AND INVESTMENT MANAGER FOR 


Mutual Funds 


CF tts MUTUAL, INC. 


An open-end management type mutual fund diversifying its investments 
among common stocks, preferred stocks and bonds. 


CY stone SELECTIVE FUND, INC. 


An open-end management type mutual fund diversifying its investments 
among bonds, preferred stocks, and other senior securities, 


CKorctors STOCK FUND, INC. 


An open-end management type mutual fund diversifying its investments 
among common stocks and other equity securities. 


FACE AMOUNT CERTIFICATE COMPANY 


Fevestors 


SYNDICATE OF AMERICA, INC. 


A face amount certificate company issuing installment certificates of 6, 10, 15 
and 20 year maturities and single payment face amount certificates. 


* * * 


This is not an offer to sell these securities. They are subject to the registration and 
prospectus requirements of the Federal Securities Act. Information about the issuer, the 
securities and the circumstances of the offering is contained in the prospectus which must 
be given to the buyer. 

Copies of the prospectus relating to the shares of capital stock or certificates of 
these companies may be obtained from: 


reeslers Diversified Srviies: Cho. 


812 Investors Building, Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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A Dutch Soul Saved 


THe Crazy Doctor (248 pp.)—Arie 
Van der Lugt—Random ($3). 





When a priest and a sinner become fond 
of each other, an account of their genial 
tilting is apt to make a readable story. 
Such bestselling authors as Giovanni Gua- 
reschi (The Little World of Don Camillo), 
Bruce Marshall (The World, the Flesh, 
and Father Smith), and A. J. Cronin 
(The Keys of the Kingdom) have made 
the most of it. Now enters Dutch Novelist 
Arie van der Lugt with The Crazy Doc- 
tor, to show that the everlasting contest 
goes on in Holland too. It is, after all, a 
universal story, its interest limited only 
by the writer’s originality in fashioning 
sin and in keeping the priest’s skill within 
the bounds of spiritual fair play. 

Dr. Tom de Geus was a good doctor, 
but he also earned the reputation of being 
crazy. When he came bouncing onto the 
dike-enclosed farming island on a motor- 
cycle, to replace the old doctor who had 
died, the poor peasants refused to take 
him seriously. Short, bald, muscular and 
hairy-chested, he looked like a good- 
natured, grinning ape. Unlike his dapper 
predecessor, he wore the wooden shoes 
and coarse clothing of his patients. He 
cursed, he got into fist fights, and he loved 
his gin. When he showed up to deliver a 
baby on his first case, he even had a little 
trouble being admitted to the house. How 
could this genial ruffian be so unprofes- 
sional and so skillful too? 

Father Conings dropped in on Dr. de 
Geus to say, “Welcome to my parish.” 
The answer: “I don’t want to have any- 
thing to do with your dear Lord.” But the 
priest liked the little ruffian,the only other 
educated man on the poverty-stricken 


NOVELIST VAN DER Lucr- 
The priest got to liking the sinner, 
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T.R. & Famity* (1903) 
The kids thought Father was bully. 


island. It was hard not to like a man who 
not only treated the poor for nothing but 
gave them food, money and fuel as well. 
In Robin Hood fashion, De Geus clipped 
his few rich patients unmercifully, but no 
one could accuse him of greed. Before long 
he and the priest were pals, sat long over 
the wine after dinner, carried on endless 
conversations. The peasants were almost 
as shocked by their priest’s choice of com- 
pany as they were by the doctor’s ungodly 
ways, but Father Conings knew his man. 
Even when the doctor went off to Rotter- 
dam and came back with a fancy woman, 
he refused to give up. 

In such a contest, the outcome is pretty 
well rigged. What weakens Author Van 
der Lugt’s lively yarn is his unashamed 
sentimentality, his failure to make the 
doctor seem like a truly troubled man or 
even a convinced atheist. What is good 
about The Crazy Doctor is its author’s 
earthy sense of humor, and the fresh 
background of Holland life and scenery 
that sometimes has the authenticity of 
a Rembrandt. Van der Lugt, a prolific 
writer still under 40 (more than 7o plays, 
six novels, many juveniles), writes like a 
man in a hurry. In his first U.S. bow, he 
very nearly throws away his characters 
and his story, but what is left is enough 
to keep the pages turning. 





The Bear at Home 


THe Roosevett FAmity of SAGAMORE 
5 pp.|}—Hermann Hagedorn— 


Macmillan ($5). 








Theodore Roosevelt's house in Long 
Island's Oyster Bay is now a national 
shrine. But on a windy March day in 
1887, Sagamore Hill was just a large, 
rambling house young Teddy had built, 
with twelve bedrooms for foreseen even- 
tualities. That March day Teddy brought 
his bride home in a surrey with a fringe on 
top; soon enough the eventualities came 





The house with its 80 acres was 
plenty of home, but not too much, for the 
two girls, four boys and their innumerable 
cousins, Teddy thought it was bully, and 
the children thought that their romping, 
happy father was bully too. 

The Roosevelt Family of Sagamore 
Hill, a Book-of-the-Month Club selection 
for August, is an album of Teddy and 
family from the turn of the century 
through World War I. Author Hermann 
Hagedorn, a former Harvard English in- 
structor who has written or edited six 
previous books on T.R. (The Boys’ Life 
of Theodore Roosevelt, Roosevelt in the 
Bad Lands), knew and loved the family 
well. His camera is sometimes less than 
candid, but even when freckles and awk- 
ward angles are airbrushed out, his snap- 
shots are warm, intimate closeups that 
usually show what the outsider wants 
to sec. 

Sunday Morning Tag. Teddy carried 
daughter Alice “pig-a-back” every morn- 
ing, and she took to addressing him some- 
what irreverently as “Now, pig!” Little 
Kermit had fun “turning somersaults on 
the manure heap.” Ethel and Archie in- 
vented a game of tag involving pokes and 
crossed fingers during the pastor's long 
prayer on Sunday mornings. Teddy played 
bear with Baby Quentin and assorted 
small fry, pouncing on them with such 
energy “that he tore all the gathers out of 
[one little girl's] frock and both button- 
holes out of her petticoat.” When Teddy 
became too violently playful, wife Edith, 
no “Patient Griselda,” intervened. Edith 


too. 





From left: Ethel, now 63, wife of New York 
Surgeon Richard Derby; T.R.; Theodore Jr., 
died 1944 while serving as brigadier 
general in Normandy; Archibald, now 60, partner 
in Roosevelt & Cross, Wall Street bond firm; 
Alice, now Mrs, Nicholas Longworth, grand old 
7°) lady of Washington society; Kermit, died 
in 1943 at 53 with U.S. forces in Alaska; Mrs. 
Roosevelt, died in 1948 at 87; Quentin, 





at 56 in 
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low many of these people 


All of them! 


Most of them are feeling fine and 
want to stay that And that’s 
exactly why they need a doctor. For 
the surest way to stay healthy is to 
get in the habit of consulting a 
doctor regularly. 


way. 


A prompt report to your doctor of 


any real change in your physical 
condition may allow him to halt a 
disease before it becomes serious. A 
regular medical check-up may detect 
some illness before you are aware of il. 


Copyright 1951—Parke, Davis & Company 
a - 


need a doctor? 


And in treating and consulting with 
you through the years, your doctor 
builds valuable records on your physi- 
cal assets and liabilities. He gets to 
know your emotional make-up. He can 
do more tor you when he has an 
intimate understanding of you as a 
person. 


Through your doctor you can take 
the vast 
medical science and recent advances 


advantage of resources of 


in treatment of many conditions. 


Perhaps, at the moment, you don’t 


One of a 


mE 
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series of message 
of prompt and proper medical 


’arke, Davis & Company 


have a family physician. If not, start 
making inquiries now—don’t wait for 
an emergency to force you 
frantic search for a doctor. 


into a 


You may wish to consider several 
doctors before you pick the one who 
is “right” for you. Once you have 
made your selection, give him your 
complete confidence, as you would 
other : 
family circle. Remember, your doctor 
is the best 
your family can have. 


any trusted member of your 


“preventive medicine” 


s on the importance 
re, published by 


kers of medicines 








prescribed by physicians 
and dispen sed by pharmacists. 








New relief for Hay Fever sufferers 


Here’s good news for millions of hay fever and asthma suf- 
ferers. Raytheon Micronaire* Electrostatic Air Cleaner re- 
moves 99.2% of all dust, pollen and other allergy-causing 
impurities from the air, even particles as fine as smoke! 


Tests show most people with hay fever and asthma get quick 
symptomatic relief, rest better, sleep better. The Micronaire 
home or office unit cleans room air six times every hour. 


Write for literature and ask your doctor about Raytheon 
Micronaire — the latest in a long line of Raytheon products 
that stand for...‘‘Excellence in Electronics. ’’ 





*Trademark 


= fae) 5 


ALL-NEW RAYTHEON CHALLENGER TV has HEALING BYRADAR-Raytheon Microtherm® 
exclusive “stand-up” tuning. Comes in 8 diathermy, used by leading hospitals and 
smart decor colors. Compact, portable, physicians, employs radar magnetron 
sleek —its cabinet face is all picture. tube. Avoids radio and TV interference, 
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YOUR PHYSICIAN 

CAN REFER YOU 

TO THE NEAREST 
MICRONAIRE DEALER 


Consult your physician about this 
wonderful new way to enjoy sympto- 
matic relief from the discomforts of 
hay fever and many types of asthma. 
Raytheon Micronaire is sold by these 
leading medical supply dealers all 
over the U.S., who will be glad to 
arrange a home or office trial without 
any obligation. 


ALABAMA-Birminghom: Durr Surgical Supply 
Mobile: Van Antwerp's Montgomery: Durr Surgical 
Supply 


ARIZONA—Phoenix: Southwestern Surgical Supply; 
Standard Surgical Supply Tuscon: Southwestern 
Surg.; Standard Surgical Supply 


ARKANSAS—Little Rock: Keleket X-Ray Co.; William 
T. Stover Co, 


CALIFORNIA—Alhombre: S. D. Titus & Sons Fresno: 
Bischoff's Glendale: Glendale Surg. Supply tong 
Beoch: Western Surg. Supply les Angeles: A. M. 
Brooks Co.; California Surg. Supply; R. L. Scherer 
Co.; Western Surg. Supply Oakland: Bischoff's 
Sacramento: Eugene Benjamin & Co.; Western 
Surg. Supply San Bernadino: Western Surg. Supply 
Son Diego: Allied Professional Supply; Burlingame 
Surgical; Western Surg. Supply Sen Francisco: 
T. E. E, Heard Co.: Medico-Electronic Co.: West- 
ern Surg. Supply Son Jose: Bischoff's Surgical 
House Santa Ana: Deckert Surgical Sonta Barbora: 
Pacific Surgical Co. 


COLORADO—Denver: Durbin Surgical Supply; Mid- 
Continent Med. Equip. Co. 


CONNECTICUT—Bridgeport: American Surgical Sup- 
ply Hartford: D. G. Stoughton Co. New Haven: E. L. 
Washburn & Co. 


DELAWARE—Wilmington: John Merkel & Sons 


FLORIDA—Jocksonville: Anderson Surgical Supply; 
Medical Supply Co. Miami: Florida Physicians Sup- 
ply; Medical Supply Co. Orlando: Medica] Supply 
Co, St. Petersburg: Anderson Surgical Supply Tampa: 
Anderson Surgical Supply Co, 


GEORGIA—Atlanta; American Surgical Supply Co.; 
S. & H. X-Ray Co. Augusta: Marks Surgical Sup- 
plies, Inc. Savannah: Wachtel’s Physician Supply 


IDAHO—Boise: Boise Heating & Equipment Co, 


ILLINOIS—Chicago: A. R. Nechin Co.; Chicago Med- 
ical Equipment Co.; Electro-Medical Equipment 
Co.; Karel First Aid Supply Co.; Moss X-Ray Co, 
Moline: Larry Studer & Co. Peoria: Sutliff & Case 
Co, Rockford: Zuck & Eaton, Ine. 


INDIANA—Fort Woyne: Brink and Wissman, Ine.; 
Wayne Pharmacal Supply Gory: Midwestern Hos- 
pital & Surgical Supply Hammond: Physicians Sup- 
ply Co. Indianapolis: Curtis & French Co. South 
Bend; Wayne Pharmacal Supply 


!OWA—Burlington: Security Laboratories Des 
Moines: Standard Chemical Co. Sioux City: Gaynor- 
Bagstad Co.; Picker X-Ray Corp. of Iowa; Sioux 
City Surgical Co. 


KANSAS—Topeka: Goetze-Niemer Co. Wichito: Mid- 
west Surgical 


KENTUCKY—Lexington: Kay Surgical, Ine. Louisville: 
Metzroth Surgical Supply 


LOUISIANA—New Orleans: Louisiana X-Ray Sales 
Co, Shreveport: Peacock Surgical Supply 


MAINE—Portland: George C. Frye Co.; Maine Sur- 
gical Supply 


MARYLAND—Baltimore: A. J. Buck & Son Co. 
MASSACHUSETTS—Boston: C. H. Goldthwaite Co.; E. 


F. Mahady Co.; T, J. Noonan Co.; Thomas W. Reed 
Co.; Surgeons & Physicians Supply Fall River: Oak 
Grove Surgical Springfield: American Surgical 
Supply Co. 


MICHIGAN—Detroit: G. A. Ingram Ferndole: J. F. 
Hartz Co. 


MINNESOTA—Minneopolis: Physicians & Hospitals 
Supply Co, St. Povl: Brown and Day, Inc. 


MISSISSIPPI—West Jockson: Kay Surgical, Inc. 
continued in next column > 
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Raytheon Micronaire Dealers (cont.) 


MISSOURI—Joplin: Goetze-Niemer Co. Konsos City: 
Goetze-Niemer Co.; United Medical Equipment 
Co. St. Joseph: Goetze-Niemer Co. St. Lovis: Hamil- 
ton Schmidt Surgical Co.; Willow X-Ray Co. 


MONTANA-—Billings: Northwest Surgical Supply 


NEBRASKA—Lincoin: Donley-Stah! Co., Ltd. Omaha: " 


Crosby Surgical Supply; Seiler Surgical Supply 


NEW JERSEY—Hockensack: Cosmevo Surgical Supply 
Newark: Lissco Medical Supply; Medical Service 


Co, Orange: Garrett Byrnes & Son Co. Passaic: ' 


Bellevue Surgical Supply; Cosmevo Surgical Sup- 
ply Paterson: Cosmevo Surgical Supply 


NEW MEXICO—Albuquerque: Southwestern Surg. 


NEW YORK—Albony: T. J. Noonan Co. Buffalo: 
Jeffrey Fell Co. Jamaica, t. 1.: Long Island Sur- 
gical Supply Middletown: G. & D. Surgical Supply 


New York: J. Beeber Co. Rochester: Cramer Surg. - 


Supply Syrocuse: Kenneth A. Love Co. Troy: John 
B, Barrett White Piains: G. & D. Surgical Supply 


NEVADA—Las Vegas: Western Surgical Supply Co. 


NORTH CAROLINA—Asheville: Wachtel’s Inc. Char- 
lotte: Winchester Surgical Supply Greensboro: 
Winchester-Ritch Surgical Winston-Salem: Powers 
& Anderson, Inc.; X-Ray Service Inc. 


OH!IO—Akron: Bowman Brothers Drug Co. 
Bridgeport: Wilson Medical Equipment Co. Canton: 
Bowman Brothers Drug Co. Chillicothe: Bowman 
Bros. Drug Cincinnati: Campbell Associates; Max 
Wocher & Son Co. Clevelond: Radebaugh-Fetzer 
Co.; Schuemann-Jones Co. Columbus: Max Wocher 
& Son Co, Dayton: Max Wocher & Son Co. Lima: 
Bowman Brothers Drug Co. Mansfield: Caldwell 
and Bloor Co, Toledo: Rupp & Bowman Co. Youngs- 
town: Lyons Physicians Supply 


OKLAHOMA—Okichoma City: Melton Co., Inc.; Mid- 
west Surgical Supply Co. Tulsa: Melton-Meyer, 
Inc.; Mid-Continent Surgical Co. 


OREGON—Portiand: Corvek Medical Equip.; Shaw 
Surgical Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA—Allentown: Albert Surgical Supply 
Co.; Solmar Surgical Supply Erie: Hey! Physicians 
Supply Horrisburg: Capitol Surgical Supply; Har- 
risburg Surgical Co. Lancaster: Allied Surgical Sup- 
ply Philadelphia: J. Beeber Co.; John W. Geary 
Co,; Charles Lentz & Son Co. Pittsburgh: Feick 
Brothers Co.; William Schwartz Co. Reading: Belle- 
vue Surgical Supply Scranton: Doctors Supply & 
Equip. Co. Williamsport: Hub Surgical Supply 


RHODE ISLAND—Providence: Claflin Co.; Eastern 
Scientific Co. 


SOUTH CAROLINA—Columbica: Powers & Anderson, 
Inc. Greenville: Roane-Barker, Inc. 
SOUTH DAKOTA—Sioux Folls: Kreiser’s Inc. 


TENNESSEE—Chattanooga: Fillauer Surgical Supply 
Memphis: Delta Surgical Inc.; Kay Surgical, Inc. 
Nashville: Theo. Tafel Co, 


TEXAS—Amorilio: Melton-Clark, Inc. Austin: Wilson 
X-Ray & Surgical Co. Corpus Christi: Gulf Surgical 
Co. Dollos: Texas Hospital & Surgical Supply 
El Poso: Southwestern Surgical Supply Houston: 
Pendleton & Arto Co.; Texas Hospital & Surgical 
Supply; Robert L. Watson Co, Sen Antonio: Bal- 
Jard Surgical Supply Co.; Noa Spears Co. 
UTAH—Salt Lake City; Physicians Supply Co.; Sur- 
gical Supply Center 
VERMONT — Burlington: 
Supply 
VIRGINIA—Norfolk: Powers & Anderson, Inc. Rich- 
mond: Powers & Anderson, Inc.; Southern Medical 
Supply Co. Roanoke: Powers & Anderson 
WEST VIRGINIA — Chorleston:; Kloman Instrument 
Co. Huntington: Medical Arts Supply Co. 
WASHINGTON — Anocortes: Anacortes Equip. Co. 
View: Columbia Radio Service Seattle: Biddle 
& Crowther Co.; Dunlap Heating & Appliance 
Co.; Heating & Wiring Installers; Modern Heat- 
ing Supply; Western X-Ray Co. Spokone: Spokane 
Surgical Supply Co.; Western X-Ray Co.; X-Ray 
Equip. Co. Tacoma: Molts Inc.; Northwest Radio, 
Inc. Yokima: Siler's TV & Appliance 
D. C.—Washington: Kloman Instrument Co.; Serviss 
X-Ray Co. 
WISCONSIN—Milwaukee: Medico-Mart Co.; H. E. 
Pengelly X-Ray Co. 


New England Hospital 





" Raytheon Manufacturing Company 
Microwave and Power Tube Operations 
Waltham 54, Mass. 
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was a childhood friend of Teddy’s and a 
lifelong love. Her standards were Victo- 
rian, but she knew the business of being 
mother and running a household, and 
when she spoke up, Teddy knew the 
moment for silence had come. 
Meanwhile, the chunky, ruddy-faced 
Teddy bear with the walrus mustache 
had become Civil Service commissioner, 
New York City police commissioner, As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy and the 
most famed Rough Rider on San Juan 
Hill. He ran successfully for governor of 
New York and Vice President of the U.S. 
while bands blared A Hot Time in the 
Old Town Tonight, and admirers extrava- 
gantly told of his exploits (Finley Peter 
Dunne as “Mr. Dooley” wrote: “In 
Wounded Knee he busts a broncho that 
has kilt almost th’ entire male popylation; 
busts it so har-rd ‘twud dhraw a baby 
cerredge without wakin’ the occupant”). 
Neither adulation nor public office 
could keep Teddy from home. Whenever 
he could, he went back to the small fry, 
organizing games, obstacle races, camping 
and hunting expeditions and a wild slide 


| down Cooper’s Bluff, a steep, 200-ft. sand 


slope to a beach on the Sound. One reason 
the kids liked camping with him was ex- 
plained by a delighted ten-year-old: “He 
never asked me to wash once!!!" 

Presidential Pillow Fights. When T.R. 
became President on McKinley’s assassi- 
nation, he was not quite 43. Going to 
Washington, wife Edith had to buy a 
good black dress and wailed, “Alas, alas, 
I had to pay $135 for it.” Daughter Alice, 
almost 18, was already playing the high 
octaves of the Social Register and re- 
garded the publicity about her father as 
“rather vulgar.” But the others, “just 
plain American kids,” were dazzled by 
White House receptions. They sat halfway 
down the stairs in their nighties, observing 
and observed, until their mother shooed 
them off to bed. 

Between receptions and affairs of state, 
the President dallied behind the scenes, 
where war was immediately declared. The 
weapons: pillows. Quentin's tactic was 
to lie on as many pillows as possible to 
keep them away from the enemy, while 
Archie screamed that he stand up and 
“fight the bear.” The bear made Sagamore 
Hill the summer White House, which 
enabled him to arrange “romps” for the 
children and their cousins, who invariably 
returned with torn, soaked, muddied 
clothes. The defense to outraged parents 
that “Cousin Theodore took us” was not 
always effective. One mother replied: 
“You mustn't be a fool even if your 
Cousin Theodore sets you the example.” 
Teddy appeared to agree when he wrote 
that it seemed “odd for a stout, elderly 
President to be bouncing over hayricks in 
a wild effort to get to goal before an active 
midget of a competitor, aged nine years.” 

The Lion's Brood. When the second 
term ended in 1909, Teddy returned to 
Sagamore Hill to find the old days gone. 
The children had grown up, and all but 
Quentin were married. All four boys went 
off to war, and Aviator Quentin was shot 
down over Germany. Teddy wanted to 





Start clicking 
... overseas 


By helping to expand international 
markets, your export manager can have 
a hand in bringing greater prosperity to 
your company. Give his ideas a fair 
shake, and he’s likely to come up with 
new ways to: 


(a) build greater sales volume 

(b) increase production 

(¢) earn bigger profits 

To back up a new overseas sales 

plan—or perhaps to blaze a trail for it 
—your export manager is almost cer- 
tain to stress the value of advertising in 
TIME International. For TIME’s world- 
ranging editions reach your top pros- 
pects outside the U. S.—people with 
both the interest to learn about, and 
the means to buy, American products 
and services. 


TIME 


International 


The Important Magazine Everywhere 


® Latin American Edition @ Pacific Edition 


© Atlantic Edition 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York 


© Canadian Edition 
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by Long Distance 


RATES ARE LOW Here ore some examples: 


Boston to Syracuse ....... 7O¢ 
Indianapolis to Pittsburgh.. 80¢ 
Dallas to St. Lovis..... 


New York to Chicago..... $1.20 
San Francisco to Washington $2.00 


These are the Station-to-Station rates for 
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night ond all day Sunday. They do not 
include the federal excise tax. Low rates for 
similar distances all over America. 
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fight too, but nobody would let him. He 
resented sitting at home “ignobly in com- 
fort and uselessness.”’ and proudly fol- 
lowed the fighting fortunes of his sons. 
When Quentin, the youngest, brought 
down his first German plane, Teddy 
roared: “The last of the lion’s brood 
has been blooded.” 

Teddy was 60 and on his way toward 
the 1920 Republican nomination for Pres- 
ident. But one January morning in 1919, 
32 years after he first brought his bride 
home, Teddy died in his Oyster Bay 


| house. His last words to wife Edith were: 


“T wonder if you will ever know how I 
love Sagamore Hill.” 


The Pursuit of Quality 


THe Gotoen Horizon (596 pp.j— 
Edited by Cyril Connolly—British Book 
Centre ($5.50). 

The life cycle of little magazines com- 
pares unfavorably to that of horses, dogs, 
kangaroos and duck-billed platypuses. 
When death, as it must to all little mags, 
came to London’s highbrow monthly Ho- 
rizon in December 1949, the magazine had 
beaten the actuarial tables and reached 
the advanced old age of ten years. Since 
there was always more red ink than red 
blood in its circulation (peak figure; 10,- 
000), Horizon owed much of its vitality 
to two men: 1) Angel Peter Watson, the 
millionaire son of a milkman, who blotted 
up some $20,000 in losses; and 2) Editor 
Cyril Connolly, the intellectual son of an 
army officer, whose pudgy face once re- 
minded a reporter of “a cross between 
Beethoven and Edward G. Robinson.” 

Connolly operated on a single ground 
rule, “the pursuit of quality.” He pursued 
and printed such first-rate writers as T. S. 
Eliot, André Gide, Arthur Koestler, Eve- 
lyn Waugh and W. H. Auden. Even in 
wartime, Connolly kept Horison’s stand- 
ards up and its voice down, made the 
magazine a kind of semiprecious touch- 
stone of the arts. Earnest literati in Eng- 
land and the U.S. used it to deck their 
coffee tables and to restock their mental 
shelves. In The Golden Horizon, Connolly 
picks a scant 600 pages to represent the 
original 10,000. The result suggests that 
Horizon often held a monocle rather than 
a mirror up to nature. But caught in its 
faintly supercilious eye is a fair share of 
minor modern masterpieces. 

Deadpan Horrors. The pieces range 
from straight reporting to short stories, 
from personal reminiscences to literary 
criticism, with a sprinkling of poetry. 
Close to one-fourth of the book is taken 
up with unsparing accounts of World War 
II. Expertly written—if by now rather 
familiar—are the deadpan horrors of 
Alan Moorehead’s graphic Belsen and the 
explosive shock of a Sunday-morning air 


| raid in London as described by William 


Sansom in Building Alive. Often, Hori- 
son’s writers add a reflective dimension to 
war reporting possible only to men who 
have known a country before it became 
the enemy. In Rhineland Journal, Poet 
Stephen Spender sensitively compares 
pre-Nazi to postwar Germany and also 
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tells of the human ruins in terms of a 
brilliant scholar friend who kowtowed to 
the regime and became an empty, self- 
“hating shell of a man. 

The short stories are fashioned more of 
nerves than sinew. In Back to the Sea, 
Alberto Moravia offers one of his sensu- 
ally melancholy battles of the sexes, so 
arrestingly Moravian that it scarcely need 
have been signed. Maurice Richardson 
begins Way Out in the Continuum, a chil- 
lingly funny satire of the post-atomic-war 
age, with the sentence: “This is decapi- 
tated head No. 63, Universal Institute of 
Cerebral Physiology, electrotelepathecast- 
ing in all directions in space-time.” Typi- 
cal of Horizon’s gnawing sense that the 
times are out of joint is Paul Goodman's 
Iddings Clark, a surrealistic tale of a 
mousy English teacher whose personality 





Eprttor CONNOLLY 
A monocle up to nature. 


splinters until finally he enters his class- 
room “stark naked except for his specta- 
cles and a Whittier in his right hand.” 
Happy as the Grass Was Green. 
Connolly admits that he has put in only 
the poetry that pleases him. It ranges 
from Randall Jarrell’s brief, corrosive The 
Death of the Ball-Turret Gunner to e. e. 
cummings’ lighthearted, lightheaded 


mike likes all the girls 
(the 
fat ones, the lean 
ones; the mean 
kind dirty clean) 
all 
except the green ones 
One poem, Dylan Thomas’ Fern Hill, 
opens with the memorable, smiling first 
lines: 


Now as I was young and easy under the 
apple boughs 
About the lilting house and happy as 


the grass wads green. « « 


From there it moves to its end with 
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No matter whether your car is a 
$4, ora ‘49 or even a'41, the way 
it rides depends largely on its 
shock absorbers. Shock absorbers 
work hard co keep your car riding 
smoothly and safely; they do wear 
out, sometimes slowly. You should 
have your shock absorbers checked 
every 10,000 miles. 


You'll get the best possible ride 
from your car if you ride on 
Golden Glide Shock Absorbers tor 
they are custom-built to fit your 
make and model, do exactly the 
job your car needs. 


Your regular dealer, repair garage 
or service station will be glad to 
check your shock absorbers. When 
replacements are necessary be sure 
to get air-cooled, double-action 
Golden Glides. If you have difh- 
culty locating them, write us for 
the name of your nearest dealer. 
Houdaille- Hershey Corporation, 
Buffalo 11, New York. 



















Tyler Refrigeration Corporation * Niles, Michigan * Cobleskill, N.Y. * Waxahachie, Texas * Smyrna, Del. the sure authority of a lyrical classic: 
A> Oh as I was young and easy in the 
eg} mercy of his means, 
reserve supplies of vegetables, fruits, ae z Time held me green and dying 

7 { - | Though I sang in my chains like the sea. 
dairy products, meats—properly refrigerated in , & | Dumb Disciples. For the rest, there 
—~_ | Ab 2 | are serious critiques of Flaubert, Peacock, 
i) Tyler Sectional Walk-In Coolers \ a \ 4 Leopardi, and personal reminiscences 
ge ee \ \\ a of James Joyce, Franz Kafka. Virginia 
= | NK 8 Woolf, Tolstoy and Oscar Wilde. This 
| Ss ae | 1} 4 ° section is called Glimpses of Greatness, 
} ; — | ZA \ 2 and Connolly aptly describes it as “a car- 
+ | / a 3 illon of memories covering a recurring 
| ( “A fs & situation, the Maestro in all his simplicity 
A A = and wisdom garrulously confronting his 

/ SUN 2 treacherous dumb disciple.” 

LIVIN 5 reacher dum sciple 

~ “re o Was Horizon worthwhile? For himself, 
j ; h = Editor Connolly is sure of it: “Editing 
Ss SS, 5 a magazine is a form of the good life; it 
j wey ~~ } 9 is creating when the world is destroying 
™ & . . » being given once a month the oppor- 


tunity to produce a perfect number and 


every month failing, and just when de- 
spair sets in, being presented with one 


more chance. Plop!” 





Recent & READABLE 
A Fable, by William Faulkner. The 
Nobel Prizewinner unveils a World War I 
passion play with a corporal as Christ, but 


food stores, restaurants, hotels, | veils his deeper meanings except to suggest 











institutions anticipate your that “man and his folly . . . will prevail” 
needs with these metal-clad (Tne, Aug. 2). : : 
lias , Reach for the Sky, by Paul Brickhill. 
sectional cooling rooms The heroic story of Douglas Bader, a leg- 
. less RAF ace who fought in the Battle of 
- , . = Britain, destroyed 224 enemy planes and 
Cool... kept his German captors busy recapturing 


For a perfect summertime 


’ | TA F Calm... him (Tre, Aug. 2). 
. - 2 The Fall of a Titan, by Igor Gouzenko. 
N Convenient The powerfully fictionalized decline and 


visit to New York, enjoy death of Maxim Gorki, with sidelights on 
is the quickest, cheapest the guiet luxury of an air- ; Soviet man, by the famed ex-code clerk 
conditioned Barclay room or turned novelist (Time, July 19) 
road to everywhere ite...b If mid : ME, July 19). 
Y made ce eg School for Hope, by Michael McLav- 





erty. A quietly lilting story of how a 
bachelor schoolmaster and a young school- 
marm overcome a jealous sister and a 

family jinx (Tre, July 5). 
The Eternal Smile & Other Stories, by 
Par Lagerkvist. A fine collection of stories 
j whey and fables from the inventive mind of the 
David J. Martin Swedish Nobel Prizewinner, ranging from 
Vice-Pres. childish charm to ghostlike horror (Tre. 

; June 28). 

— Hackenfeller's Ape, by Brigid Brophy. 
Romance among apes can be very human 


CONVENIENCE and very funny, as seen in a young novel- 








The Holel 
BARCLAY 
111 E. 48th St.. N.Y. 
. Just Off Park Ave. 
a | Wm. H. Rorke, Manager 


Frank W. Regan 





on night and Sunday calls 


Here are some examples: located in the heart of the Grand Central ist’s bright satire (Time. June 28). 
crea. Close to theatres, shops, offices and AChild {th Cent by Ben Hecht 
Baltimore to Philadelphia . 40¢ transportation. All restaurants and many sealed wrth thd [Mae Sec tpes 


Quest rooms are pleasantly air-conditioned. A disorganized, windy, often fascinating 
Dine and dance in the famous Roosevelt Grill look in the mirror by a softie who always 
made like a toughie (Time, June 21). 
The Victorian Chaise Longue, by Mar- 
ghanita Laski. A slight but chilling tale 
about a girl who strayed from the 20th 
century into the 19th (Trae, June 14). 
An English Year, by Nan Fairbrother. 
An Englishwoman’s beautiful reflections 
on changing nature, growing children and 


Washington to Cleveland.. 75¢ 
Atlanta to Indianapolis.... 85¢ 
New Orleans to St. Louis .. $1.05 
Los Angeles to Boston .... $2.00 
These are the Stotion-to-Station rates for 
the first three minutes, after 6 o'clock every 
night and all dey Sunday. They do not in- 


clude the federal excise tox. Low rates for 
similar distances all over America. 








ADS oe life in general (Time, June 7). 
Don't wonder. Don't worry. / “<> 2 Madame de Pompadour, by Nancy 
Call today and be sure. } SL Ly ‘ Mitford. A life of Louis XV’s dazzling 
Za C OSA mistress, done up in rich literary brocades 





45th Street & Madison Avenue * NEW YORK 
A HILTON HOTEL 
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by a fine British writer (Tre, June 7). 











hi! 


Any moment, now, it will happen... alittle hand reaching... 


a puppy-tail wagging . 


.. and suddenly a boy and his new dog 


will be tumbling together in the beginning of love. 


Here, in such a moment, out of the heart’s deep need for love 


begins the reaching for security that all of us need all our lives. 


Only in the freedom of a country like ours 


can each one of us have the privilege of 
working for the security of those we love. 
And building that security yields a double 


reward: happiness in our homes and 
strength for America. 


For the strength of our country is simply 
that of one secure home joined to another's. 


Your security and that of your country 


begin in your home. 


“Saving for security is easy! Read every word—now! 


If you’ve tried to save and failed, 
chances are it was because you didn’t 
have a plan. Well, here’s a savings sys- 
tem that really works—the Payroll 
Savings Plan for investing in U.S. 
Savings Bonds. This is all you do. Go 
to your company’s pay office, choose 
the amount you want to save—a couple 
of dollars a payday, or as much as you 
wish. That money will be set aside for 
you before you even draw your pay. 


The U.S. Government does not pay for thin advertinement, It is donated by this publication in 
cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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And automatically invested in Series 
“E” U.S. Savings Bonds which are 
turned over to you. 


If you can save only $3.75 a week on 
the Plan, in 9 years and 8 months you 
will have $2,137.30. 


United States Series “E” Savings 
Bonds earn interest at an average of 
3% per year, compounded semiannu- 
ally, when held to maturity! And they 






















can go on earning interest for as long 
as 19 years and 8 months if you wish, 
giving you a return of 80% on your 
original investment! 

Eight million working men and 
women are building their security with 
the Payroll Savings Plan. For your 
sake, and your family’s, too, how about 
signing up today? If you are self- 
employed, ask your banker about the 
Bond-A-Month Plan. 
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How do 


you thank 
angel‘? 





Young lady, if you mean that won- 


derful boss who makes working 
conditions nicer for you—why not 
come right out and thank him for 
linen and towel service! Good man- 
agement knows that ladies appre- 
ciate consideration for their 
personal comfort and convenience. 
That’s why in leading offices, 
stores, restaurants, institutions and 


industrial plants, you'll find linen 


Linen Supply | 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
and National Cotton Council 


22 W. MONROE ST., CHICAGO 3, ILL. 


In any business...Linen Supply is good business 
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supply service furnishing fresh, 
clean cotton towels and uniforms, 
cotton table and bed linens . . . for 
all needs. It increases efficiency, 
boosts employee morale and builds 


customer good will. 


This is LINEN SUPPLY service 


You have no investment, no 
inventory, no maintenance. 
Everything is furnished and 
serviced by your linen sup- 
plier, at low cost. Depend- 
able delivery and pick-up 
maintain a continuous sup- 
ply of your exact linen re- 
quirements large or small, 
Loeal service is listed in your 
classified directory under 
LINEN SUPPLY or TOWEL 
SERVICE. Call today—or 
write to address below for 
free descriptive booklet, 





'MISCELLANY 





Entree. In Quintero, Chile. a cow 
slipped on a mountainside, plunged 
through the roof of a hotel below, landed 
ungarnished in the dining room. 


One for the Books. In Chicago, Auditor 
Chester Calvert quietly left the Sherry 
Hotel, where he worked, when the C.P.A.s 
arrived, later accommodatingly mailed an 
itemized list of its cash shortages. 


Sentimental Journey. In Pasadena, 
Calif., suing each other for divorce, Gro- 
ver T. Kelley and wife Daisy Mae dis- 
agreed on 1) the date of their marriage, 
2) the place of their marriage, 3) the date 
of their separation, 4) the year and make 
of their automobile. 


Driver's Manual. In Lake Orion, Mich., 
after thieves had already taken three hub- 
caps from Mrs. John MacLeod’s car, she 
found a note on the front seat: “Don’t 
drive too fast because we swiped your 


oil cap.” 


Where He Trod. In Columbia. S.C., 
David Joyner pleaded guilty to a drunken- 
ness charge, had his sentence suspended 
when he testified that he had been on his 
way to church at the time. 


The Long Wait. In Jersey City, after 
admitting that she had not worked a 
single day as a clerk in the city’s school 
system since September 1950, though she 
had collected $12,000 in salary, Mrs. 
Carolyn Reidy added: “I would have 
come to work if anyone had asked me to.” 


Albatross. In Manitowoc, Wis., three 
years after losing his wallet, George Mass- 
man got it back, along with $30 and a 
note: “I have picked many pockets and 
I have kept the wallets for souvenirs, but 
ever since I picked yours I have been 
having bad luck. . .” 


| Short Order. In Santa Monica, Calif., 

| Mrs. Deloris D. Stack reported that some- 
one had stolen three pairs of silk panties 
from her clothesline, left a $1 bill attached 
with a clothespin. 


| Border Incident. In Nebraska, cam- 
paigning for regent of the state university, 
Don Pierce put in a busy day tacking up 
posters, at nightfall found himself two 
miles inside Wyoming. 


Main Go. In Rio Cuarto, Argentina, 
after a 500-lb. bear had tossed him for 
three falls. Professional Boxer Francisco 
demanded a rematch and 
threw “Bobo” three times, 2) found that 
the backers of the event had welshed on 
his S140 prize because “the bear always 
wins and never asks for money.” 3) nobly 
dissuaded outraged circus spectators from 
burning down the tent, 4) attached the 
circus’ box office for the amount of the 
prize, 5) stood a chance of becoming 
Bobo’s owner as well as conqueror. 


Escribano 1) 
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WORLD-WIDE PARTNERSHIP IN CHEMICAL COATINGS 


Wherever in the world you travel, you encounter chem- technologies, industrial requirements and economic 
ical coatings: Printing inks on packages and publica circumstances of markets <¢ 
tions . inner and outer coatings on cans and closures 





This unique application « hemical research and 


textile colorants on fabrics . . . industrial finishes on 





production techniques to world le requirements is at 
your service in the chemical coatings field. Address the 
The need for finer chemical coatings that protect, International Division at New York 


decorate or communicate ide 


a thousand and one products 





ar information is 
And the Interchemical partnership that pro INTERCHEMICAL ABROAD 
vides these coatings is world-wide. It results from agree- (Subsidiaries and Manufacturing Affiliates) 
ments with manufacturers abroad, who make, sell and 


universal 








Co, of Canada, Ltd Toronto 


org Limited London 





service printing inks, textile colors or 





ustrial finis 





nes 














7 : . ‘ » Co 
Each is a leader in his field; each has extensive research South A de ma . Cicsine 
rg er auth Arnica yt e Capetown 
laboratories backed by years of experience. In addition, Ault & Wiborg Company (Far East Hong Kong, Manila, 
a network of Interchemical sales resentatives in Shanghai, Tokyo 
Saki M * aes ¢ ? 5 Sorporation de Mexic A Mexico City 
almost every country of the free world import directly y Manufacturing Company. Limited Tokyo 
from our American factories Sidne ke (Printing Ink) Pty., Limited Melbourne 
; : - Tennants Textile Colours Limited London 
Thus, Interchemical provides technical information Comerciale Minerva Milan 
and experience internationally . . . keyed to the varying Representatives in the princir ities of the world. 


Interchemical Corporation 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 67 WEST 44th STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 






INTERNATIONAL 


® interchemica 





DIVISION Corporation, with over 100 factorie ranches and offices here and abroad » research a 
turing organization devoted to the better chemical coatings for dustry: IPI" and Intag® P k 
R-B-H ath © Intercnemical* Industrial Finishes « Aridye* and Interehem* Textile Colors © A& W* n Papers and Inked Ribbons « 
oll Cotan* and W & W Coated Fabrics ¢ RBH* Pigment Dispersions © Murphy Color. Scheme* Paints « Albien* Refractory Clays 
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NATURAL BEEF GOODNESS! Just good nutritious 
beef, carefully selected and superbly cooked. 
Delicious hot or cold. 


{ll beef — ready to eat 


a] 
XN eee 
: = GEO. A. HORMEL & CO. 
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AUSTIN, MINN, 


